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MASTERPIECES 





Innovation may catcn the popular 
fancy, but the expert knows that 
a new departure is an advance- 
ment only when it extends the 
sound application of authoritative 
principles. 


When it meets that test, he sanc- 
tions the unconventional design for 
practical use. 


Every exclusive feature in the Lin- 
coln car was so selected. Each 
proved itself technically sound: 
each became an essential factor in 
making this car indisputably a 
masterpiece. 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH 


The Cabriolet 


When writting to Lincotn Motor Co. please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Brooklyn Bridge 
Opened in 1883; over 
one mile long—long- 
est bridge span of its 
time; safely carries 
heavier traffic than 
originally intended 
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The Fun I’ve Had in Business 


No. 1—The Old Ships and the Old Seas 


building vessels since 1787. Our 
old men were libraries of 
sea lore. They told me, when 
I was but a boy, of the slave 
trade and the sea rovers—of 


[icing ves Maine, had been 


By CHARLES R. FLINT 


Next Month—My Adventures in South America 


It was on a black baller I first went to sea, 
Yo, ho, knock a man down. 
It was larboard and starboard, 
get aft to the poop 
And I'll help you along with the 
toe of my boot, 
Yo, ho, knock a man down. 





what going down to the sea 
in ships meant in the old days. 
I well remember the small ar- 
senals carried by our vessels 
in the sixties and how the mer- 
chant ships had gun ports 
painted on their sides to make 
them look like men-of-war 
that they might frighten away 
Chinese and Malay pirates. 
My father, a practical ship- 
builder, wanted me to know 
about vessels. It was his cus- 
tom, when I was still a boy, 
to walk with me from wharf 
to wharf along the New York 
waterfronts, and, by going to 
different sections each week, 
we managed to inspect almost 
every vessel in New York har- 
bor. In these days the water- 
front glistened with bright- 
varnished masts, spars, and a 
long line of bowsprits with 
rigged-out jib-booms that 
reached nearly across South 
Street: My father would point 
out to me the difference in 
models, comment on the rig- 
ging, and call attention to in- 
ferior construction. We were 
particularly interested in the 
clipper ships and were wel- 
comed on board them by their 
officers. In the course of sev- 
eral years we boarded the 
Swallow, Dreadnaught, Comet, 
Flying Cloud, White Squall, 
Reindeer, Shooting Star, Witch 
of the Wave, Sea Witch, 
Northern Light, Harvey Birch, 
and Lightning. These names 








great game. 


HARLES R. FLINT once 

bought, equipped and 
manned a navy for a South 
American republic and deliv- 
ered it in six weeks; and a 
man who can do that knows 
something of business as the 


Organizer of “trusts,” pio- 
neer in foreign trade, friend 
and confidant of leaders in 
politics and finance, few men 
have ranged so far in their 
enterprises and had so much fun doing it as has Mr. Flint. 


_ “It has been said too frequently,” he says, “that a roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss. But, I have never heard any- 
one speak of the fun the rolling stone has in rolling.” 


And there is the Flint philosophy. There’s fun in 
business, and for more than half a century he’s had it. 
He has dealt with men and governments. 
father and son; Roosevelt; Schwab; Blaine; Carnegie; 
Hanna; McKinley; Count Witte, of Russia; an interview 
with the Czar; what James Stillman said was the secret 
of his success; Wu Ting Fang’s question which E. H. 
Harriman couldn’t—or wouldn’t—answer; names and 
incidents like these flash through his mind when he talks. 


And now Mr. Flint has written his “Memories of an 
Active Life,” and The Nation’s Business prints the first 
installment here. Yankee to the backbone, Mr. Flint was 
born in Thomaston, Maine, 74 years ago; and there he 
begins his story—THE EDITOR. 


The Morgans, 


Heavy bets were made on 
the passages of these clippers. 
When Chapman & Flint first 
commenced shipbuilding in 
1837 there was a race among 
twelve packet ships from New 
York to Liverpool, the George 
Washington and the Sheffield 
making the passage in seven- 
teen days. 

While we built superior clip- 
per ships with sharp bows, 
clean runs, and unprecedented 
sail area, our success was due 
even more to men than to de- 
sign. The American clipper 
ship captains were the most 
daring, and their crews were 
under the most perfect control, 
that the world had ever known. 
I was acquainted with many of 
them. In 1893, when fitting 
out the “Dynamite Fleet” for 
Brazil, I wanted a “Grand Ad- 
miral’’ and secured the services 
of Captain Baker—who em- 
bodied my idea of a typical 
Viking—of the clipper ship 
Young America. 

I did not ask him for cre- 
dentials for courage, because of 
a generally known experience 
he had had when two days out 
of Liverpool. On that occasion 
his crew mutinied and came 
charging aft to kill him. Hav- 
ing no time to get his pistol, 
he seized an axe, and in a short 
struggle killed five of the men. 
The others surrendered. The 








teflected the qualities of the 
» as the names of the 
New England craft—The Gift of 
God and The Blessing of the Bay—reflected 
the religious sentiments of our Puritan 
forefathers. 

My father and uncle, who formed the firm 
of Chapman & Flint, named their ships after 
the saints: St. Mark, St. Lucy, St. John, St. 
Nicholas, St. James, St. Francis, St. David, 
St. Stephen, Santa Clara, and St. Paul; and 
after their record had been unmarked by an 
accident for many years, they stopped carry- 
ing insurance. But when they named one of 
their ships the W. R. Grace, she went ashore 
after anchoring inside the Delaware Break- 
water and was a total loss, while the ship 
Charles R. Flint, bound to Japan with a 


cargo of oil, burned to the waterline off the 
coast of Brazil! When I was a boy, America 
led the world in fast ocean transportation. 
The famous clipper ships sailed around Cape 
Horn for California, and the Andrew Jackson 
made the record voyage from New York to 
San Francisco in 89 days and 4 hours, an aver- 
age sailing voyage taking 120 days. The “Tea 
Clippers” sailed around the Cape of Good 
Hope for India and China. The packet ships 
carried passengers and fast freight across the 
Atlantic, the most celebrated of these being 
the vessels of the Black Ball Liverpool Packet 
Line. They were notorious for their brutal 
discipline—a record of which has been pre- 
served in the chorus of a sailor’s “chantey:” 


ship returned to Liverpool, and 

the court praised Captain 
Baker for the courageous way in which he 
had protected the property of which he was 
the custodian. 

On board the clipper ships everything was 
sacrificed to speed. The right moment te 
shorten the light sails, the top-gallants, royals 
and sky sails was when “they took themselves 
in,” and new sails were in reserve to replace 
those that were thus blown away. When 
there was a gale that would send the crews 
of ordinary ships clambering to reef their 
canvas, the captain of an American clipper 
would have all sails set. He took great risks 
but he commanded the confidence of all on 
board. When there was a gale he paced the 
deck the whole night long and caught his 
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sléep by day in short naps under the weather 
rail.- He -had the .halyards of the important 
sails made of chains and locked, in order to 
provide against some sailor becoming des- 
perately frightened and cutting them away. 

Generally people become reconciled to the 
dangers they know but fear the dangers they 
know not. Two old salts in a gale were once 
cuddled up under some canvas sheltered by 
the top-gallant forecastle. 

“Bob,” said one sailor, “this is the most 
terrible night I have ever been at sea.” 

“Yes, Jack,” agreed the other. “It’s an 
awful gale, but I’m glad we're not in London 
where one of them chimney pots might be 
blown down and kill us.” 

In a gale a sailor might rest for a few 
moments, but the clipper ship captain was 
always alert. When he shouted an order the 
crew ran to obey or a mate would knock 
them across the deck with a belaying pin. 
Although the treatment of these crews seems 
brutal, everyone on board was intensely in- 
terested that “his ship’—on which he was 
generally betting—should beat its rivals and 
make the record run; and before the sailors 
came on board they knew, if sober, what to 
expect. It was aphorism of the sea that “you 
had the best treatment and worst grub on a 
Norwegian ship, and the best grub and the 
worst treatment on a Yankee.” , 

Very often the captain of an ordinary 
sailing ship, in a gale with sails reefed, would 
see way behind him a white speck on the 
horizon, watch it grow until it came up and 
passed—a splendid ship with “every sail set,” 

flinging the Stars and 
Stripes to the wind as 
she went roaring by— 
\ | and then gaze after 
\ | her until she disap- 
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peared miles ahead of him. It was a very 
picturesque age and it is not surprising that 
it should have been commemorated in poetry 
and song. One of the most celebrated of 
these songs, chanted by the sailors 
of the Dreadnaught, commanded by 
Captain Samuels, described an entire 
cruise of the vessel and ended with 
a description of her entering 

her home port: 


And now she’s a-howling down 
the Long Island Shore, 
The pilot’s aboard her, as he’s 

oft been before. 
With st’n sails and stay sails aloft and below 
She’s a wild Yankee clipper; good God, let her go! 

A word is due to the courageous women 
who often accompanied their husbands on long 
sea voyages. One of our captains after leav- 
ing an infected port off the west coast of 
Mexico became so ill that he could not sail 
his ship, whereupon his wife took charge and 
the voyage was completed under her com- 
mand. 4 

A striking example of courage and pres- 
ence of mind was the case of the wife of 
Captain Baker, commanding an American 
bark that was transporting Jamaica negroes 
who were to work on the French Panama 
Canal. The bark was at anchor off the town 
of Colon. The captain went on shore leaving 
his wife alone in the cabin. There were five 
hundred negroes on board, and just before 
dusk they mutinied. 

Mrs. Baker from a cabin window saw the 
fight going on between the negroes and the 
crew, but instead of being demoralized by 
the fact that the negroes, owing to their 
greater numbers, would soon overpower the 
crew and rush aft to break down the cabin 
doors, she reached out one of the cabin win- 
dows, took the signal halyards off the mizzen 
pin band, bent on and hoisted from the 
inside of the cabin the signal “Mutiny on 
Board.” The American 
flagship Tennessee imme- 
diately responded and 
put down the mutiny 
just as the negroes were 
entering the cabin. 

The advent of passen- 
ger mail and fast freight 
steamships was _ the 
death-knell of the clip- 
per ship. A new type of 
sailing ship was then in- 
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carrier modeled for 


a freight 
cargo capacity and economic speed. 
Chapman & Flint retained Naval Constructor 
Pook to design their ships and they were the 
first to build an elliptical stern, which after- 
wards generally superseded the round stern 


augurated: 
large 


throughout the world. These American 
freight carriers, commanded by part owners, 
were for years the most successful in ocean 
freight transportation. 

In 1860, when the English entered the For- 
bidden City, one of our ships, the Frank 
Flint, took British officers and sailors to 
Tientsin. At that time I was ten years old, 
and I well remember that the captain brought 
back to me Chinese bow guns which the Eng- 
lish had taken from Celestial forts. My 
mother received many presents of patterns of 
silk from warehouses in the Forbidden City, 
where there was stored a sample of every 
pattern that was produced in China from 
year to year. 

Lord John Hay, who was in command of 
H. M. S. Odin, went with his senior officers 
up to Pekin on the occasion of the British 
entering the Forbidden City. They found the 
palace deserted and the little Pekinese dogs 
forgotten. Lord John picked up a pair and 
brought them home. That is how that fash- 
ionable breed came into England. 

Of the members of my family that fol- 
lowed the sea, I first bring to mind my uncle, 
Captain William Tobey—kindly, fair-minded 
and possessed of excellent judgment. When 
he paid off his sailors after a long voyage he 
would send for me to assist him. The sailors 
were admitted to his stateroom one by one. 
They never saw his big pile of bills, but, in 
case of a run on the bank, I knew that he 
had an arm which would command respect 
and a grip that held fast anything that it got 
hold of. 


to be a virtue. 

My uncle, Captain James Chapman, was 
over six feet tall, of powerful frame, and 
had acquired the manly art as a mate in the 
Forties. Most people said “he would rather 
fight than eat,” but that was not so. He did 
not have to fight! 

I remember one moonlight night when I 
went down the bay with him on his ship St. 
John—one of the largest of American 
ships. He kept the tug alongside so that I 
could see the mates choose sailors for their 
watches, which they did alternately one by 
one. On the deck immediately in front of 
the cabin, the top of which served as @ 
bridge, the first mate’s watch lined up on the 
starboard, and the second mate’s watch on the 
port side. As soon as the first mate Te 
ported that the watches were complete, my 
Uncle James stepped to the rail and 
this speech: : 

“Boys, there are two ways aboard this 


Like many kindly, just men, he. 
was firm and courageous wher. patience ceased. 
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_ Spite of their sentiments for ‘The Union 
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ship, 2 smooth way and a rough way. If 
you take the smooth way, it will be very 
smooth; and if you choose the rough way, it 
will be damned rough!” 

Then, instead of waiting for applause, he 
ended the speech abruptly with the com- 
mand: “That'll do, the watch below!” I 
never heard of an instance when the “rough 
way” was chosen. 

During our Civil War, my uncle met Cap- 
tain Raphael Semmes of the Confederate 
privateer Alabama at Gibraltar and they be- 
came quite intimate. One night after play- 
ing poker on board ship till the wee small 
hours, he said to Senwmes: “All I have for 
the support of my family is a master’s in- 
terest in this ship which I cannot afford to 
insure; I am interested to know what you 
will do if you happen to sight my ship out on 
the ocean.” 

Semmes did not hesitate. He told my 
uncle that as captain of the Alabama it was 
his duty to burn every Northern vessel that 
he could overhaul, and that no excep- 
tion would be made. This logic, though 
disagreeable, was silently accepted by 
my uncle. But he did not get caught. 

This uncle of mine was a typical Amer- 
ican shipmaster, equal to any situation that 
might arise. In cases of accident to his ship 
he would read up on general average, and in 
case of sickness or accident, on medicine or 
surgery. I remember a time when most of 
his crew deserted at Acapulco. Sailors were 
unobtainable, so he did the unprecedented. 
He bought two ponies to swing the yards and 
hoist the sails. At the Chincha Islands the 
ponies hoisted a full cargo of guano, and 
hauled braces and halyards until the ship got 
to Callao, where the captain, having sold 
the ponies at a profit, shipped a full crew to 
round Cape Horn for home. 

During the winters the sailing ships of 
Maine generally went to southern ports— 
Galveston, New Orleans, Mobile, Savannah or 
Charleston—to load cotton for the United 
Kingdom or the Continent. The captains, 
who were joint owners, were intelligent men 
of world knowledge and experience. They 
and the managing owners, who also went 
South, were entertained by many southern 
families of distinction. 

Consequently there existed in my native 
town a sentiment which I can best describe 
in connection with a mention of the honor 
paid to me by the faculty of the University 
of Georgia, when they came to the home of 
my host, Dr. Harry Hodgson, a trustee 
of the university, to take part in the 
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The depredations of the Alabama and other 
Confederate privateers were a great blow to 
American shipping, and from that time dates 
the passing of leadership in ocean transpor- 
tation from America to Europe. There were 
many reasons why this transfer of primacy 
took place, the principal one being the sup- 
planting of wood by iron and steel. The 
rating of steel ships was high, so insurance 
rates on ships and cargoes were low; also 
crews were obtainable at lower wages. As 
the Europeans succeeded, they developed 
great intelligence in the modeling and man- 
agement of tonnage. And, at the same time, 
American capital was diverted from the sea 
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by the alluring profits of railroad development 
and other domestic exploitation. 

To stem this natural turn in the tide, sub- 
sidies were sought. “Hurrah for the old flag 
and an appropriation.” The slogan, “Trade 
follows the flag,” was popularized. Whereas 
every merchant really knows that “Trade fol- 
lows the price,” C. I. F. (cost, insurance, and 
freight) with no mention of the flag. 

The Morgan syndicates, furthering the con- 
solidation of home industries, had been con- 
tinuously successful for a long period of years, 
but when Morgan ventured outside of the 
wall of protection, and organized the Inter- 
nationa) Mercantile Marine, it was unsuccess- 

ful until the war boomed the enterprise 





celebration of my 67th birthday. They 

me to talk about Russia, having 
heard that I had been there ten times 
during the Russo-Japanese War. ' 
_I took advantage of an opening to 
inquire if there were any member of the 
faculty who had ever heard of a New 

nd town. composed largely of 
southern sympathizers. They replied 
that they had never either heard or 
read of one. I told them that I could 
hame one—my birthplace, Thomaston, 


Intimate friendships which had been 

formed under the genial influcnce of 

southern hospitality, than which there 

iS none more charming. 

_ And I added: “Now that I am revel- 

ing in the hospitality of Georgia, my 
Surprise is that my townsmen, in 


now and forever, one and inseparable,’ 
and the burning of their ships by the 

ser Alabama, were not tempted 
to enlist in the Confederate service!” 





What Business Leaders Think of 
These Memoirs 


Charles M. Schwab: “One of the most in- 
teresting I have ever read.” 


Charles H. Sabin: “I know of no one in New 
York who has had a more wide and in- 
teresting experience, or one so well quali- 
fied to write such a history.” 


Gen. Coleman Du Pont: “An encyclopedia 
of prominent men the world over for the 
last half century, and a story of energy 
and accomplishment.” 


William M. Wood: “As a panoramic picture 
of one man’s search for adventure in big 
business, sports, politics, and international 
diplomacy, it is thoroughly enjoyable. As 
a record of sound achievement it is truly 
inspirational.” 


as it did many others. The ocean- 
carrying trade in normal times is a 
hard business requiring special knowl- 
edge and long experience, as mushroum 
shipowners of the war days eg 
when war freights became a thing o 
the past. 

The Flints had the second largest fleet 
of sailing vessels under the American 
flag; but, realizing that sailing ships 
could not compete with steamers of 
large-carrying capacity and moderate 
speed, they sold their sailing ships. 

Flint & Co.—a firm composed of my 
father, my brother Wallace and myself 
—ran a line of sailing vessels from New 
York to San Diego, San Francisco, and 
Seattle. In competition was a line run 
by George Dearborn. Finally the Flints 
and. Dearborns united: Flint, Dearborn 
& Co. was organized, and also the 
American and Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
The shareholders of this corporation real- 
ized over 500 per cent profit on their 
investment—the most successful Ameri- 
can steamship company ever organized. 
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Let the Seller Beware! 





ROVERBIALLY it is 
the buyer who is to be 


warned; the seller is 
popularly blamed for many 
of our business ills. Let us 


slip the boot on the other foot 
a few moments and see how it 
fits. 

Once upon a time—this is 
a true story, not a fable—a 





cancellation. 


ERE IN the sixth of our new series on Distribution, 

Williams Haynes discusses the shocking evil of 
We are reluctant to believe that there is 
this growing indifference in business to the pledged 
word, but Mr. Haynes, the publisher of “Drug and 
Chemical Markets,” knows one industry—THE EDITOR. 


cent of these goods had been 


per cent of them had to be re- 
bottled, recorked, or relabeled 
before they could be put back 
into stock. In freight charges, 
in labor, in packing materials, 
in restocking his warehouse at 
a time when all his raw mate- 
rials and manufacturing costs 








Big Manufacturer called a 
Chemical Maker on the tele- 
phone. He wanted to buy a 
tank-car of a certain acid for 
immediate delivery, explaining that he 
must make certain goods quickly, and 
the chemical was essential. . 

So the Chemical Maker telephoned 
his plant manager, nearly a thousand 
miles away. Half an hour later the plant 
called back that special arrangements had 
been made with the railway to send a spe- 
cial switching engine and take the tank-car 
off their siding in order that it might get out 
on a fast, through freight, leaving at eight 
p.m. It meant working overtime, but they 
would guarantee this schedule. The Chemical 
Maker telephoned the Big Manufacturer this 


good news. 
“Fine!” he exclaimed. “That’s what I call 
real service. Ship the car at once.” 


Then the Chemical Maker quoted him the 
market price on the acid and asked him to 
confirm the order. 

“You'll have our confirmation in the morn- 
ing mail, and say, I certainly appreciate the 
way you have taken care of us in this matter. 
I won’t forget it in a hurry.” 

So the Chemical Maker, because he mis- 
trusted any communication slower or less di- 
rect, telephoned his plant manager the in- 
structions, and the men went to work, and the 
tank-car of acid started that night, all ac- 
cording to schedule. 

In the morning came the confirmation, but 
the mail had not been sorted before the Big 
Manufacturer called the Chemical Maker on 
the telephone. 

“Cancel that tank-car order,” he said. 

He did not inquire if the car had been 
shipped. He did not ask whether the ship- 
ment might not be diverted. He did not re- 
quest that delivery be postponed. He simply 
and baldly ordered the cancellation of his 
own order because a broker had located an 
odd lot of this same acid and could supply it 
with a saving of less than two cents a hun- 
dredweight in freight charges. 

When the Chemical Maker refused to ac- 
cept cancellation, this Big Manufacturer 
talked about “high handed treatment” and 
declared in vivid language that in the future 
his orders would go elsewhere. 

Caveat emptor! Rather, Caveat vendor. 

It is not even a state secret that we have 
a cancellation evil. Nor can we blink the 
fact that it grows more and more serious. 
That Big Manufacturer quite honestly be- 
lieved that he was well within his rights in 
cancelling his order. His indignation was 
sincere. He was stone blind to the fact that 
his word is just about as good as a bond 
secured by a pail of dish-water; yet in his 
personal dealings he is a scrupulous and up- 
right man, a highly respected citizen, a church- 
man, a bank director, the active head of a 
large, established business. His glaring in- 
consistency would be a good joke were it not 
serious. And it is indeed a serious matter 


When Does an Order Mean Business? 


By WILLIAMS HAYNES 


Publisher of “Drugs and Chemical Markets” 


when men of this type hold a business obli- 
gation so lightly. 

Already cancellation is beginning to be 
looked upon in many industries as an old 
established and legitimate trade custom. Al- 
though this cancelling habit has become widely 
prevalent only since the war, when the Gov- 
ernment itself set business men a bad exam- 
ple, nevertheless it was more firmly fixed 
upon us during the deflation years of 1920-21. 

It has spread far and quickly, and like 
most bad habits, it is extending its bad in- 
fluence. For cancellation has brought in its 
train other questionable and costly practices. 
Its baneful influences have reached out until 
they touch the ultimate consumer at one end 
of our economic system and the producer of 
raw materials at the other. Every step in the 
production of goods, every step in their de- 
livery into the hands of the user, is being 
made difficult and expensive because along the 
whole line of distribution, at any stage, goods 
may be thrown back. 


Abuse Grows Among Retailers 


SK ANY retail storekeeper what he knows 

about “returned goods.” His answer will 
not bear printing. At the suggestion of the 
drygoods trade associations this problem was 
almost the first to receive the attentions of the 
Bureau of Domestic Commerce, recently or- 
ganized by Mr. Hoover. They have collected 
an appalling mass of facts and figures, pub- 
lished in a most illuminating report which 
comes to the conclusion that Mr. and Mrs. 
Ultimate Consumer, and all the little Consum- 


ers, too, do not now even take the trouble to. 


have goods sent home “on approval.” They 
make purchases and then send them back for 
any or no particular reason. Let the seller 
beware! 

Ask a wholesale distributor, and he will 
tell you that he puts goods on the retailer’s 
shelf without any assurance that they will not 
come back to his stockroom. If the retailer 
overstocks, if seasons and styles change, 
if goods are shop-worn, just send them back 
to the jobber and get credit for them. Real 
bargain sales to reduce overstocks, or to make 
room for new goods, or to move old stocks are 
going out of fashion. Send the goods back 
to the jobber and get credit for them. Let 
the seller beware! 

Ask some manufacturer, and he complains 
that jobbers deal in wholesale quantities, 
collecting a carload and returning it, freight 
charges collect. During 1921, twenty-seven 
such carloads were received from wholesale 
druggists by a single manufacturer of phar- 
maceutical preparations. More than 60 per 


were lowering rapidly, the 
cost of these twenty-seven cars 
was estimated to be something 
over a quarter of a million 
dollars. Let the seller beware! 

Ask some producer of raw materials 
and you will learn that cloth for cloth- 
ing, steel for tools, cement for buildings, 
alkali for glass, leather for shoes, rosin 

for paper, acids for fertilizers, and scores of 
similar products all are bought on contracts 
that are cancellable at the option of the buyer. 

Furthermore, these industrial buyers, face 
to face with the battle of competition and 
the threat of returned goods, are demanding 
that these same contracts, which they reserve 
the right to cancel, shall carry with them a 
clause protecting the buyer against any and 
all declines in price. 

A contract that protects the buyer against 
declines and gives no similar protection to the 
buyer against advances is hardly quid pro quo. 
It is hardly, in the terms of the law, “a meet- 
ing of minds to mutual, equal advantage.” In 
fact, it is no contract at all, merely an option 
to buy a certain quantity of goods at a price 
no higher than set forth, an option, further- 
more, that the buyer considers may be de- 
layed or even refused. Let the seller be- 
ware! 

These basic raw materials, the metals, 
chemicals, fuels, fabrics, gums and pigments, 
lumber and hides, and what not, which are 
bought in large quantities on contract for use 
in all industries, are the very foundations of 
our economic structure. 

Cancellation is driving wedges into these 
foundations that weaken seriously the sta- 
bility of all American business. Much of 
this stability rests directly upon those con- 
tracts for future delivery, since they are the 
basis upon which our industries make their 
programs of production, buying their raw 
materials and their power, engaging their 
labor, building and equipping their plants, fi- 
nancing all their future operations, based upon 
the future delivery of the goods they make. 

If the contracts upon which all these plans 
are laid are worthless, if goods sold and de- 
livered are thrown back, we are turning fun- 
damental business operations into a gamble. 

At a point one step further along the line 
of distribution, when retailers and jobbers, 
during the down sweep of the business cycle, 
lightly toss off their inventory charges 
returning goods to the manufacturers, they 
are doubling the costs of production and treb- 
ling the costs of distribution. They are not 
only piling up heavy fixed charges against the 
stocks in the hands of the makers of those 
same goods, but they are also forcing back- 
wards the flow of goods to the ultimate con 
sumer. Everyone knows who pays every bil 
for all economic mistakes and all economic 
wastes. .. 

Throughout all business, cancellation 15 1 
ducing careless buying. If goods sold 
delivered do not stay sold, there is not m 
use in good selling or good buying. 
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need not be kept and paid for, it is a fool- 
ish waste of time and money to buy wisely. 
Even if it be still true that “well bought is 
half sold,” nevertheless there can be little in- 
centive to buy well so long as unsold means 
returnable. Both the selling and the pur- 
chasing functions of business pay toll to can- 
cellation in the lowering esteem of the pur- 
chasing agent and the growing criticism of 
salesmen. 

But most fundamental and important of 
all the bad effects of cancellation is its ten- 
dency to increase the up and down swings 
of the business cycle. From the point of 
view of the professional economist, the ques- 
tion of these alternate periods of prosperity 
and depression is, “Why does consumption 
fail to keep pace with increased powers of 
production?” Or, conversely, “Why do the 
powers of production increase faster than the 
rate of consumption?” 

From the point of view of the actual pro- 
ducer of goods, our manufacturers, business 
activities are adjusted, as carefully as they 
are able, to the demand for the goods they 
produce. While, plainly, it does not initiate 
a period of rising prices, nevertheless, the 
careless buying prompted by cancellation 
quickly becomes speculative buying when 
goods-become scarce. It may be called pro- 
tective buying; it may be honestly inspired by 
a natural desire to keep stocks balanced with 
a demand which is obviously increasing; but 
its inevitable result is a great overstimula- 
tion of production. 

Willy-nilly such buying creates a fictitious 
demand, a demand that never existed for ac- 
tual consumption, and if anyone doubts the ef- 
fectiveness of such a mythical factor in prac- 
tical business, he should consult the Steel In- 
stitute, which estimates that for every three 
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tons of unfilled steel orders on hand in July, 
1920, one ton represented pyramided orders 
for which there existed no actual demand. 
This amounted to fictitious orders for some 
3,735,000 tons, which at the average com- 
posite price of that date represented some two 
hundred million dollars. 

During that same year the rubber indus- 
try of Akron cancelled orders for chemicals 
totalling over $2,000,000 and dumped inte 
the market, through brokers, chemicals worth 
another million. Based on normal consump- 
tion, practically half of these sums must have 
represented purchases beyond the actual 
manufacturing needs. 

How much all the buying orgy of 1919-20 
was tinged with speculation no man can know; 
but surely in the case of the basic industries 
many tons of materials at many millions of 
dollars were “sold” to supply a non-existent 
demand. Since all signs point to a period of 
many years’ duration during which all price 
levels will gradually be lowered, these are 
serious considerations, for no-group in the 
country, except speculators, profits by booms 
and panics. 


Call for Moral Sense 


‘THIS whole cancellation problem is a moral 
evil. Its prevention should begin in the 
Sunday School, its cure in the court. 

But American business does not go to Sun: 
day School. Like our Big Manufacturer, 
many an honest business man has been blinded 
to the injustice and dishonesty of cancel- 
lation. 

Recently I sat in conference for two hours 
on this evil with an industrial executive whose 
own company had but that same day ordered 
their advertising contracts “suspended at once 
till further notice from us.” Under just such 
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a double standard of business morality, a cor- 
poration’s purchasing department will be de- 
manding protection against decline while its 
salesmen are instructed to eliminate that same 
clause from their orders. 

Business expediency and competitive neces- 
sity are hard drivers, and to live up to obli- 
gations which other firms disregard is often 
to inflict financial self-punishment; but, even 
under such stress, it is plain that what a firm 
gains by cahcelling and returning is more 
than offset by the cancellations and returns 
of its own sales. 

Because of this new double standard of 
buying and selling, recourse to the courts is 
a practical absurdity. Generally speaking, 
our industries are overproduced and our 
trades are overpopulated. The forced compe- 
tition resulting makes it impossible to take 
any buyer into court and force him, accord- 
ing to the just and straightforward law of 
sales, to accept, pay for, and keep the goods 
which he has ordered. All of which, paren- 
thetically, is a pretty example of a fact which 
we all often forget, that the laws of eco- 
nomics have a greater and more direct bear- 
ing upon practical business activities than do 
the laws of the land. 

Very obviously, cancellation can only be 
stopped by stricter conditions of sale. There- 
fore, let the seller beware! This is made diffi- 
cult because cancellation has spread widely 
throughout all branches of business, so that 
all kinds of industries and all classes of 
trades are involved in the sticky net. 

On the other hand, it can be solved the 
more easily for that same reason. We are 
all at once buyers and sellers. Accordingly, 
we can slip the buyer’s shoe onto our seller’s 
foot. It is rather surprising to find how 
tightly it pinches our own toes. 


Mr. Coolidge and American Business 





IDGE is_ profoundly 

determined, so far as 
in him lies, to promote the 
common welfare of the peo- 
ple of the United States. He 
regards this as of paramount 
importance. To achieve it, 
he will not compromise with 


P'oce’ COOL- 


principle. He may make 
concessions to gain the 
gteater general good he 


seeks; but those concessions, 


Business for December. 


HIS IS the first of four articles setting forth the 
views of political leaders on the proposals for 
legislation made by Julius H. Barnes in The Nation’s 
Mr. O’Laughlin, formerly 
Washington correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, 
and later Assistant Secretary of State, writes with 
authority, and after talks with the men whose views 
he presents. Next month, Senator Underwood. 


thread is essential to the 
strength of the whole. 

It is this view of the com- 
mon interest that is responsi- 
ble for the President’s effort 
to secure a reduction in taxa- 
tion. He has left the ex- 
position of the method by 
which this can and ought to 
be done to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. He is in en- 
tire sympathy with the rec- 





to win his acquiescence, must 
conform to the right as he sees 
it, Otherwise, they will be re- 
jected. 

In accordance with constitutional direction, 

made a comprehensive report to the 

Congress on the state of the Union. He in- 
corporated in that report certain definite 
recommendations and specific declarations of 
his attitude. Those recommendations and 
declarations were the product of careful study 
and subsequent deliberation as to the con- 
sequences to the people as a whole. He will 
hot depart one iota from any of them even 
though departure might cinch his nomination 
and election to the Presidency. 

To those who know the President and have 
talked with him, as I have done for THE 
ATION’s Business, this description of his 
attitude, or more precisely, of his character, 
Mi not coa‘e as a surprise. He has been 
always as “the man who stays put.” 


When governor of Massachusetts, he never 
hesitated, even in the face of public outcry, 


approve measures in the public interest 


By JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN 


submitted to him by the general court; nor 
did he ever hesitate to disapprove measures 
which he regarded as inimical to the public 
interest. 

He did not pander to the striking policemen 
of Boston. He placed the orderly enforce- 
ment of the law above his own life when 
advised of threats of personal violence. To 
him, the achievement—the common good— 
is everything, the Goer naught but the in- 
strument through whom it has been effected. 

The President realizes that the interests of 
the people are entangled; that there can be 
no separation, no discrimination, without in- 
jury to all. Industry cannot be advantaged 
to the detriment of labor, nor can labor be 
promoted to the hurt of industry. Manufac- 
tures and transportation must each be con- 
sidered in relation to the other or both will 
suffer. In other words, the fabric of Amer- 
ican life is so closely interwoven that every 


ommendations Mr. Mellon 
has made and the statements 
in support thereof which the lat- 
ter has transmitted to Congress 
and to members of that body. 
It is a matter of satisfaction to him that 
such unanimity of commendation has been 
given to the Mellon plan, and he cannot 


believe that partisan politics or selfish 
ambition will be allowed deliberately to 
muddy the waters in order to deprive 


the people of a necessity to their sound 
prosperity. 

No one appreciates more keenly than does 
the President the burden under which the 
country is still staggering. He lauds in un- 
stinting terms the courage shown by the 
people in meeting uncomplainingly the heav- 
jest taxes known in our history. Now that 
the Treasury for two years, largely as a re- 
sult of the unremitting and careful retrench- 
ment observed, has shown a surplus of 
$300,000,000 annually, he considers a real 
measure of relief can be given. 

There are other and _ vital reasons 
for such action. The existence of govern- 
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ment is based upon its 
ability to raise revenue. To 
exceed this ability is to 
destroy the welfare of the 
people it was created to 
promote, and to lead to its 
own destruction. Taxes are 
paid from the surplus of pro- 
duction; if paid from any 
other source they make for 
confiscation and, besides the 1 
ruin of the taxpayer, they de- 
prive the state of revenue. 
Surplus of production pro- 
vides additional capital for 
the expansion of existing or 
the promotion of new enter- 
prises. Reduction in taxes 
means larger surplus availa- 
ble for the use of the indi- 
vidual. It means, moreover, 
that the immense sums now 
imprisoned in tax-exempt se- 
curties will be freed to en- 
gage, to a very large extent, 
in gainful industry. 

So, greater business activi- 
ties, in the judgment of the 
President, wait upon the 
adoption of the Mellon plan. 
But there will be another re- 
sult—and he regards it as 
equally important — which 
will flow from action. Re- 
duction of taxation will mean 
reduction in the cost of liv- 
ing. No tax has ever been 
devised which has not been 
passed down to the common 
people. The old story of 
the commercial traveler and 
the overcoat that was hidden 
in his expense account is of 
point in this connection. So 
with taxes no matter where 
placed. The corporation or 
the manufacturer includes 
the tax in his charge to the 
jobber, the jobber includes 
the tax in his charge to the 
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merchant, and the merchant 
includes the tax in the price 
he sells to the consumer; 
and must do so or fail and 
so throw many persons out of employment. 

Thus, it is the poor who pay, and they 
always pay the most. It follows clearly that 
curtailment of the spending power of the 
people affects production and the wages of 
labor. Thus, a vicious circle exists, and now 
that war burdens are decreasing and economy 
of federal expenditure has produced a sur- 
plus of government revenue, the President 
proposes to break it. 

The necessity of securing :evenue for war 
conduct compelled the Government to adopt 
two economically unsound practices—high sur- 
taxes and excess profit taxes. The latter 
were repealed in 1922, but an effort is being 
made to have them restored. The President 
is unalterably opposed to such action. 

Experience showed that the excess profits 
tax, like all other taxes, was passed on to 
the people, that it gravely hampered indus- 
trial activity, and was responsible in large 
measure for the high cost of living. More- 
over, no compelling reason exists for such a 
burdensome tax in time of peace. The plan 
proposed by Secretary Mellon obviates the 
necessity of its use. There is general recog- 
nition that the present system of high sur- 
taxes is a failure. They are becoming less 
and less productive of revenue, and, more 
serious, they stop transactions which would 


Where Coolidge Stands on National Business Legislation 


be beneficial and tend to prevent men from 
taking risks which are a part of new business 
development. 

The President is confident that if the sur- 
taxes are cut as urged by Secretary Mellon, 
capital will cease to shelter itself in tax- 
exempt securities and turn to railroads and 
industries. This would mean lower prices 
and freight rates and help the section of our 
people who, perhaps, most need help—the 
farmers. 

So much for capital taxes and the effect 
of their proposed reduction. But the Mellon 
plan does not stop with this relief. It goes 
down to the smallest income taxpayer, and 
gives him directly a share in the general 
benefits derivable from its operation. The 
President has always felt that a distinction 
should be made between the income currently 
earned by labor and that gained from invest- 
ment. The one may be ended by sickness 
or death, or loss of employment; the other 
continues and descends to a new generation. 


Therefore, the Mellon plan authorizes a re- . 


duction of 25 per cent on earned incomes. 
The President is hopeful that the national 
policy of economy and tax reduction will 
appeal to the several states. It is of little 
importance if the Federal Government re- 
trenches and cuts taxes and the states con- 


tinue or resume their extravagance and in- 
crease taxes. Only through close cooperation 
in both these matters can full relief to the 
people be secured. 

A step towards such cooperation would be 
taken by enactment of an amendment to the 
Constitution prohibiting the issuance of tax- 
exempt securities. Such an amendment would 
not, of course, affect outstanding state, 
county or municipal securities; but it would, 
even during the process of its adoption, cast 
the displeasure of government upon such fu; 
ture obligations and cause a halt in their 
indiscriminate marketing. The President 1s 
hopeful that this amendment will be promptly 
enacted by Congress and approved by 
states. ; 

If these several financial and economic pro- 
posals should be adopted by Congress, the 
President looks forward to a continuance 0 
the industrial revival and even greater PFrOg- 
ress as the years pass towards complete re- 
covery from the depressed conditions follow- 
ing the war. He is not building for this 
alone. He is building for the future am he 
intends to build solidly. ; 

It is because he wants no retardation in 
national development that he announc 


flat opposition to the soldiers’ bonus. 
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value even to its beneficiaries. 
voke inflation once more, with all the evils 
of higher costs of living, depreciation of the 
purchasing power of the dollar, and danger- 
ous assault upon the general prosperity. It 
would make tax reduction impossible and 
compel the imposition of new taxes. This 
would force into play the exhausting policy 
of confiscation. 

The President would not have the nation 
forego a tithe of the debt it is under to those 
who fought that it might live. He recog- 
nizes and will insist that the country recog- 
nize the greatness of the service they ren- 
dered. He regards the care of the sick and 
disabled veterans as a supreme duty which 
must be discharged at no matter what 
sacrifice. 

But, in his judgment, it is political chi- 
canery for the Government to give with one 
hand and take with the other. And that 
would be the immediate effect of a bonus 
with its concomitant of increased taxation, 
to say nothing of the future embarrassments 
and misery it would entail. To the President, 
service during the war is an imperishable 
honor to those who performed it. It marked 
the importance of the individual in the citi- 
zenship and fitted him, by virtue of his her- 
oism, for greater civic responsibility. It 
is upon this spirit the President relies for 
the continuance of the nation on the road 
of sane and solid economic policy. 

Because of the belief, so firmly imbedded 
in his mind as to be a leading characteristic, 
that there can be no permanent prosperity 
of any class or part, the President has con- 
sidered with grave concern the situation of 
the farmers. A farmer himself, he felt per- 
sonally the severity suffered by his fellow- 
workers in the economic 
reaction following the 


It would pro- 


foreign markets, by lessening, through wise 
action, which takes into account the need 
of the carrier for profit, the burdens of trans- 
portation. 

But there can be no price fixing, for price 
fixing is economically wrong; no government 
purchase of wheat, for such purchase would 
pile up in warehouses huge stores that would 
affect next season’s crops and in the mean- 
time increase the cost of living even to the 
producer; no drastic cut in railroad rates 
which would destroy the earning power of 
railroads. The President wants scientific di- 
versification of crops, and production based 
upon market needs. Above all, he wants the 
farm a contented, prosperous home, for he 
sees in such contentment and prosperity a 
nation fit and virile for the great part it 
must play in world affairs. 

Transportation is the handmaiden of com- 
merce and industry. Without it there could 
be no civilization, no exchange of products 
and little interchange of ideas. The trail, 
the road, the railroad, the skiff, the sailboat, 
the steamer, all mark definite steps in human 
progress. Modern life is essentially dependent 
upon easy, quick and reliable transportation. 

So aware, the President proposes to do 
everything that properly lies in the power 
of government to enable the railroads and 
the merchant marine to perform the service 
required of them. He pointed the way in his 
annual message to Congress, and he holds 
that only by following that way can additional 
benefits be derived. 

He will not countenance tinkering with 
the Transportation Act as has been pro- 
posed, or reduction of freight rates to the 
point of confiscation by legislation. He be- 
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market for home products and finding lieves there should be consolidation of certain 


roads into systems, because through consoli- 
dation there can be economies which will 
enable cheaper costs to the shippers. He is 
for an entire reorganization of the freight- 
rate structure, but such reorganization must 
not be undertaken for the purpose of reduc- 
ing rates, but rather to equalize them, and 
through equalization distribute the cost bur- 
den more equitably, while assuring the con- 
tinuance of railroad prosperity. 

Foreign commerce is, of course, an integral 
part of our life. Before our entrance into 
the World War, our products of the farms 
and mills congested in warehouses and at 
ports for lack of shipping. As a resuit of 
the war, we built ships in such quantities 
as to arouse the admiration of the world. 
We have today the second largest merchant 
marine in the world. 

The President has no illusions about gov- 
ernment ownership and operation. He real- 
izes the greater efficiency of private initiative; 
and ke is anxious that the transfer of the 
fleet to its control shall be made as speedily 
as possible. 

But, in the meantime—for ship sales are 
slow—the Government must do the best it 
can, interfering as little as possible with pri- 
vate lines and building up a good-will which 
will be valuable when private enterprise re- 
sumes sway. The President understands 
fully that the business of operation is a 
business requiring technical skill. Therefore, 
he has. ordered all matters relating to opera- 
tion and control of shipping placed solely 
within the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
which has been provided with competent man- 
agement; and he has limited the Shipping 
Board to the regulatory and investigating 

functions authorized by 
law. 





war. He knows that 
agriculture is primary, 
that commerce, impor- 
tant as it is, is merely 
its servant. 

Commerce is  pecu- 
liarly fitted to associa- 
tions, such as the an- 


cient guilds and _ the 
modern trade unions, 
and combinations, en- 


abling large aggregations 
of capital, such as the 
present-day corporations. 
Agriculture has _ not 
readily lent itself to like 
policies. There are de- 
veloping, however, coop- 
erative farm movements 
and these it is the pur- 
pose of the President to 
encourage in every prop- 
er way. He believes the 
farmers should organize 
as labor and com- 
merce and industry have 
Organized. He would 
like farm marketing ma- 
chinery created, but he 
: that such ma- 
chinery will be effective 
if run by business 
men of brains and expe- 
rience, 


In the long run, the 
t holds the 

er must depend up- 

on himself. The Gov- 
emment can aid by the 
int of greater credit 

, 4S it has aided; 

by conserving the home 





quire. 


Mr. J. C. O* Laughlin, 
Woodward Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Jamary ll, 1924. 


My dear.Mr. O' Laughlin: 
I have every confidence in the determined 
purpose of the Congress to provide the people with 


the economic relief which present conditions re- 


Taxes must be reduced. 


Very truly yours, 


F 
( DA tty ee 





The Government has 
now entered upon a 
reign of peace. It will, 
under the direction - of 
the President, make 
every effort to reestab- 
lish normal conditions in 
Europe, without involve- 
ment in the intrigues and 
controversies which re- 
tard European recovery. 

The President looks 
with favor upon the in- 
vestigation by American 
experts of Germany’s 
ability to pay the mone- 
tary costs of the war 
she precipitated. He is 
earnestly in favor of the 
World Court because he 
regards it as a step to- 
wards the restoration of 
that harmony essential 
in the relations of civi- 
lized states and because 
he’ believes it provides 
machinery for the settle- 
ment of disputes, which, 
if handled diplomati- 
cally, might lead to 
strained relations and 
possibly war. 

It is a great humani- 
tarian program the Presi- 
dent has fathered—a 
program which he firmly 
believes is in accord 
with the spirit of Amer- 
ica. And in this be- 
lief he is pressing deter- 
minedly for its adop- 
tion. 
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Henry Ford Talks White Coal 


HE OTHER day I brought 

up the subject of water power 

and its possibilities, with Henry 
Ford. He said to me: “Would you 
like to be driven along the River Rouge and 
see what we have done in the development of 
water power along that little stream?” 

As we started he promised, upon our re- 
turn, to talk for publication upon the subject 
of water power and its possibilities. On a 
ditch near his father’s farm, where we drove, 
Mr. Ford built his first little toy water wheel 
when he was twelve years old. 

“The River Rouge,” said Mr. Ford, “is 
not much more than a creek and really should 
not have been dignified with the name ‘river.’ 
However, it never runs dry. As a boy I 
went swimming in the deep places of this 
stream. All through my boyhood days, and 
until very recently, I saw the waters of River 
Rouge flowing idly, as the waters of thou- 
sands of large and small streams are doing 
in every state, as our potential water power 
is only slightly developed.” 

In the drive along River Rouge we trav- 
eled some twenty miles. Considering the 
curves of the stream it is considerably more 
than twenty miles to that part across which 
Mr. Ford in very recent years has built dams, 
the dam farthest up the stream being about 
25 miles from Detroit. 


Using the Hudson and Mississippi 


AST year Mr. Ford secured from the Fed- 
eral Water Power Commission the rights to 
8,000 horsepower of water in the Hudson 
River at Troy, New York, which he is now 
operating. He also secured 20,000 horsepower 
in the Mississippi River at St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, for use in the large plant he is building 
there. He pays the Government 25 cents 
each year per horsepower, which is the rate 
charged all who secure licenses. 

Mr. Ford is constantly looking for “other 
worlds to conquer” as to water power in this 
country. If there is one field of industry 
in which Mr. Ford is most interested, it is 
in the development of the great water-power 
resources of this country. He won't talk 
politics, but he will talk about his little 
auxiliary factories along the River Rouge that 
are run by the electricity produced by the 
waters of that small stream. 

One of these dams develops 100 horsepower, 
another 60, another 40. The dam built near 
his home has harnessed the water for power 
with which to generate electric light for his 
residence, garage and stables, as ‘well as for 
power purposes on the farm. During the 
busy season 200 to 300 men are employed 
on his farm. Those who have families have 
houses, scattered over the farm of several 
thousand acres; and their houses are lighted 
with electricity generated with water power. 

At each of the three other dams is oper- 
ated a small factory for making the small 
automobile parts for his main factories. In 
these small industrial communities busy em- 
ployes are working at the minimum wage, 
with bonuses, based on the length of service. 
They have the advantage of cheaper living 
in a rural community. 

Mr. Ford believes that one big job before 
the world is to develop the potential water 
power as much as possible and to draw peo- 
ple from the congested city districts to more 
wholesome rural communities. I asked him: 

“Could it be possible to develop water 
power and generate electricity to such an 
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extent that cities could not only be lighted 
but heated by electricity?” 

“There is sufficient potential water power 
in the country to light the cities and elec- 
trify to a considerable extent the railroads, 
but it is hardly possible to heat a big city 
like Detroit entirely with electricity. It no 
doubt would be possible to reduce the Amer- 
ican coal bill one-third to one-half by using 
electricity generated by water power for 
lighting and power purposes,” said he. 

“The coal bills of the people of the United 
States amount to about $2,500,000,000 a year. 
One of the great handicaps in the develop- 
ment of water power throughout the United 
States is the heretofore existing federal and 
state laws that for so long stood in the way 
of successfully damming up the thousands of 
small streams and many large rivers in the 
United States. 

“However, the Federal Power Commission, 
which was created by act of Congress about 
four years ago, has in large measure removed 
this impediment that existed so long in 
the name of ‘conservation.’ 

“IT avoided any conflict, in court or other- 
wise, by buying up land that the captured 
water would inundate. With a small stream 
this can be done, but it would hardly be 
possible in large rivers. Federal laws have 
been enacted in the interests of navigation 
and otherwise, and state laws in the interests 
of property owners along the water courses. 

“Some of them are bad laws when they 
prevent public use of water power, but good 
laws when they prevent exploitation. Capital, 
anxious to develop these resources, should 
not be strangled. Not all capitalists are alto- 
gether selfish, and we should not condemn 
all of them on general principles just because 
they are capitalists. However, those who 
desire to hinder water-power development 
have had too much of a hand in the enact- 
ment of our conservation laws. It is impos- 
sible for the people to understand these 
questions, and very often they are led to 
believe that a law is a good law when, as 
a matter of fact, it turns out to be a per- 
nicious one. 


Many Streams Available 


a E HAVE in this country,” Mr. Ford 

went on, “some of the largest rivers of 
the world and many good-sized streams that 
are navigable but not navigated. These same 
rivers have potential water power that is 
something enormous. Besides these larger 
streams the United States is blessed with 
thousands upon thousands of small streams 
like the River Rouge that are going to waste 
for want of development. 

“We have thousands of mountain brooks 
rushing down the mountain sides. Besides 
these, we have the rivers of the plains. Dams 
can be placed across all of these, and they 
thus become mines for ‘white coal’ eternal 
and inexhaustible. After the first investment 
of constructing endurable dams, the cost of 
operation is very little. The cost of fuel, of 
light and of heat, made from electricity gen- 
erated by water power, will reduce the cost 
of these services when the purpose of the de- 
velopment is to show at how little cost they 
can be produced. 

“Tf, however, the object is to reduce pro- 


duction costs while keeping selling 
prices at a high level, then the peo- 
ple will receive no benefit. In our 
Muscle Shoals offer we deliberately 
contracted to curtail the profit in order to re- 
duce the cost of the products. 

“The use of electricity as a fuel promises to 
become not only a great industry in itself, 
but the ally of all industry. We are only 
seeing its infancy. For years it will go on 
developing and increasing so that it will be- 
come at every step more wonderful. When 
water power is perfected and its full possi- 
bilities made use of, we shall wonder why 
we were so stupid in holding back the devel- 
opment of this great natural resource. 

“We have freed the factory from the thrall- 
dom of the old-fashioned mill wheel by inter- 
posing the electrical generator and the cop- 
per wire. In time we shall free it even from 
the tenuous wire which now links it to the 
rivér side and transmit the power to its looms 
and spindles through the air. 


Big Applications to Come 


*“DROPHECY is a risky realm to enter, but 
I feel safe in predicting that within a de- 
cade these electrical currents can be trans- 
mitted a thousand miles or more, if necessary. 
It may be that the force bursting a hundred 
feet, a thousand feet, and more, over the 
great precipices surrounding Yosemite, Yel- 
lowstone, Grand Canyon of the Colorado, and 
of other great scenic works of nature, will be 
lighting and transporting people at great dis- 
tances. But long-distance transmission will 
not long be necessary. Development will 
begin all over the country. All sections of 
the United States have possible water power 
within a few hundred miles of each of them. 
“The possible water power that exists in 
every state and territory will in time generate 
electricity that will stride over hills and val- 
leys, across great stretches of land and 
through villages. The mills, factories, water 
pumping stations, city lighting plants, and 
even the farms and the residences, will to 
a very great extent abandon some of the 
uses to which black coal is now put. Coal 
will have its uses, but under different methods 
than are now in vogue. 

“Electricity generated by water power will 
come to the farm. The little stream, not 
much more than a creek, which has for cen- 
turies flowed unhindered through our farms, 
its force unused, will soon be a helper in 
doing the chores, or refining the life of the 
farm home. Every community where there 
is flowing water has potential water power 
going to waste. Some day you will see little 
one-horse power machines working in the 
creeks, although these will only be necessary 
on those farms far removed from the great 
power transmission lines. 

“The wide use of water power will retum 
the day’s work nearer the normal require- 
ment of life. Men will not then find it nec- 
essary to live continuously in the unrelieved 
atmosphere of industry. City tenements 
no longer bound their lives. A change of 
work will always be possible in the outdoor 
months. There will be more wholesome con- 
ditions of family life. We shall approach in 
a degree not thought possible before the sane 
and satisfactory living conditions of the more 
contented previous generations. In brief, water 
power touches every problem we have 
will be a great element in the solution of 
them all.” 
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Sober Sense About Super-Power 


OME mighty big promises have been 

made lately in connection with the 

Super-Power plan for tying electric 
utility systems together all over the 
country. 

The millions to be saved yearly have 
been bandied about with all the reckless- 
ness people have for statistical money. 
Super-Power is going to do away with 
the use of coal, do all the farmer’s work 
for a dollar a month, immediately elec- 
trify the railroads, make electricity so 
cheap and plentiful that it will not be 
worth metering, and so forth. But no 
such promises have been made by electric 
utility men. The facts about Super-Power 
are big enough for them. 

About thirty years ago a new electrical 
school was opened at Columbia University. 
Professor Michael Pupin was one of the in- 
structors, and delivered a series of lectures on 
electricity to a group of hard-headed busi- 
ness men. 

“No electrical generator really generates 
electricity,” he said. 

“Then what does it generate?” asked one 
of his auditors. 

“It generates motion of electricity, and by 
that motion furnishes us with the means of 
doing useful work.” 

Ever since the first indolent electric current 
Was persuaded to take off its coat and do a 
little work, engineers have been speeding it 
up, making it do more work, and go farther 
to find a job. 

€ first electricity made for sale was direct 
Current, flowing along wires in one direction, 
like water. Its distribution was limited to a 
€w miles. About 1890 alternating current 


Steinmetz’ man-made lightning, 
A nine-foot spark, 1,000,000 volts 


began to work a revolution. It can be sent 
at high voltages over small wires to dis- 
tances that have been constantly increasing, 
and arrives so full of energy that it has to 
be “stepped down” to the pressure wanted 
for lighting or power. 


East and West Distinctions 


ODAY a voltage of two hundred and 

twenty thousand is being used in Cali- 
fornia to transmit electricty more than two 
hundred miles, from the Pitt River to San 
Francisco. 

In the West and South, where waterpower 
electricity must be carried from sparsely popu- 
lated sections, splendid highways have been 
built for it in great transmission lines. 

In the East, however, development has 
been different. At first each community was 
served by a local generating plant, using coal; 
and as the demand for electricity grew, its 
wires and cables were sent out to greater 
distances in every direction. These spider- 
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like systems have grown enormously in thirty 
years, and now electrical engineers are be- 
ginning to tie them together. 

In an eastern zone extending from Boston 
to Washington and westward from the Atlan- 
tic coast one hundred and fifty miles, live one- 
fourth of the people of the United States, 
with 315 electric utility companies, 550 power 
stations, 96,000 industrial establishments and 
36,000 miles of railroad. The industries of 
this region purchased more than 3,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity in 1919 and 
would have practiced economy by purchasing 
an additional 5,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 
The electric utility companies are now 
equipped to make 15,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours if operated on a 40 per cent load fac- 
tor, and by 1930 twice that amount of elec- 
tric energy will be needed. 

Here is the territory where super-power is 
at once most backward and, because most 
needed, full of the greatest possibilities. 

Engineers have made it technically possible 
to reduce the cost of electricity and greatly 
broaden its use. This can be done through 
higher voltages, longer transmission, more effi- 
cient generators for both steam and water- 
power electricity, the tapping of cheaper 
sources of water power, the better placing of 
large steam units near coal supply, and the 
exchange of electricity freely over a great 
linked-up system so that it will not be neces- 
sary to build the costly apparatus needed. 

The electric light company in every big 
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city keeps a 
lookout man on 
the roof. He is 
there to watch 
for thunder- 
clouds; and 
when he sends 
word downstairs, 
additional boilers 
-and = generators 
are thrown into 
operation to 
make the extra 
electricity that 
will be needed 
when everybody 
lights up his 
office or home. 
This extra de- 
mand may 
amount to only 
two or three 
hours a_ week. 
With interlinked 
systems a. re- 
serve of current 
for such emer- 
gency could be 
drawn from a 


Each dot 


represents 
100,000 horse power 








OFSTRIBUTION OF 


MYORAULIC RESOURCES AND OF PRIMARY POWER ~\ 
SY SECTIONS 


end to end, the 
town of a thou- 
sand people gets 
current at ex- 
actly the same 
rate paid by the 
city of half a 
million; and the 
farmer out in the 
country gets the 
same rate, too. 
This often makes 
it possible for 
the: little town 
to develop indus- 
tries. And de- 
velopment of 
new industries in 
country neigh- 
borhoods is one 
of the most im- 
portant angles to 
Super-Power. 

If the farmer 
wants electricity, 
say engineers, he 
must begin 
thinking about it 
in a big way. 








city where the 
sun was shining. 

During the 
drought last 
summer that de- 
prived Raleigh, N. C., of electricity, current 
was brought in from Alabama. 

Mr. Hoover says it will be possible to save 
about fifty million tons of coal yearly in this 
eastern territory and $500,000,000 provided 
$1,250,000,000 is invested in tying isolated cen- 
tral stations together, placing some to better 
advantage, and building new and larger ones. 

The engineers are ready to go ahead, but 
there are political obstacles to be removed by 
team work. People object to letting other 
people in adjoining states have electricity 
generated with their water power. This op- 
position has gone so far in Maine that the 
export of electricity from that state is pro- 
hibited by law. Certain states that need 
Super-Power the most lack laws under which 
rights of way can-be condemned for long- 
distance transmission lines. A far-western 
state wants to put a heavy export tax on elec- 
tricity leaving its boundaries. In another 
state a bill was recently presented in the legis- 
lature prohibiting any development of water 
power for six years, until a commission could 
investigate. 

Team work will come as fast as people get 
the interstate picture of Super-Power. They 
see that competition isn’t the life of public 
utility service, but simply duplication of pow- 
er plants and transmission lines. The farmer 
is waking up to the fact that only through 
the expansion of large utility systems into 
the country will he get the real benefits of 
electricity. 7 

Why not build big plants to generate elec- 
tricity at the coal mines, and transport elec- 
tricity instead of coal by the million tons? 
That is possible only where you can get 
plenty of water along with the coal. Water 
in mining regions is frequently permeated 
with chemicals that make it unfit for steam 
purposes. More often there isn’t enough 
water. Depending on the temperature of 
the water, modern steam-power stations have 
to pump from 600 to 1,000 tons of water for 
every ton of coal burned. 

The Boston Edison Company uses more 
condensing water than the domestic supply 
of that city. Where you find plenty of coal 
there is usually no water, or a supply that is 


Can power unused be brought to where it is most needed, or shall industry march west to meet power? In this 
map the light dots show available water power in nine districts of the United States. Below, the dark dots show pri- 
mary power in use. The West has great stores of power and little in use. 


plentiful at one season and low at others. 
From every angle, tying steam and water to- 
gether is the best thing. 

Frank G. Baum says that Super-Power is 
just banking your electricity. When you put 
all a community’s money into a bank, there 
is a larger supply of money than was needed 
when each individual carried his own roll, 
because each fellow carried a surplus. When 
each community makes its own electricity, it 
needs a surplus. When the different com- 
munities link up for the exchange of current, 
there is a surplus that can be switched around 
wherever needed. 


Factors Controlling Rates 


Wa:atT is Super-Power really going to do 
to the price of electricity? 

What is it really going to do for the farm- 
er? How long will it be before electricity re- 
places the steam locomotive on the railroads? 

The price of electricity is something that 
takes a little explaining. It isn’t so much the 
cost of “juice” that you pay for in your elec- 
tric light bill as it is the cost of getting it to 
you and of having it ready when wanted. 

It is a popular belief that water-power elec- 
tricity is cheaper than that generated by steam 
power. It costs considerably more per horse- 
power to build a hydro-electric plant than a 
steam plant. This high cost is represented by 
great dams, and where the water powers are 
remote, the right of way for transmission 
lines, a strip of land often several hundred 
miles long, purchased by the power company 
and constantly patrolled. 

But the two balance each other fairly well 
when it comes to operating expense, for while 
the steam plant costs less to build, it requires 
enormous supplies of coal and great man- 
power, whereas the hydro-electric plant is 
almost self-operative. 

If electricity could be generated for noth- 
ing, it would still cost the consumer nearly the 
same, because the expense of distribution is 
six to ten times the cost of making “juice.” 

Wherever Super-Power has had a chance to 
operate, it works to the advantage of the little 
town and the little fellow. In California, 
where the whole state is tied together from 


In the 


In a_ western 
state a farmer 
asked that an 
electrical com- 
pany be ordered 
to give him service. He lived eight miles 
from its transmission lines. He had offered 
to build his own connecting line and give it 
to the electric utility company if the latter 
would supply him with electricity. The com- 
pany refused, because that farmer would 
probably use only a couple of dollars worth 
of current monthly. In a few years the line 
would be worn out; and the company, hay- 
ing assumed ownership, would have to re- 
place it. 

Out of nearly six million farms in the 
United States only four hundred thousand 
have central-station electricity. There are 
only two or three farm customers to the mile 
of electric line in the country, against fifty to 
two hundred in the city. The farmer wants 
electricity, but chiefly for lighting his house 
and running a few light appliances. If he 
uses it on the small scale of the average city 
home, it must cost him much more. But if he 
will use it to do all farm work that can be 
handed over to machinery, then he can have 
it at a reasonable price. 

“But how can I use that much electricity 
profitably?” the farmer has asked. “Tell me 
what kind of work I ought to put it at.” 

“We don’t know,” the engineers answered, 
“but we’re going to find out for you.” 

Whereupon the National Electric Light 
Association, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers, after a conference, 
formed a national committee on the Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture. This national 
committee will set up several electrified 
country communities in different parts of the 
country and find out by experiment how the 
farmer ought to use electricity. The first ex- 
periment station is now being organized in 
Minnesota. 

It is quite likely that the farmer and elec- 
trical engineer, working out this problem, 
seek an industrial solution. Our first manu- 
facturing industries grew up in New England, 
where every farmer who lived on a creek had 
some sort of mill run with a water wheel and 
made “Yankee notions.” Farming in summer 
and manufacturing in winter, many of these 


East conditions are reversed. 
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Yankees became inventors and 
manufacturers, leaving the 
farms and going down into the 
cities. Super-Power will, in 
effect, put every farmer on 
the creek and give him a water 
wheel. He usually has time in 
the winter when he could work 
at a factory job. What can he 
make? Rat traps and wooden 
nutmegs in a show of his own? 
Or something larger in a 
neighborhood factory? The 
electrical engineer and the 
farmer must find out. 

As electricity will make a 
new type of farming, so it 
makes necessary a new kind 
of railroading. 

It is estimated that forty 
per cent of the railroad mile- 
age in the eastern zone, where 
Super-Power is most needed, 
can be electrified. But prob- 
ably not a single mile of it 
will be electrified until it be- 
comes absolutely necessary. 
That means when steam can 
no longer handle the passen- 
gers and freight over existing 
tracks, and it will be cheaper 
to electrify than to build more 
track and widen tunnels, 
bridges and gradings. Practi- 
cally all of our railroad elec- 
trification thus far has been 
done in just such emergencies. 

Ten years ago the Norfolk 
& Western Railroad’s coal traffic could no 
longer flow fast enough through the narrow 
neck of a bottle. The bottle was double- 
track railroad on each side of a tunnel, 
which was the narrow neck, having only a 
single track. One of two things had to be 
done—the tunnel could be widened and 
double-tracked, or it could be electrified. The 
latter method, being cheaper, was adopted; and 
the road is still handling all its traffic through 
the single-track tunnel with room for growth. 


Values in Railroad Use 


OW IS it done? Simply by hauling longer 
and heavier trains and hauling them 
faster and more steadily. In the days of steam, 
trains would pile up on each end of the tunnel, 
waiting to get through. With electricity there 
never been any delay. On some grades ap- 
proaching thc tunnel three heavy engines could 
seldom make more than seven miles an hour 
with full trains. Two electric locomotives 
make fourteen miles an hour. A dozen elec- 
tric locomotives replaced thirty-four of the 
best steam super-locomotives. Steam engines 
have to be turned around at the end of a 
trip, but electric locomotives do not. In one 
year nine electric locomotives on this railroad 
have handled a fifth more freight than forty- 
three steam engines had done, and the cost of 
Operating was lower. Finally, there is the 
question of private versus public ownership. 
The politician and demagogue are fascinated 
by the electrical utility business. It is a go- 
ing concern, paying dividends to its two mil- 
lion stockholders and constantly growing. A 
tempting field for exploitation and the picking 
of political plums. There are strong move- 
ments in more than one state for public own- 
ership. The electrical-utility industry is stead- 
ily fighting with the back-fire of customer 
Ownership, believing that when the people in a 
community own a substantial interest in the 
utility company that serves them, they will 
understand and protect it from politics. 
Many arguments pro and con have been 
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The largest power dam in the world, impound- 
ing Mississippi River waters at Keokuk, Iowa. 
At right, a 220,000 volt G. E. Co. transformer. 


advanced on both sides of this cues- 
tion. Here is one that I have never 
before seen put forward; judge for your- 
self whether it is a good one. 

“What is it you fear in public owner- 
ship?” I asked the president of an elec- 
tric equipment corporation, qualified to 
speak for the industry. “It can’t be the 
loss of your own job, because you could 
probably, get one just as good some- 
where else. It can’t be your employes’ 
jobs, because public ownership is always 
notoriously overmanned. You can't be 
afraid of confiscation, because your property 
would be paid for. 

“We are afraid of something else that vi- 
tally concerns the public,” he replied. “To 
put it in a single word—growth! Loss of 
growth in the marketing of power, which 
means loss of growth in the marketing of elec- 
trical apparatus. That’s the platform we’re 
fighting on, and our fears are based on hard 
experience. 

“Why do you cling to a strap and submit 
to crowding that is indecent in the New York 
subways during the rush hours? Because the 
building of New York’s subways is a munici- 
pal duty, and the city has never provided in 
advance for growth, as corporations provide 
for growth in current or telephone service. 

“It is often suggested that great private 
power companies generate the current and sell 
it to municipalities, letting them distribute to 
the public. The industry has done this, and 
invariably the same thing happens—the mu- 
nicipality exerts no sales effort to find new 
customers or create new uses for electricity, 
and the wholesale business in current and the 
demand for apparatus do not grow. 

“Over ninety-six per cent of our electrical 
output is generated by private companies, and 
less than four per cent in public ownership 
plants. But the latter use twelve per cent of 
all the coal burned by electrical utility com- 
panies, and twelve per cent of the labor. 

“Municipal ownership of electrical utilities 
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is largely past history. Electricity has sim- 
ply grown beyond the cities’ boundaries 
through the inter-connection of systems that 
require large generating plants and the trans- 
mission of current long distances of high volt- 
age. The municipality can only serve its own 
community. 

In reporting to the United States Govern- 
ment upon the northeastern zone, which in- 
cludes the New England states and seaboard 
states down to Virginia, W. S. Murray, a noted 
electrical engineer said, in substance: 

“To touch with politics this opportunity of 
national conservation, which immediately be- 
comes possible in the application of super- 
power principles, is to deliver a deadly blow 
to thé people. It was in this thought that I 
was greatly encouraged when, granting the ap- 
propriation to make the survey, the chair- 
man of the Appropriation Committee of Con- 
gress said: ‘We give you this money to make 
the power survey in order that the people may 
be shown what the economic procedure should 
be, but in granting it let it appear on the rec- 
ords that we do not promise or recommend 
that one dollar of the Government’s money 
be invested in the construction or operation 
of the plan you have proposed. 

“It was plain to see that that committee of 
sane men, viewing two wrecks on the shore 
of American history—namely, the railroads 
under government control, and our shipping 
interests—did not wish to be associated or 
accredited with recommendations that might . 
lead to a third.” 
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Everywhere in Cuba one finds the influence of the United States. 
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é We Call On a Good Customer of Yours 


By MERLE THORPE 














ashington, was begun under Gen. Wood’s administration. Across the harbor—one of the finest in the world—is old Morro Castle. 





HEN one hears that a 
good customer is in 
trouble, he is naturally 


disturbed. When in addition he 
gets alarming reports on his cus- 
tomer’s financial standing, espe- 
cially if that customer has a large 
credit account, he becomes ex- 
cited. Furthermore, if that cus- 
tomer, who is also a good per- 
sonal friend and has been twice 
substantially assisted, is in a bad 
way again, he is genuinely con- 
cerned. 

Cuba is our good customer, in 
1920 the fourth best. Cuba buys 
from us foodstuffs, clothing, im- 
plements, building material, cars 
and locomotives, lumber to the 
extent of a quarter of a billion 
a year. 

Ten million tons of these goods 
were transported on American 
vessels in 1919. 

Americans have nearly $700,- 
000,000 invested in Cuba’s plan- 
tations, railroads and other public 


utilities, and industries. A tidy 
sum. 
Cuba is a_ sister republic, 





brought forth in the great travail 





President Zayas 
of Cuba 


instability and unrest. 





right. 


I respect those sentiments; 


So I have talked frankly, and I trust modestly, of what 
we have done, of what we are doing and of what we 
plan to do, ever-mindful of the fact that any success that 
may come to Cuba will 
be a source of great 
satisfaction to the Gov- 
ernment and people of 
the United States. 


Business tells me that his read- 

ers have a two-fold interest in 
my country. He says that you have 
nearly $700,000,000 of your money 
invested in Cuba’s plantations, fac- 
tories, buildings, railroads and other 
public utilities, but deeper than this, 
that you have an interest in seeing 
the child which the great United 
States helped in its fight for freedom 
grow strong and prosper in its own 
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both 
are natural and worthy. Your editor 
further says that there have been reports from Cuba of 
graft and inefficiency, of insurrection and revolution, of 
No one deplores such reports more 
than I, realizing as I do that just as a business house 
suffers from baseless rumors, so does a nation. 


as the Corona Coronas he makes; 
with Senor Aspuru, owner of the 
Toledo sugar mill, who is justly as 
proud of its smoothly running or- 
ganization as the loyalty of its 
workers. And with others. 
President Zayas, a lawyer in 
private ‘life, is a business execu- 
tive in government administration. 
Let it stand at that for the mo- 
ment. He took office three years 
ago in the depth of the depres- 
sion. He had in the national 
treasury $400,000 in “nickels and 
pennies,” he told me, and two 
months’ pay due the government’s 
employes. Today there is over 
$20,000,000 in the treasury. Be- 
fore his taking office Congress had 
authorized the spending of $136,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year. “I'll 
not do it,” said President Zayas, 
though more diplomatically. 
Threats of impeachment, dire 
prophecies of revolution, did not 
daunt him. “I emulated the 
rock,” he said, and cut 3,200 em- 
ployes from the pay roll. Then 
he abolished the war-time bonus. 








per cent every government salary 





of the Spanish-American War, 

and for that we have a more 

than friendly feeling toward her. Reports 
have reached the business world lately that 
Cuba, its customer, its debtor, its good friend, 
is in trouble. Rumors of business pledges 
broken, of graft and incompetency in gov- 
ernment, of bankruptcy, of insurrection and 
revolution, were prevalent. And some talk 
of a Third Intervention! 

So a natural concern led the writer to 
Cuba itself for the facts. Having been an 
editor of the Havana Post some fifteen years 
ago, that experience gave me a facility in get- 
ting to strategical sources of information, 
also a background upon which to measure 
development—or retrogression. Although I 


had but two days to spend on the island, I 
had opportunity to talk with that grand old 
man of Cuba, General Crowder, whose high 
ideals for the people he loves, if not always 
reached by their leaders, have nevertheless 
been a constant inspiration. I talked with 
President Zayas, with Secretary of State Ces- 
pedes, with Secretary of Agriculture Betan- 
court, with Rafael M. Ybor, Instructor of De- 
partment of State, who has as remarkable an 
understanding of the United States as of Cuba. 
I talked with representatives of American in- 
vestments, with Aurelio Portuondo, sugar 
grower and manufacturer, with Senor de la 
Puente, who is as finely flavored a gentleman 


above $1,000. With other drastic 
economies he did the year’s job 
for $58,000,000 instead of $136,000,000. To- 
day it is $62,000,000. Imagine the excitement 
in this fair land of the brave and the free if 
our President, three years ago, had cut ex- 
penses from four billion to two billion! Some 
pressure would have been exerted, and as we 
used to say out in Kansas, some states would 
have been heard from. So was there pres- 
sure in Cuba. But Zayas prevailed. 
“And we have today $20,000,000 in the 
Treasury,” he said. At that point an at- 
tendant entered, bowed, and said something 
in Spanish. The President fished around m 
his left vest pocket and brought up a hand- 
ful of keys. Selecting a good-sized copper 


Next he reduced from 10 to 30 
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one, he gave it to the messenger. I won- 
dered vaguely if that was the key to the treas- 
ury, or if the incident was only allegorical. 

“Twenty millions,’ he continued, “and 
why should Cuba be considered unstable? 
Our currency is at par and you can’t say 
as much for many other countries of the 
world. And what other country besides Cuba 
has paid back its war loan to the United 
States?” he added. “In fact, 
Cuba was the first to pay in 
full.” 

“But the reports in the Cu- 
ban newspapers ” T began. 

“I know,” he interrupted. 
“But you must not believe all 
you see in the papers. A 
great part of it needs careful 
investigation and confirmation 

“I see by your papers,” he 
went on, with a quizzical 
smile, “that there are bandits 
and outlawry in the heart of 
New York, battles in the open 
sea, rum-running murders, 
scandal in high places, the Ku 
Klux Klan controlling certain 
states, bribery of high officials, 
yet”—and the twinkle deep- 
ened in his eye—“I am not 
moved to offer the United 
States, in its critical condition, 
the Cuban army and navy!” 

He scored a good one there, 
I thought, and I’m afraid I 
told him so. 

He dropped his facetious 
tone to say that one must read 
the newspapers intelligently, 
that crimes, war and rumors 
of war on the first page must 
be tempered by the classified 
advertising columns! 

I asked him about his pro- 
gram. 

“Now that we have got out 
of the woods economically,” he 
said, “I shall propose the re- 
peal of the 4 per cent profits 
tax; it brings us in about 
$1,000,000 and is a restraint 
upon business activity. Our 
sales tax, at first unpopular be- 
cause of its nuisance features, 
is working out very well. It 
brought in about $10,000,000 
last year. 

“Public improvements, roads, 
repair of highways, buildings, 
which we have had to hold up 
on account of the depression, 
must now go ahead. I want 
to see Santiago supplied with 
water. That important city 
today has water only on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays. 
To get an adequate supply, 
water must be pumped over 
the mountains. The engineer- 
ing plans are already drawn. 
It will cost about $5,000.000. 

“Then I shall recommend 
the development of our school 
System. We must add what cor- 
respond to your high schools. 
Cuba needs free instruction at this point, 
particularly along vocational lines. Our youth 
must be taught trades. I feel deeply what 
schools mean to us. In my drastic retrench- 
ment I did not touch them. In fact, I think 
the purse was loosened a bit for the schools.” 

It was at this point that I put the im- 
portant question, the question which I had 

mn told would not be answered. A part 
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of the floating debt, the claims of which 
amount to about $45,000,000 for supplies 
and materials contracted for and delivered to 
various departments of the government dur- 
ing several administrations, including public 
works, have not been met in their entirety, 
leaving about $14,000,000 pending. So I 
asked, “With this ambitious program of tax 
reduction and public improvement do you 
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This is Cuba’s White House, taken from the roof 
garden of the new 10-story Sevilla-Biltmore Hotel 


think you can pay up the floating debt?” 

He was too wary to be caught. He an- 
swered with another question. ‘¥ou have 
the three-year budget before you and its per- 
formance. Don’t you think that with even 
the added expenditure of ten to twelve mil- 
lion there will be enough left to take care 
of such obligations?” 


I might have said, “Yes, don’t you?” but I 
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didn't. Later I brought up the subject again. 
He replied carefully, as one going over 
ploughed ground, that he saw no advantage 
to Cuba, now that the .hard times were over, 
in having twenty millions locked up and earn- 
ing nothing; and that looking at it from a 
business standpoint, no better investment 
could be made than to apply such a surplus at 
once to the curtailment of this floating debt 

President Zayas is rather un- 
dersized, with a flashing eye, a 
quick mobility of feature and 
ready repartee, shrewd, ora- 
torical—all the qualities of a 
successful politician. He spoke 
tairly good English, so much 
better than my poor Spanish, 
that we carried on in English. 
His conversation was punc- 
tuated with literary allusions 
from Spanish and _ English 
writers—and most of all frem 
our own Mark Twain, Elbert 
Hubbard and Abraham Lincoln. 
He told me he had fifteen vol- 
umes of “Little Journeys,” and 
I found myself wondering if 
the same book agent who 
sold me a set had extended 
his successful operations into 
Cuba. 

“Lincoln,” he said, “was my 
father’s idol. He had his pic- 
ture hanging on the wall of 
our home, and it was one of 
the first things I can remem- 
ber as a boy.” 

President Zayas’ father was 
an eminent educator, and the 
president himself delivered an 
address in the United States 
in 1910 on “Lincoln’s Influence 
in Cuba.” His enemies—and 
he has them, for what politi- 
cian has not?—had told me 
that Dr. Zayas would lug in 
Abraham Lincoln and send me 
away believing he was a “Sec- 
ond Great Emancipator.” 
Such is politics in both eastern 
and western hemispheres. 
Zayas has his full quota of crit- 
ics. They say he is a grafter, 
that his relatives graft, and 
that recently in his monthly 
palace expense account there 
was an item of $12,000 for 
eggs! 

There was no way of check- 
ing these charges, nor was 
there need to for the purpose 
of this article. As one im- 
portant Cuban business man 
said, “I have no use for Zayas 
personally. His ethics are not 
my ethics, but I must stand up 
and say that he has given us a 
highly efficient business admin- 
istration.” 

As to the general situation, 
my observation of Cuba leads 
me to believe that in fifteen 
years there has been a great 
change in the attitude of pub- 
lic officials toward their trusts. 
Petty grafting, all too prevalent in those early 
days of the republic, has largely disappeared. 

Business conditions in Cuba today are 
good. Sugar a full crop and a good price. 
The sugar industry is Cuba’s life blood. 
Sugar planters and manufacturers were badly 
scorched during reconstruction days. Many 
Cubans feel keenly that the United States 
might have taken a different course when the 
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emergency tariff act was passed in 1921. 
President Harding signed the act May 27, 
1921, and overnight Cuba had a loss of $32,- 
000,000. “We produced to the hilt because 
of your urging,” said a planter. “The allies 
needed sugar, and it is fair to say Cuba pre- 
vented a veritable famine. Your tariff brought 
about great misfortune, for sugar is our prin- 
cipal crop as cotton is your South’s principal 
crop. Banks failed, depositors suffered, in- 
dustry languished.” 

Another of war’s economic casualties. 

The Cuban point of view simply is this: 

1. Cuba supplies the United States with 
50 per cent of its sugar. 

2. Cuba in turn buys a half-billion dollars 
worth of goods from the United States (1920 
figures). This is more than the purchases of 
all the Spanish-speaking countries of South 
America combined, and nearly as much as 
France buys from us. 

3. If Cuba should retaliate with a tariff 
war, we should lose much of this trade to 
competitors. 

4. But this is not the whole story. Sixty 

r cent of the Cuban sugar plantations be- 
ong to Americans, and naturally their profits 
come back to the United States in dividends 
and interest on bonds, and in federal taxes. 

The other 40 per cent of the plantations 
are largely mortgaged and owe big sums of 
money to American banks, export houses and 
manufacturers. 

Most of the Cuban railroads are owned or 
backed by Americans. 

And there is a large “invisible” trade in fire 
and life insurance. 

That in a nutshell is the story every 
thoughtful Cuban will tell you. I set it down 
as a reporter. This is not time or occasion 
to become involved in a sugar tariff argument. 

Cuban tobacco and Havana cigars furnish 
a similar plea for reciprocity. The United 
States, say the Cuban tobacco growers, in 
making her eight billion cigars, uses 138,- 
000,000 pounds of American-grown tobacco, 
and 22,000,000 pounds of Cuban filler as a 
blend. With Cuban tobacco at 91 cents a 
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pound and Yankee tobacco at 20 cents, where, 
it is asked, is there a competition that needs 
a high tariff wall? 

It surprised me to learn that we smoke 
only 45,000,000 Havana cigars yearly, while 
smoking eight billions of our own. And the 
prices we pay the cigar store man for these 
clear Havanas are: 

4,500,000 at 30 cents apiece. 

36,000,000 at 35 cents. 

4,500,000 at 40, 50 and 60 cents. 

Another interesting and homely fact: Cuba 
sends us 34,000,000 pineapples yearly. Cuba 
buys 1,000,000 crates from us and pays us 
46 cents apiece for them, or approximately 
a half-million dollars, also paper to wrap these 
same pineapples, $115,000 worth, and last— 
don’t miss this—$30,000 worth of nails to use 
in making the crates. Thus the men who dig 
the ore out of Minnesota’$ imOm range profit 
because their neighbors eat Cuba’S pineapples ! 


Elastic Wage System 


Bu I AM getting far afield. Cuba’s to- 
bacco, fruit crop, and her sugar, are in ex- 
cellent condition. The comeback from the 
universal depression of 1921 has been remark- 
able. Other countries, supposed to be far 
more intelligent in economic statesmanship, 
have hardly equalled Cuba in this respect. 
I was told that one reason for the come- 
back is the ability of Cuba to deflate its labor. 

I inquired into this. ‘When sugar dropped 
to 1.8 cents a pound,” said Senor Portuando, 
“T frankly told our men that we could pay 
them nothing for their year’s work, that we 
would do our best to furnish food for them 
and their families, using all our resources 
to that end. They believed us, and worked 
for nothing. For two months they lived on 
cane syrup and sweet potatoes. Thus we all 
pulled through. The next year we paid them 
80 cents a day; this year they get $3 a day. 
We play fair with them and they have con- 
fidence in us. We all suffer together; we all 
prosper together.” 

So it was in the sugar mills. Workmen 
dropped from high war wages to a bare living, 
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and that alone enabled mills to keep going. 

What was more important even than that 
year’s production with its shelter and scant 
food to workmen, and losses to operators, 
was the fact that the plantations were thus 
kept in condition for operation the next year 
when prices were better. A large part of the 
expense of sugar planting is in cleaning up 
fields of weeds and roughage; one plantation 
alone spent nearly $250,000 on this item last 
year. It should be said that this was ab- 
normally high, as the owners had only $70,000 
to spend the year before, just enough to 
“get by” for one season. (Incidentally, that 
$70,000 year is another grief of the Cubans. 
They say the tariff is based on that year’s 
expense, and it is not a normal year.) 

Then there is the tourist crop. It is grow- 
ing bigger each year. And the increase, if 
my observation is any good, is not due to 
thirst. That is a vaudeville joke. With Ha- 
vana only fifty-one hours from Broadway, the 
tourist business will continue to grow. 


“We desire the esteem and good-will of 
the United States,” said President Zayas, “and 
shall always try to merit your friendship. 
We feel very close to you, geographically, 
economically, and sentimentally. We want 
to—what is it you say in English?—to play 
ball with you. Your ideals are our ideals, 
but we must not forget that in addition to our 
being different from you, racially and tem- 
peramentally, it is scarcely twenty-five years 
since we have- had freedom to work out our 
own salvation. You have had 150 years, and, 
indeed, 100 years before that. So be charita- 
ble and patient. 

“Tell your business men that as long as I 
am president, Cuba will have a business ad- 
ministration. We know the value of stability; 
it means much both at home and abroad. 
And as for economy ——” 

I had risen to go. The servant of the 
palace came in to return the old copper key. 
The president slipped it into his left vest 
pocket, as he finished the sentence— 

“T shall see that the budget stays balanced.” 


Getting It Settled Out of Court 


A Billion Dollars in Claims and No Lawsuits 


of news credited to Dana of the Sun. 
News, he said, was something contrary 

to probability. It was the essense of the un- 
expected: 

“Tf a dog bites a man,” he said, “that isn’t 
news. But if a man bites a dog, it is.” 

Therefore the big news in this story is 
something that did not happen. It is the 
unexpected that did not take place when it 
was expected to. With the presidents of five 
hundred and thirty-two railroads at odds 
with the Government over something more 
than a billion dollars, not one went to law. 
Only one suit was prepared, and that did not 
get into court. If the settlements were not 
always satisfactory, at least the parties to 
them were able to shake hands when they 
said goodbye. And, mind you, the senti- 
ments of those railroad presidents were 
largely dyed with something beside money. 

Almost every one of them—perhaps every 
one of them—thought he and his road had 
been wronged. Something happened to the 
railroad business during the twenty-six months 
of government management. In the year 
preceding the war the roads netted a total of 
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By HERBERT COREY 


almost a billion dollars, and in the year after 
the Government let go they did not pay ex- 
penses. The lucky ones made less money 
than they used, and the others had to borrow 
at the banks. The emotional reactions of the 
presidents varied. Some felt moved toward 
mayhem, and others wanted to stand on a 
public corner and cry. 


Where the Trouble Began 


ET THEY settled with the Government 

without getting into court. This was not 
only the most enormous opportunity for a law 
suit that was ever developed, but the most 
complicated one. Our adventure into sea- 
shipping cost a pretty penny, but it was a 
fleabite to our flutter in railroading so far as 
convolutions and intricacies go. 

The Government took over, big and little, 
five hundred and thirty-two properties, lock, 
stock and barrel, which are valued at al- 
most twenty billion dollars by the I.C.C. It 
ran those roads to suit its war-time needs and 
with mighty little consideration for the needs 


of anyone else. For that privilege Uncle Sam 
ultimately took $1,696,000,000 out of his vest 
pocket—almost one-half what France owes us. 

Both sides kept books—and such books. 
There were 100,000 items in one set alone. 
The Government seized $362,000,000, which 
was every penny in the cash drawers and 
bank accounts of the roads, and paid it back 
as it pleased and when it pleased. The poor- 
er the road the more money it got, for the 
rich roads were presumed to be able to live 
on their fat. The Government forgot they 
had no fat just then. A Russian was more 
welcome at the doors of the U. S. Treasury 
than a railroader. Two months after the 
Government took the roads it began to m- 
ventory the property. 

It found that material and supplies to the 
book value of half a billion and more dollars 
were scattered along the more than a third of 
a million miles of road. Some things were im 
warehouses and some in the grass. The Gov- 
ernment had agreed to maintain the properties 
in substantially the same condition as when 
taken over, and to do so spent money on 
structures and the right of way. The roads 
said the Government was not getting its 
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money’s worth in labor; and, as they would be 
charged with these items in the end, that 
hurt. 

“You make us pay for too many men on a 
job,” they said. “And the men do not do 
enough work.” 

To keep up with the war business the Gov- 
ernment bought more than 4,000 locomotives 
and 112,000 freight cars. The roads said 
they cost too much; and, as the bills would 
ultimately be presented to them, that also 
hurt. 

“Squeeze the water out of these prices,” 
they begged. 

Yet they settled with the Government with- 
out going to law. That is the modern way 
of doing things. Litigation doesn’t pay. Not 
many business men ever found a dividend in 
a courthouse. It may be that not one of 
them felt that the Government had done gen- 
erous justice to his claims. But when each 
had wrangled with Director-General James 
C. Davis and his staff of the U. S. Rail- 
road Administration each was satisfied 
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“So do we,” said the Americans. ‘“Let’s 
sign.” 


Another slant at the modern business man’s 
confidence in the other fellow’s fair play is 
given by Willian Mott Steuart, the Director 
of the Census. A German census official 
called one day and Mr. Steuart showed the 
results of the recent census of manufacturers. 
The German could not understand. He said 
that Germany also demands certain informa- 
tion from her manufacturers; but before she 
gets it, the manufacturers submit to the 
third, fourth and fifth degrees. 

“They resist to the last moment,” he said. 
“We have to threaten them with all sorts of 
things. How do you get your men to tell?” 

“We ask for what we 
want to know,” said Mr. 
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performed if the Government spent on the 
task of maintenance as much as the roads 
had during a test period of equal length, due 
allowance being made for any difference in 
costs. 

The Government added almost 112,000 
freight cars and spent each year on each car 
almost one hundred dollars more on upkeep 
than the roads had been accustomed to spend. 
It added more than 4,000 locomotives and 
spent twice as much on upkeep; and the 
maintenance of way and structures cost two 
dollars where the roads had spent one. The 
roads argued that 
much of this was 




















that the representa- 
tives of the Govern- 
ment wished to be 
fair. They might 
quarrel with the law, 
but under the law 
they were getting a 
Square deal. Therefore they kept away from 
the courts. They missed a chance to keep 
a law suit running around the house for the 
next twenty years. 

That’s the way the big men do business 
nowadays. Look a few months backward at 

manner in which our claim for money 
loaned was met by Great Britain. The Brit- 
ish statesmen came over here to do the 
best they could for their country. They 
advanced every argument they could, put in 
every counter-claim, gouged into every weak- 
ness, made every plea. 

They might have hung back and demanded 
aM international tribunal, which is a nation’s 
Manner of going to law, or delayed action, 
or taken any one of half a dozen courses. 
po after they had talked it over they 


“This is what we can pay. We think it fair.” 


Both sides produced 
books and vouchers 


Steuart. “A good share of our statistics come 
in by mail. They know we play fair.” 

When Director-General Davis took charge 
of the Railroad Administration, the first thing 
he did was to set up a staff of experienced 
railroad men. Not one in a position of re- 
sponsibility had been less than twenty years 
in the business. Then he began to get in- 
formation. There were almost 2,500,000 
freight cars and 61,890 locomotives to be ac- 
counted for, among other things, on the 
366,197 miles of road. Every penny spent 
was to be noted. A system of joint checks 
was set up, so that both sides should be in- 
formed on every question in controversy. It 
cost the Government almost $20,000,000 to 
do it, but it was worth it. The conclusions 
based on the joint checks were not questioned. 
They could not be. 

But when it came time for settlement, a 
bug was found in the form of standard con- 
tract on which twenty lawyers had worked. 
One clause provided that the Government 
should restore the properties to their owners 
in substantially the same condition as when 
received. Another provided that this agree- 
ment should be considered as having been 
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a false charge. Labor, 
they said, was inefficient 
: under the Government 
and it was not fair to soak them for the faults 
of management. They got away with this—- 
they asked half a billion dollars drawback be- 
cause of the inefficiency of labor—for a time. 
The I. C. C. held with them at first. Then 
Director-General Davis won his argument. 

“Railroad labor was no more inefficient 
than the sort of labor the rest of us got,” 
said he. “Other people did not recover. Why 
should the roads?” 

That was his position throughout. That 
the roads were making money before the war 
and were losing money when the war was 
over he admitted, and that the Government 
made two mistakes in its dealings. One was 
in the concessions made to organized labor, 
and the other was the fact that the roads 
were not permitted to increase their rates to 
meet their added outlay. But he also insisted 
that the loss of money was not provably the 
Government’s fault. The roads had been 
marks for sharpshooters for a long time 
Their early errors were being constantly 
brought up against them. 

“Tt is true that they suffered a severe eco- 
nomic loss,” said he, “but this is a loss for 
which the Government is not responsible and 
for which no cempensation could be paid, and 
is probably a loss that would have occurred 
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because of a state of war, independent 
whether or not federal control had existed.” 

Davis says that the reason why the war bills 
between the Government and the roads were 
settled without litigation is three-fold. 

“In the first place, most men are fair. 
When both sides put all the cards on the 
table they pay by what is shown. 

“Second, most of the railroad presidents 
were big men. They wished to avoid trouble 
with the Government. They are patriots. 

“Third, they felt inclined to accept a fair 
settlement, even though it was not generous, 
because they were poor. The roads needed 
the money.” 

He was able to convince them that, as a 
whole, the roads had been well kept up by 
quoting their own figures. In 1920, after the 
release of the properties, the roads moved 
9,000,000,000 more ton-miles than in 1918, 
which was the best previous year. They 
moved more tons per car and more miles per 
day than the Government had ever been able 
to do, er than they had themselves done. 
They could hardly have done that if the roads 
had been starved. Now they are getting far 
enough away from the war to call themselves 
normal. There are fewer bad order cars 
than ever before and more locomotives in 
good order. Under their own management 
last year they netted $985,000,000, which is 
ten million dollars more than they made in 
the last pre-war year of private manage- 
ment. True, two billion more dollars had 
been invested. 

“It was the subordinates that made much 
of the trouble,” said Davis. 

The railroader, he explained, is an in- 
tensely loyal soul. His road is the best ever, 
his boss the best ever; those who wrong 
either are incredibly blackhearted. They 
fought for every inch of vantage through the 
period of government control, as they should 
have done. Because of their partisanship 
they made too optimistic reports. They were 
honest but one-sided. 

“Here is a claim for ‘steen millions 
against the Government,” they said. “And it 
will stand up. Hooray.” 

So their superiors reported to the directors, 
because they believed; and the directors re- 
ported to the Government. Neither thought 
how immense were the sums the Government 
had expended. The Pennsylvania road, for 
example, handled 10 per cent of all the 
freight of the whole country during the war. 
Neo one thought of economy; no one could. 
The job was to get the job done. When 
settlement time came both sides 
produced books and vouchers. It 
took time to strike a balance, of 
course; and when that balance 
was struck, there was a bit 
of sparring. No wonder. 
There was a matter of forty 
million dollars between them. 
The figures were gone over 
again, and the Pennsyl- 
vania officials retired for 
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Davis says frankly that he does not know 
whether in this case or any other he has 
done full justice. No one could know, he 
said. The cases were too stupendous. The 
human mind could not grasp them, and no 
one was on the job but humans. No lawyer, 
he says, would know how to prepare one of 
these cases if it had been sent to court. No 
court would know how to handle it. What 
he does know, he says, is that: 

“I tried to be fair. I believe I was. 

“If any one got the best of us, I don’t 
know who.” 

On this second road the representatives of 
the two sides had agreed on the credits each 
claimed, but the road’s people held it was 
entitled to a larger allowance. The president 
came to Washington. 

“We will pay whatever you think is right,” 
he said. “Ill start by saying that. But be- 
fore you decide, hear me for ten minutes.” 

He told what the road had done, what had 
been done to it, how it did it. When he got 
through he said: 

“Well?” 

“Nine million dollars,” said Davis. 
sorry. But that’s what you owe.” 

He had the best of these situations, said 
Mr. Davis, because his was a one-man affair. 
He had no board to consult. He was the 


“Tm 


boss. He could settle each case to suit him- 
self. Often the element of time won the 
battle. If it had been necessary to go into 


a back room and wrestle with a bunch of 
hard-headed assistants and perhaps postpone 
and delay, the railroaders might have changed 
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Litigation doesn’t pay 
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their minds. As it was, he could strike when 
the iron was hot. Once the head man of a 
delegation had been his friend for years. They 
were standing in the embrasure of a window 
while the experts were fighting over equa- 
tions. The railroad man said to him: 

“What are these equations they’re talking 
about, Jim?” 

“Damn if I know, Charley,” said Davis. 


“Do you?” 
“Hell, no,” said Charley. “Tell you what 
I'll do. I'll give you two million dollars.” 


“You bought a horse,” said Davis. Then 
he turned to the disputants. 

“Never mind the equations,” he said, ‘“‘what- 
ever they are. The case is over.” 

In one instance a claim for $400,000 was 
presented on behalf of one road, the charge 
being that the engines had not been properly 
maintained. Engines are sent to the shops 
at regular intervals for what are called 
“classified” repairs. Between times they are 
expected to do a certain number of miles. 
The road claimed the Government owed 
2,000,000 miles that its undermaintained en- 
gines had not been able to perform. Davis 
said the engines had done 1,500,000 miles 
better than during the previous test period, 
because they had been so well kept up. The 
joint record was called for. 

“You win,” said the railroader. 

That was the sort of thing that happened 
constantly. . Fair-minded men were on the 
job. Another common-sense reason why law- 
suits were avoided is that pegs to hang them 
on were hidden so far as possible. The Gov- 
ernment did not pay for item by item. That 
would leave the account open, and years later 
some ingenious master-mechanic might think 
up some brand new claim. Itemized payment 
might conceivably irritate some one into go- 
ing to law, too. It is not in human nature 
to avoid kicking if the man across the street 
gets more for his dollar than you do. But 
if you do not know and could not prove it, 
anyhow, you will go on being content. So 
Davis paid lump sums for blanket releases. 
Another reason is that the Government paid 
cash. 

“Tl give you five million dollars,” the 
Director-General said in one case. 

“When?” asked the president of the oad. 

“Now,” said Davis. “As soon as I can 
have a check made out.” 

“Give me the check,” said the president. 
“T want to catch a train.” 

Cash and a quick settlement would stave 
off many a lawsuit if people only stopped to 
think. Many a man tries to be clever and 
get the best of his opponent, and only man- 
ages to get himself in a jam. Davis came 
to that conclusion years ago when he was the 
head of the railroad attorney’s committee in 
Iowa. Life wasn’t so easy for the roads even 
then. The legislators had just taken away 
from them the privilege of issuing passes, 
which had smoothed their way through many 
a rough spot. Davis feared that the state 
legislators might possibly try to be rough 
with the railroads. So he asked a favor. 

“J just want permission,” he said, “to 
make a statement of our case to the legis- 
lative committees, which can be published 
in the papers.” 

There was no trouble, because that state- 
ment clarified understandings. Both sides 
were able to agree. Most people feel that 
way when they are given a chance, Davis 
says. When he was a country lawyer he used 
to beg his clients to keep away from the 
courthouse. 

“Don’t go to law,” he said. 
and talk it over. You both 
fair.” 
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The Battle of the Bonus 


ERE MABLE, 
D I just received your picture post card 


from Washington an have stuck it in 
my war album. ld like to 
get a chanct to look over 


By ED STREETER 


Author of the Famous “Dere Mable” Letters 





some of those locul battel 
fields myself. Its turrible 
to think of the acers of 
devustated desks an of the 
brave lads that stuck by 
em till they passed out 
from loss of ink. I knew 
a private once what fought 
the war in Washington. 
Hes drawin disibility pay 
now for a parilized right 
arm. But that aint what I 
took my pen in hand to 





Its this Bonus bisness 
thats botherin me. I wish 
youd get me the real inside 
dope on it if you happen 
to be talkin to Mr. Coolidge the well known 
presydent some day. It aint that Im mixed 
up on where I stand. I know that all right. 
Id just like to find who started all this an 
give him a chanct to see if his war risk in- 
surance still works or not. 

Theyve been pullin an haulin me from pil- 
low to post about this thing ever since you 
went away. There aint a day somebody dont 
come up to me an ask me for my views. Its 
the first time anybodys wanted em since the 
day I brought the picture post cards back 
from Paree. But them was views worth askin 
for. Which is a French joke an I guess you 
wouldnt understand. 

One day its the Ex-Service Mens Aunty 
Bonus league thats after me to sign up with 
their outfit. Next day another bunch is 
tellin me Id be a dumbell to do that cause all 
I got to do is to sit tight an holler an Wash- 
ington will have to come across with the 
price of a second hand Ford Poco Pronto, To 
use a French idiot of speech. All of which 
was confusin till I got onto the idear of what 
they was talkin about. 

The Silver Tongued Oraters call it adjustibel 
compinsation, whatever that means. I call it 
a handout an handouts was over for me when I 
marched off the dock at 
Hoboken. At last Im on 





“And they tell me—”’ 


Sin Breck have the Treasury would have 
gone bust the first pay day on 
me alone. 


Steepel Jacks that climb stee- 
pels gets 25 smacks per diem, as 
the lawyers say, cause their work 
is sposed to be dangerus. On 
that scale I often wonder what I 
would have drawed that day in 
the Bois de Forges wood when 
the bullets was playin “she loves 
me she loves me not” with the 
daisys right above my tin derby? 
And what do you 
spose me an An- 





uniform that was three sizes too big for me 

But I got m, didn’t I. An I went to France 
An I aint sorry. An theres a few others in 
the same boat. About two milyun of em to 
be exack. An they tell me the govermint 
owes me money! 

Why, Mable, do you spose if I saw a guy 
pushin a lot of wimmin an children into the 
lake, an I was to give him a poke in the nose, 
that Id send em all a bill for $1.25 a year 
later? It makes me sore to have em act like 
this war was fought on a contrack basis. Its 
the only war I got an Id like to keep it 
decent. 

Of course if Id been mussed up that would 
be differunt. Id have. expected a lot from 
them then an Id have been the first to holler 
if I didnt get it. But from all I can make 

out theyre tryin to do their 
best for those fellows, I 





gus MacDonald was 
worth an hour the 
time we sat in the 
Chathoe (which is a kind of a 
French railroad station near 
Brillycourt) and listened to 
the Fritzes take the thing 
apart over our heads? An Mable, 
I can remember times. when, 
on a piece work basis, Ive peeled 
$500,000 worth of Govermint 
potatoes in one week without 
gettin it. 

Wages for what we 
through! Wages hell! (If youll \ 


went ane 


ed 
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Nos) 


Bil Breck heard a man say theyd 
spent two bilyuns on em ai- 
ready an that was just the 
beginnin. More strength to 
em, I say. An there aint 
a fellow what was really in 
the scrap an saw em go 
down that dont agree with 
me. If there is an I run 
into him hes liable to need 
a little help himself—an it 
wont be from the Bonus. 
Im for diggin down for that 
a crowd till I strike rock— 
An then I feel ashamed 








excuse the expressun.) Do they 
think we’re like those fellows 
Ceser used to hire when he wanted 
to catch himself a new town? But thats 
history, Mable, which of course you wouldnt 
understand. 

Of course I took what they handed me. Id 
have took all theyd give me if not more. As 
it was, by the time they got through takin de- 
ductions away from me my Vin Rooge allow- 
ance wouldnt have kep a Frenchman alive till 
his Petty Dajunay (which is a French dish 
eaten right after breakfast). Just the same, 
Mable, Id have taken Rushin roobles if theyd 
handed em out. So would the rest of the bunch. 

When I first went down to trainin camp 

there was an old fat horse doctor 
that said I couldnt be a soldier 





a self supportin basis as the 
man wrote his wife when 
he hung himself. I don’t 
need no more free movies, 
nor Paris Heralds, nor feet- 
less socks to wear. on my 
rists nor nuthin. Im work- 
in now—An it aint the Gov- 
ermint nether. 

But when I tell these 
Bonus fellows that they 
look at me like I was mis- 
sin some of my buttuns. 
They say dont I know the 
Govermint owes me money. 








hd 





cause I didnt have good feet. 
Quick as anything I says I knew 
they wasnt much to look at but 
I hadnt figgered that I was en- 
terin em for no beauty contest. 
Fast with the comeback, thats me 
all over, Mable. An when I saw 
he looked kind of sheepish I says 
Id used em for twenty 


“That fat old horse Doctor” 


cause I cant give no more 
An instead of that they 
want me to hop on the band 
wagon an take a ride with em. Well they 
got another guess comin, thats all. 
The way it all looks to me is this. Either 
they owe us somethin or were lookin for 


charity. Now I know they dont owe me 
nothin. I didnt fight the war for the Gov- 
ermint. I fought it for my home and my 


country and for you, if youll excuse me men- 
tionin it. 

Nobody owes me nothin for that. Then 
it must be charity. Well I dont want no 
help just now. An as long as things is 
breakin right whats the use of goin round 
yellin for help. Keep that for the fellows 
what got knocked out—An as for them—well, 
Mable, I kind of feel it oughtnt to be our 
duty to take care of them. It ought to be 
our privilege. 

No—when I get to be a dodderin old reck 
like your granfather, with Spanish moss hang- 
in from my chin an my granchildren (if youll 
excuse my referin to em) sittin on my knee 
in regular order Im goin to tell em about the 

war if they like it or not. 





odd years (barrin a 
few months at the . 
start) an they hadnt 
wore off yet. But it 
wasnt no use. I come 
near tastin my first 





It seems that accordin to 
the rules of the Patryots 
Union they forgot to pay 
US Overtime or somethin. Maybe its for 
smoothin out horses on Christmas. I dont 
know. Im here to state one thing, though, 
an that is I dont need no hired Napolyuns 
to tell me who owes me money an who 
dont. 

Of course they didnt pay me enough. Cause 
Why? Cause they couldnt. It they could 


“The post cards from Paree” 





blood that day. 

An remember how, 
after that old pill- 
shooter had stamped the “I-C” 
on my dogs, it took me three 
months to butt my way into the 
army? It would be easyer for a 
camel to take a needle out of his 
eye as mister Shaksper said than 





ait ae 





An when they ask me if I 
was in all the battels Im 
goin to raise my head as 
high as the lumbago lets me 
an say “Yes; all of em but 
one—the Battle of the 
Bonus. 

“I had all the war I 
wanted before the 11 of 
Nov. 1918.” 

An thats that. Give my 
regards to your mother. 
An to the dog if hes with 
you. An to your father 
to for all I care. 





it was for me to get permission to 
get my head blowed off in a 


“Feetless socks on my rists” 


Yours till germany pays, 
BILL. 





THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Our Interdependent Industries 
IV. Steel By Jamison Handy 


TRENGTH, endurance, versatility—these are the nature of 
S steel. The staunchness to stand, the elasticity to yield, the 

readiness to take uncounted supple shapes and hold them 
firmly —these are the greatness and grace of steel, substance 
and fibre and instrument of industry, skeleton and sinew of 
civilization. 

What nobility of example, what inspiration of unending service 
is held before business by the sturdy stability and eager edge of 
this ubiquitous metal, which suits itself with equal willingness to 
surgery or ditch-digging, the blaze of battle or the stitch of 
domesticity. 


Serene of span as a mighty burden bearer, or modestly under- 
lying the beauty of skyscraper, steel comes with like competence 
to the core of burrowing tunnel or the soar of steeple. No task is 
too great for the majesty of its mettle. None is too humble for 
the bend of its dignity; none too delicate for its fettle and fine- 
ness; none too wearing for its patience and persistence. No metal 
is too lowly to be met in the comradeship of alloy, spirit of 
cooperation. 


What wonder then that every modern activity has come to take 
aid of its giving, until today we find serviceable steel, piercing 
and shielding, hauling and holding, rolling and riding, in brake- 
band as in engine, in the ship that floats as the anchor that sinks, 
in pen for pig as in pen for poet —a thousand ranges of contrast 
as pointed as the sword and the ploughshare. 
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ROM the open pit 
or tunneled mine 
come the iron ores, 














ROM open hearth or Bessemer 
converter, liquid steel in kettles 
is poured in ingot molds. Mills roll 
the white-hot ingots into basic shapes. 





[)ELIVERED by train and ore boat to the perpet- 
. ual flames of tall blast furnaces, the ores are dumped 
into the coke blast, with limestone as a filtering flux. 
The molten iron runs out to harden into pigs. Steel 
18 manufactured by melting refined iron with carbon. 


Pictures by U. S. Steel Corp., Bethlehem Steel Co., Brown Hoisting Mach. Co 
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O TRANSPORTATION, steel gives not 

only the rail and the car and the wheel, 
but the power utilities of locomotive and crane. 
To manufactures, it supplies the materials for 
a myriad devices and the means that fashion 
them; to commerce, the shelter of structure 
and the protection of safe or vault. 


Pictures by Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Bethlehem Steel 
‘o., Ford Motor Co., Burri Adding Machine Co., Mosler 
Safe Co Aust Co., Holt fg. Co 
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O AGRICULTURE, as to mining, steel 

gives the tools; to engineering, all instru- 
ments from the compass to the giant crank- 
Shaft; to lumber, the ax, chain and saw. 
Containers great and small are of steel in its 
many forms, the pipe line and tank of petro- 
leum and gas supply, as well as the crucibles 
of the chemical industries and holds of ships. 
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ANY varying metals 
bear the name steel, 
Heat treatments, carbon 
and alloy give unnum- 
bered changes of quality. 


Bridgework or hammer or 
fence wire differ widely from 
needle or tool steel or lathe. 
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U. S. Trade with Austri for 

for 

- 0. frade with Austria By FREDERICK ad 

And Her Neighbors SIMPICH _ 

Illustrated by Charles Dunn bo 

ODAY, Vienna is slowly but surely Zimmermann— outside capital, some of the for 

winning back her old title as money changed all Vienna banks are in turn 1 

queen of southeast Europe. Remember tthis. In _ the branching out into other Aus 

Austria’s dark days of 1922. Barely eighteen October elec- countries; the Creditanstalt due 

months ago, Austrian paper money sank so_ tions, the Na- has founded a bank in Am- figh 

swiftly that clerks in stores had no time to _ tionalists were badly sterdam and bought an interest oth 

serve customers, so fast they had to work snowed under. Finan- in another in Berlin. And, on fait 

marking up prices as Kronen went down. In _ cial aid through the the job as usual when capital for 

his distress, the Finance Minister even planned League, the _ invest- is moving around in Europe, of | 

to ship Austria’s famous Gobelin tapestries to ment of outside we discern again the powerful mal 

America, and exhibit them here at a fixed banks in Austrian figure of Stinnes—this time dist 

price of admission, to raise funds for his banks and industries, buying control of the Alpine Pol 

treasury. In the end, he actually pawned all tend now to make Montan Company, which is of | 

these tapestries with the British—for of Vienna a commer- the leader of the iron industry I 

£2,500,000! cial emporium for of Austria. buy 
The whole world applauds the genius of the states that once Though she was the first her 
Chancellor Seipel, the cnly priest at the head formed part of Aus- European country to get into cou 
of a government. His effective appeal to the tria~-Hungary, much the big war, Austria is now of 

League, its timely response, its guarantee of as it was once the also the first to reach the safe, por 
Austria’s sovereignty—the singular success of _ center of their politi- sane path back to normal eco- per 

Dr. Zimmermann, former burgomaster of cal, literary and artis- nomic life. Her reparations are cen 

Rotterdam, in his big job as business man- tic life. A sign postponed 20 years. Now her 6 | 

ager of Austria—all stand conspicuous in the of new faith in chief foreign debt is for re- cen 

annals of European reconstruction. Austria was lately construction loans, totaling silk 

No need to detail them here. But in clos- shown when a $130,000,000, towards tit 

ing this series of articles on Uncle Sam’s New York syndi- which are pledged customs nicl 

competitors in Europe, it is useful to see cate offered 100,- and tobacco receipts. In last 

just what has happened in Austria since she 000 shares of the July last all war loans were can 

passed the crisis of 1922; and to glance Vienna Mercur- called for redemption at alse 

briefly, also, at trade conditions in the Suc- bank to Yankee face value, in order to pay pap 

cession States, ripped from the old empire of investors at $15 a them off cheaply before the \ 

Franz Joseph. share. That Vienna is swiftly recovering her crown goes higher. It’s stabilized now at bac 

During the first half of 1923, Europe took old position as the financial clearing house 70,000 to the dollar, or 14,400 to 1. You can sug: 

50 per cent of all our exports, or goods to the for southeast Europe, is further shown by the see what a fat saving this means, but it’s oils 

amount of $950,000,000. Our total trade steady inflow of bank capital. rough on those who patriotically bought bonds! res 

with Austria and the Succession States is al- Today the Bank of England controls the These banks, with their new strength, are che 

most back to what it was in 1914—counting Anglo-Austrian Bank. The old Laenderbank become great issuing houses for new capi- ton 

American goods sold to Holland, Denmark, has come under French control, and is now tal in Austrian industry. It is now a usual awe 

Belgium and Germany and reshipped then known as the “Bank de l'Europe Central.” practice, when new stock issues are marketed, buy 

to Prague and Vienna. The “Big Seven” Vienna banks now find to allot large blocks to syndicates formed by mo: 

Of far more ultimate interest to us than blocks of their shares held by American, the bank that does the financing; it thus not nea 

these mere belated trade figures, however, are British, French, Belgian, German, Swiss and only votes on its own shares, but also those I 

the economic processes now going on—and Dutch banking groups. J. P. Morgan and of clients on deposit with it, and thus busi- Vie 

the effect they may have on our future trade, Co., and Schroeder and Co. of London, have ness and industry are passing largely under It : 

and not only with Austria, but all the small bought interests in the Boden Creditanstalt; bank control. the 

countries in that part of Europe. the London Provincial and Union Banks, as In view of Czechoslovakia’s rapid rise as @ eas 

Eighteen months ago, the so-called Ger- well as Lazard Brothers of London, have also manufacturer and trader, her recent t Eu 

man Nationalist party was so strong in Aus- bought shares in the Creditanstalt, and the and other agreements with France cannot 

tria that, had a plebicite been taken, the tot- all-powerful Schneider and Co. of Paris own but bring her neighbor Austria more under ae 
tering country would no doubt have voted for an interest in the Niederoesterreichische Es- French influence. Already the French own ; 

union with Germany. Prosperity—under compte Gesellschaft. Strengthened thus by part of the Austrian Southern Railway, and = 
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are urging that it be made an international 
economic unit, running through the Succession 
States. Political and military agreements, 
similar to that made between France and 
Poland, are now being negotiated between 
France and the Czechs, it is said; this will 
make Czechoslovakia a link in the chain 
which French politicians, bankers and manu- 
facturers are drawing*around Germany. 

Then she will form part of a Belgian- 
French-Czech-Polish alignment, supported 
probably by her Little Entente colleagues, 
Yugoslavia and Roumania. No other con- 
tinental combination could rival this, unless 
Germany and Russia should form an alliance. 
Fundamentally, however, these agreements all 
tend to stop the fuss over frontier restrictions, 
import and export licenses, visa and passport 
troubles and similar obstacles to travel and 
trade which have helped hold Central Europe 
back for the past five years. 

Our own commerce with them can only 
prosper when these small lands shall have 
settled their disputes and begun trading 
freely among themselves. The Czechs 
afford a good example. They quickly put 
their house in order, and now they pay 
for our cotton, oils, tobacco, foodstuffs, 
metals and textiles with their own glass, 
flax, furniture, textiles and magnesite. 

We do far more business now with this 
new republic than we ever did when she 
formed a part of the Austrian Empire. 

Though bound together for centuries, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia today, partly 
due to the rise of the Czech crown, are 
fighting to form new trade connections in 
other lands. At her last international 
fair, Vienna drew 25,000 buyers from 
foreign parts. Hungary took 30 per cent 
of her 1923 imports from Austria. Vienna 
makes a bold bid to become the 
distributing center of goods from 
Poland and Russia, to the markets 
of south and southeast Russia. 

In point of volume, Germany 
buys more from Austria, and sells 
her more, than does any other 
country. She shares to the extent 
of 24.6 per cent in Austria’s im- 
port. trade; the Czechs get 23.3 
per cent of it; Hungary, 11.8 per 
cent. We hold fourth place, with 
6 per cent, Britain gets 2 per 
cent. Austria sells us artificial 
silk, velour hats, leather, an- 
tiquities, and manufactures of 
nickel, brass, bronze, silver, and 
last year she sold us 1,465,000 in- 
candescent lamps. From her we 
also get much wrapping 
paper and undressed furs. 

We send her grain, flour, 
bacon, copper, typewriters, 


Sugar, tobacco, fats and 
oils, asbestos, gums and 
resins, machinery, and 


chemicals—and some cot- 
ton. We are the only far- 
away land from which she 
buys to any extent, and 
most of her exports go to 
near neighbors. 

For American exporters, 
Vienna is a strategic point. 
It stands at the crossing of 
the great north-south and 
east-west trunk lines of central 
Europe. It supplies foreign goods 
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to all southeast Europe—even to the Near 
East; it is a convenient point at which to 
warehouse goods for distribution anywhere in 
that part of the world, and its Municipal 
Council plans to set up a Vienna Free Harbor 
on the Danube—now open to ships of all 
flags. 

Such a free port would encourage the erec- 
tion of factories engaged in finishing raw or 
semiraw materials and would provide ware- 
house stations for foreign goods destined for 
points further inland. Vienna’s importance 
in the traffic of east, west and south Europe 
is shown by the fact that in the first half of 
1923 about 1,350,000 metric tons of goods 
went in transit through Austria—mostly 
through Vienna. 

American traders should remember that 
Vienna, growing fast as an important finan- 
cial center, with many big banks now financ- 
ing various waterpower projects, industries 
and trading concerns, controls a large traffic 
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in goods which never actually enter Aus- 
tria. Thus, Polish, Yugoslav and Roumanian 
products may be sold through Vienna firms; 
and American goods bought by Vienna trad- 
ers can be shipped direct from the States to 
points all over eastern Europe. Today large 
quantities of textile raw materials are bought 
by Vienna, for use in Czech mills. Polish 
timber is sold through Vienna, for western 
consumption. 

Fully as interesting to American exporters 
is the rapidly increasing importance of 
Trieste, as a port of entry for the hinter- 
land of Austria, Czechoslovakia and Yugosla- 
via. The rail haul from Trieste to the Dan- 
ube is comparatively short. This river—with 
its chief transportation company, a British 
controlled concern operating about 100 steam- 
boats and 442 barges—serves a wide territory 
east and west. 

More and more, central European shippers 
are routing goods via Trieste. South German 
exporters, too, are coming more within the 
commercial radius of Trieste, says a report 
from the U. S. Consul at Stuttgart. Since 
the last increases of the German railway 
tariff and the burdensome system of gold port 
charges at Hamburg, the Bavarian .and other 
shippers of south Germany prefer the cheaper 
export freight rates via Trieste. The use of 
this route also avoids the present risks and 
delays met in sending goods across turbulent 
Germany. 

Our exporters of building materials may be 
interested to read that Japan is buying much 
reconstruction material through Trieste, such 
supplies being shipped from that port to 
Japan direct, by the Lloyd-Triestino. Numer- 
ous German firms have kept duty-free 
transit stocks at Trieste, so as to fill all orders 
promptly. German exports through Trieste, it 
is said, were over 30 per cent more in 1923 
than the year before. 

Austria’s new tariff policy—another wel- 
come sign of disappearing frontier frictions— 
makes many friendly concessions to goods 
from France, England, Italy, Switzerland, 
Yugoslavia, Belgium and Poland and Japan. 
These countries, in turn, have made tariff 
terms favorable to imports from Austria. It 
may be that by this plan for directing and 
controlling her imports of foodstuffs, raw 
materials and needed manufactured articles, 
she may be able to keep out any future flood 
of cheap wares let loose by Germany. 

In ending these stories of our trade with 
Europe, and our customers and competitors 
there, the facts adduced show we maay. re- 
joice and be glad. 

In brief, Europe took, prior to and dur- 
ing the war, over three-fifths of our exports. 
Today, in spite of her lingering sickness, she 
somehow manages to buy a bit more than half 
of all we sell, and to supply us with about 
32 per cent of our total imports. 

Viewing our whole world trade, the trend 
of exports and imports seems now free from 
the “markedly erratic movements both of 
qantities and prices attending the rise to and 
the slump from post-war trade-boom 
levels,” says the Department of Com- 
merce. It is even more gratifying that 
the level at which this stabili- 
zation has taken place, for 
both exports and imports, is 
well above pre-war position, 
even when due allowances are 
made for the rise in 
the level of prices. 
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‘TRADE associations came in for some more interdepart- 

mental discussion in correspondence which was released for 
publication by the Department of Commerce on January 10. 
Two years before, lacking one month, the Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of Justice had engaged in their 
first: exchange of letters, following personal discussions by offi- 
cials, and this earlier exchange had ended with the Department 
of Justice reserving full freedom to initiate proceedings against 
any persons or associations it, in its own judgment, had rea- 
son to think were violating the law. 

The correspondence published on January 10 of this year, 
again between the same two departments, appears neither to 
add to nor subtract from that position. The Attorney General 
even fails to give to the Secretary of Commerce advice which 
the Secretary asked, whether or not he should continue his co- 
operative plan with trade associations, with the trade associa- 
tions distributing their statistics, not merely to members and 
the Department of Commerce, but also to members of the pub- 
lic who care to pay a reasonable subscription price. That was 
a matter for determination by the Department of Commerce, 
the Attorney General said. 

All of this seems to leave trade associations exactly where 
they were before, except that they have the advantage of some 
clear and resounding statements from the Secretary of Com- 
merce regarding their economic functions and importance. 

That is a real benefit. To this benefit the Department of 
Justice has not contributed, nor has it detracted from it. It 
remains prepared to discharge its statutory duty, to institute 
proceedings. Before the Department of Justice, as subse- 
quently before the courts, each case will therefore depend upon 
its own facts.. This was the situation before the first exchange 
of correspondence, and it is the situation after the second ex- 
change. 

So far as the correspondence may give rise to an impression 
that anyone in the Department of Justice may believe that acts 
are illegal which no court has yet held to be unlawful it is to be 
recalled that last month the Supreme Court, in ordering dis- 
missal of a case begun by the Department of Justice under the 
antitrust laws, intimated clearly that enacting further laws is 
not the business of the Department of Justice or of the courts, 
but belongs exclusively to Congress. 


Bad Outlook for the Boll Weevil 


Buss call for arsenic, and the hosts of the cotton boll weevil 

need lots of it. Arsenic as arsenic would kill both cotton 
and weevils, but the Government discovered that when combined 
with calcium, in calcium arsenate, it selects the weevil for its 
victim and leaves the plant to flourish. This process comes 
about through the circumstance that, being insoluble in water, 
calcium arsenate does not poison the cotton plant, but being 
dusted over the fields at night it gets into drops of dew, and 
when the weevil drinks the dew it gets enough of the poison 
to end its existence. This use for calcium arsenate has greatly 
increased the demand for arsenic. In 1919 something like 
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3,000,000 pounds of calcium arsenate were used, and 31,000,000 
in 1923. This year a committee of producers, manufacturers, 
and government officials estimates there will be a demand for 
35,000,000 to 75,000,000 pounds, according to price. This will 
require from 7,300 to 15,700 short tons of white arsenic. 

Last year the Geological Survey estimated about 15,000 
tons were available for arsenic compounds other than calcium 
arsenate, out of a total supply approximating 22,000 tons. 
This year it says if imports supplement the domestic produc- 
tion in the same amount as last year there may be a total sup- 
ply of 26,000 to 28,000 tons. That would seem to mean a 
generous addition to last year’s dose of calcium arsenate for 
the weevils. 


Canadian-American Wheat Competition 


Costs of production of wheat in Canada, according to the 
Canadians themselves, are well below comparable costs 
in the United States. The present duty on wheat is 30 cents 
a bushel. Last fall the Tariff Commission was asked to as- 
certain if this duty equalizes costs of production between 
Canada and the United States, with a view to recommending 
to the President that he use the flexible tariff to increase the 
duty, if the difference in costs is in fact greater than the 
present duty. The duty on flour, etc., would be correspondingly 
changed. 
The Tariff Commission has had a force of investigators in 
the wheat-growing districts of both countries. On February 13 


the commission made public some of the data its staff had-col-- 


lected. Publication of these figures was made in order that they 
might be discussed at public hearings about wheat the com- 
mission opened on February 18. 

Gathering figures, the commission may have found, is the 
easiest part of a job; for to the compilations of statistics of 
costs per acre and costs per bushel it added a list of formidable 
questions, which it has not decided, such as what to do with 
costs of transportation, how to arrive at a proper charge for 
the use of the land, and how to reach the figures which are 
to be compared—through use of arithmetical average, the 
bulk-line cost, or how. 


Rights and Wrongs of Discount 


(THE MENNEN case may be succeeded by the biscuit 

case as a source of interest on the subject of discounts. 
The former case arose upon a decision of the Federal Trade 
Commission that there was unfair competition on the part of a 
manufacturer of toilet preparations, because the manufacturer 
gave larger discounts to wholesalers than to retailers or groups 
of retailers. The federal circuit court of appeals decided against 
the commission, saying the manufacturer could refuse, if it 
chose, to sell at all to retailers or anyone else, and if it cared 
to sell to them could fix its price at a different point from the 
price it charged to others. The Supreme Court declined to 
hear arguments about the matter and the decision of the court 
of appeals consequently closed that case. 

In the decision, however, the court of appeals remarked that 
there was no allegation or evidence that the manufacturer had 
a monopoly or sought to acquire one. Apparently having in 
mind this remark, the Trade Commission has now instituted 
a new case on the subject of discounts, bringing it against a 
manufacturer of biscuits which are so well known, the com- 
mission declares, that in many localities a grocer cannot success- 
fully conduct his business unless he has this manufacturer's 
brands. 

There is something of a new factor in the case, however, im 
that the allegation of unfair differences in discounts is two-fold. 
In the first place, it is alleged that the biscuit manufacturer 
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treats each store in a chain system as if it were independent, 
so far as taking orders and making deliveries are concerned, 
put aggregated the orders for the system and gave quantity 
discounts accordingly. The second allegation is that similar 
quantity discounts were refused independent retailers when 
they banded together and wanted to aggregate their orders. 
Thus, the cream-of-wheat case of former years, when a chain 
store system tried unsuccessfully to force a cereal manufacturer 
to sell to it on the same terms as to wholesalers, reappears with 
some of the facts reversed. 

In the biscuit case the commission has proceeded not only 
against the largest manufacturer, said to make 40% of the 
country’s bakery products, but also against another manufac- 
turer, described as turning out 15%, on the ground that the 
second manufacturer followed the policy of the first. 

How far cooperative buying among independent retailers is 
really at issue in the case will probably appear later. Mean- 
while, the commission on February 12 announced it had pro- 
ceeded against implement manufacturers and implement dealers’ 
associations on the theory that by conspiracy they have cut 
off farmers’ cooperative buying associations in the East from 
the opportunity of buying farming implements direct from 
the manufacturer. 


Have You Paid Your Fire Engine Tax? 


PIRE apparatus when it is mounted on an automobile 

has filled the mind of the Bureau of Internal Revenue with 
uncertainty. The bureau held in 1918 that the term “auto- 
mobile, automobile truck,” described in the revenue law as a 
subject for tax did not include an automobile fire engine which 
carried only the persons required to drive it. Some time later 
it said that even though other persons might hang on and so 
get transported the machine 
was free from tax, but an 


not this decision will end the question remains to be seen. 
A motorized fire engine may yet play an important role 
before the Supreme Court, where the question which has 
so bothered the Bureau of Internal Revenue will be whether it 
is a fire engine or a motor truck. 


Music Prices That Meant Nothing 

;eIcTITIOUS prices are as bad on music as on anything 

else. They had been forced upon music publishers, how- 
ever. Being placed on music to show the suggested retai! price 
at a time when music was being distributed through whole- 
salers, the same price remained after the retailers had been 
strong enough to get the wholesalers’ discounts and were able to 
sell under the marked price. 

In January, music publishers joined with the Federal Trade 
Commission in designating as unfair competition the printing 
of a price on music other than the price at which, as things 
now stand, the music is expected to sell. 


Bricklayers and Hod-Carriers 


SHORT article on this page a hundred words long brought 

to us more letters than almost any other item which we 
have ever printed except, of course, those which, by some 
unhappy chance, contained errors. 

The paragraph, published last November, said that a me- 
chanical bricklayer had been invented by a Scotchman. If 
the correspondence it provoked be any test, the world is ripe 
for a bricklaying machine. 

Bricklaying is one skilled trade which has survived the ages. 
Buildings were made of brick 4,000 years before Christ, and 
bricks were handmade and handlaid. Now bricks are made 
by machine, but they are still laid by hand. 

Bricklaying has always been 
an honored trade. A skilled 





automobile hook-and-ladder 
was always taxable, except 





Delivering the Bundle is the Easiest Half of the Job 


and finished worker is the 
man who reared the red wails 








when sold to a municipality. 
Half way through 1919 the 
bureau held that automobile 
fire engines and every other 
sort of automobile fire appa- 
ratus is taxable, even when 
sold to municipalities. 

Manufacturers of _ fire- 
fighting equipment obviously 
had an exciting time trying 
to keep up with the bureau’s 
changes of mind. On some of 
them they got refunds of 
taxes, only later to be com- 
pelled to return the refunds. 
On the decision of 1919 they 
brought suit. 

The federal district court 
has now held that the bu- 
reau’s final ruling was correct, 
because in using the term 
“automobile” Congress ob- 
Viously intended it in its 
popular sense and the popular 
sense, the court thought, in- 
cludes all self-propelled ve- 
hicles, regardless of their use. 
Incidentally, the court said 
that the tax was payable even 
though the purchaser was a 
Municipality. Whether or 
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we see on every side. Is the 





OH CAL! EEU-Hoo! 
RUN GET MY POCKET 
BOOK AND SEE IF You 
CAN FIND THREE BILLION 
DOLLARS IN JT AND 
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march of progress and quan- 
tity production to drive him 
to the wall? 

What has become of his 
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i iS aueic Ptmasn mane humbler brother, the hod 
A MAN AT THE DOOR. carrier? A generation ago in 


eastern cities, ‘“hod-carrier” 
was a term of derision. It 
was one of the lowest forms 
of labor ready for the newly- 
landed immigrant. He could 
shoulder the hod of bricks or 
mortar and climb a precarious 
ladder. If he fell, there was 
another to take his place and 
little thought of workmen’s 
compensation. 

How long since you've 
heard anyone say, “He’s 
nothing but a hod-carrier”? 
How long since you’ve seen a 
hod-carrier—a human one? 
Bricks and mortar climb to 
the top of our building by 
elevator. The grizzled, stoop- 
shouldered man, short pipe in 
mouth, no longer mounts the 
shaking ladder. A phrase and 
a trade have almost passed 
away. 
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Business-Managing Our Cities 


ITH 321 American cities 
committed to a new type 
of administration, busi- 


ness men are asking: What is the city man- 
ager plan of municipal government? Is it 
a panacea for all our civic iiis, or is it merely 
another of the fads and fancies which clutter 
up the pathway of municipal progress? 

Before we can give a satisfactory answer 
to this question we must know the reasons 
given for the adoption of the new plan of 
government and something about its accom- 
plishments. The advocates of the city man- 
ager idea speak somewhat as follows: 

The effect of partisan politics in local 
government has been disastrous. The politi- 
cian is not at his best as the executive head 
of a department responsible for public health, 
public works, or crime or fire prevention. A 
cigar and a smile may be vote getters, but 
they don’t lower death rates or tax rates. 


Camouflaging the Tax Rate 


WAR was not required to develop the art 
of camouflage. There are many ways 
for the ambitious politician to cover up such 
minor deficiencies as a lack of knowledge of 
the intricacies of municipal finance. In Day- 
ton, Ohio, in 1912, local politicians did not 
bother with a budget nor did they regard ac- 
counting as an asset. They kept their eyes on 
the main chance and delivered the goods in 
the form of a low tax rate by borrowing 
money to avoid taxation. In this way they 
piled up $6,000,000 of bonded debt—not to 
mention unpaid bills of $125,000—much of 
the proceeds of which had been used for run- 
ning expenses, such as pavement repairs. 
But this was not the whole story. A poli- 
ticlan may camouflage a 
tax rate but he cannot 
camouflage the death rate. 
The apparent lowness of 
the former was not re- 
flected in the latter. People 
die from impure 
water and inade- 
quate sanitation 
facilities, but it 
takes engi- 
neering 
skill to de- 
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sign and construct a water supply or sewage 
disposal system. It was not until the dis- 
aster of the Dayton flood that Dayton citi- 
zens were aroused to a sense of the educational 
shortcomings of their office-holding politicians. 

The origin of the city manager form of 
government is traced to the city of Staunton, 
Va. The mayor and council of Staunton, in 
1908, passed an ordinance creating the office 
of “general manager” and to this new official 
they delegated all administrative detail and 
responsibility. Two years later the Lock- 
port, New York, Board of Trade advocated 
a plan combining the Staunton manager plan 


and the commission plan, which latter was 
then being rapidly extended, but the state 
legislature failed to pass the bill. 


The first city to adopt the city manager 
plan by charter was Sumter, South Carolina. 
This took place in the summer of 1912 and 
Sumter’s example was soon followed by two 
neighboring towns—Hickory and Morgantown, 
North Carolina. But the new form of gov- 
ernment did not attract general attention until 
its adoption by Dayton, Ohio, shortly after 
the disastrous flood of 1913. 

But “the Dayton experiment” should not 
be regarded as a result of the flood. As far 
back as 1896 a Dayton business man, the late 
John H. Patterson, stated that “a city is a 
great business enterprise whose stockholders 
are the people. . . . Our municipal affairs .. . 
(should) be placed upon a strict business basis 
and directed . . . by men who ace skilled in 
business management and social science.” 


Success Claimed in Dayton 


AYTON gained considerable initial pub- 

licity for its new form of government 
by offering the job as city manager to General 
Goethals, cf Panama fame, at a salary of 
$25,000 per year. 
ton charter are: a commission of five men 
elected at large on a non-partisan ticket, the 
initiative, referendum and recall, and a city 
manager employed by the commission and 
subject to recall by the people. 

Dayton’s experience has been described very 
completely in C. E. Rightor’s “City Manager 
in Dayton,” and it is contended that the 
achievements in this city prove the many 
advantages of the city manager plan. In any 
event, the movement has gained 
some headway, as illustrated by the 
chart, reproduced herewith, showing 
the number of cities, by years, that 
are using the plan. 
According to last re- 
ports at least fifteen 
states have enacted 
permissive 
city man- 
ager legis- 








Cities (irercasa, by ycars) 


The essentials of the Day-. 


lation, including, among others, 

New York, Massachusetts, Ohio. 

Virginia and Wisconsin. 
Little has been written as to the mortality 
rates of forms of city government. In his 
compilation of articles on “Current Problems 
in Municipal Government,” published last 
year, Lamar T. Beman furnishes some statis- 
tics. According to Mr. Beman, out of a 
total of 1,467 cities, of 5,000 or more popu- 
lation, 11.3 per cent, or 167 cities, operated 
under the city manager plan, which plan was 
abandoned in 16 cities, or 8.7 per cent of 
total. The same book gives a second list of 
38 cities, mostly under 5,000 population, which 
have tried and abandoned the city manager 


plan. Among the larger cities are: Nashville, 
Tenn.; Altoona, Pa.; Bethlehem, Pa; 
Waltham, Mass.; Tucson, Ariz.; Ambridge, 


Johnson City, Tenn.; and Hot Springs, 
Ark. It is said that Hot Springs was the 
first city to abandon a city manager charter, 
and the Ninth Yearbook of the City Man- 
agers’ Association (1923) states that “only 
three cities have abandoned the plan by vote 
of the people.” 

Advocates of the city manager plan say that 
under it Dayton and other cities are achiev- 
ing new records of administrative efficiency. 
The form of government which they have 
adopted may be compared to the organiza- 
tion of a modern business corporation. The 
citizens elect a small commission, comparable 
to a board of directors, and these commis- 
sioners hire a city manager. The city man- 
ager takes his orders from the city commis- 
sion; he chooses and appoints a staff of 
technical assistants to have charge of the 
various departments; and he is personally 
responsible to the commission for the faithful 
and efficient conduct of the business of the city. 

The financial condition of the city is the 
first concern of the newly installed city 
manager. He gets under way a complete 
accounting and budget system, with due regard 
to the retirement of the public debt and the 
creation of new sources of revenue. Then 
there is the task of the reorganization and 
in some cases the consolidation of municipal 
departments to avoid overlapping and divided 
responsibility. City purchasing methods are 
overhauled so that advantage may be taken of 
cash discounts and the economies of quantity 
buying. 


a Manager Plans Developments 


FTER the financial and organization prob- 
4 4 lems have been tackled, there remains the 
question of new business—the planning of an 
adequate program of needed improvements 
Such a program will naturally fall into two 
parts: things which must be done as soon 
as possible, and long-time improvements. A 
typical program of this kind would include 
such problems as the extension of the water 
works system, the building of a new garbage 
incinerator, the construction of new roads, 
installation of a combined police 
and fire alarm signal system, the 
building of a new city hall, ete. 
As an example of 
what the city man- 

agers claim, 

let us cite the 
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“achievement report’ of the little town 
of Tifton, Georgia, as reported to the City 
Manager’s Association: 


Collection of $300,000 in delinquent taxes was 
used to retire bonds and to reduce other city 
indebtedness; the creation of an alert, sound- 
bodied and efficient fire department with a 
trained and experienced chief has saved in po- 
tential fire losses the equivalent of one year’s 
tax levy; more emphasis is laid on fire prevention 
than upon fire fighting, which is estimated will 
save $50,000 in fire insurance premiums. A 

dual consolidation of health activities into 
one department was put under way; a modern 
accounting system has been installed; the budget 
for the current year was cut $8,000, making 
the total tax 13.3 mills; contrasting with a deficit 
of $60,000 the “hand over” from the old govern- 
ment, the year 1921 was closed with a surplus 
of $30,000. 


The record claimed for this small city 
operating under the city manager plan 
may be compared with the record of one 
of the largest cities operating under the 
plan. Grand Rapids, Mich., reports as 
follows: 


Improvements with Lower Taxes 


HOSPITAL which cost $600,000 was built and 

put in service; a sewer system for the south- 
west part of the city completed, at a cost of $800,- 
000; an addition was made to the filtration plant, 
at an approximate cost of $400,000; a concrete 
bridge, estimated to cost $250,000, is in the course 
of construction; all fire apparatus has been mo- 
torized, and a site purchased on which to con- 
struct a new engine house; built two new bath 
houses which cost $15,000, also a new community 
house at a cost of $25,000 in conjunction with 
playground and recreational work; purchased and 
partially developed a 320-acre municipal ceme- 
tery; completed water-main extensions, at an 
approximate cost of $100,000; made a Pitometer 
survey of water conditions in one section of the 
city and found very little leakage; elimination 
of electrolysis has been provided for as a result 
of an electrolytic survey of water mains and 
underground signal wires; extended the social 
service work to the care of the blind and those 
with deficient sight; appraised the street railroad 
and gas company’s property, franchises of both 
having expired. With all these added expenses 
the tax rate has been slightly reduced as com- 
pared to the previous year, and no money bor- 
towed for the costs of operation. 


But it is not all plain sailing for the advo- 
cates of the new form of government despite 
the increase in the number of adoptions. 
Reports recommending the plan for larger 
cities—as in New York and Chicago—although 
dating a number of years back, do not seem 
to have been taken seriously. An examina- 
tion of the population sizes of city manager 
tities shows that they are generally in the 
small-town class. According to the figures 
given in the Ninth Yearbook (1923) of the 
City Managers’ Association, 68 per cent, or 
309 city manager cities have a population of 
less than 10,000; 83 per cent have a population 
of less than 20,000; 87 per cent have a popu- 
lation of less than 30,000, and 92 per cent 
have a population of less than 40,000. At the 
time that report was made there were 17 
cities of over 50,000 population operating 
under the city manager plan, and of these 
17 only 5 had a population in excess of 100,- 

, e largest city now under the plan is 
Cleveland (796,841) where a new charter be- 
tame effective on the first of this year. 
Akron, Ohio, formerly the largest city man- 
ager city, recently abandoned the plan by a 
charter amendment vote. 

democracy of the city manager plan 

n attacked in many localities and it 

ntly referred to as an attempt to 
“Prussianize” local government and to alienate 










its citizens by the 
importation of foreign 
experts. Thus it is stated that the Akron 
attack on the city manager plan “was cen- 
tered upon the alleged un-Americanism of the 
people being unable to vote for the chief 
executive and the alleged economy in abolish- 
ing a high-salaried position.” The extreme 
of this viewpoint is illustrated by the criti- 
cism of an Indiana newspaper that “this plan 
is as old as history. Herod was city manager 
in Bible times. Nero was city manager in 
Rome. Robespierre was city manager during 
the reign of terror (and) Trotsky is city 
manager in Moscow today!” 

An outstanding criticism of the city man- 
ager plan is that it fails to supply a recog- 
nized political leadership. Such leadership is 
essential if we are to foster right public 
thinking on community problems. The city 
manager, unlike the mayor, is not supposed to 
become a political leader, and political leader- 
ship thus devolves upon the city commission. 
But it is declared that the ability and integrity 
of city commissioners decline under the man- 
ager plan because their election to office is 
based largely upon their attitude towards the 
city manager rather than upon their stand 
upon issues of public policy. 


Weaken Civic Interest? 


HE IMMEDIATE effect of this loss of 

political leadership, it is asserted, is re- 
flected in the breakdown of political ma- 
chinery, a falling off in the popular vote at the 
regular elections, and a weakening of the 
citizens’ civic spirit and interest. In other 
words, it is declared that city manager gov- 
ernment is government for, but not by, the 
people and because of this the individual citi- 
zen gets accustomed to letting George do it 
and ends up by neglecting to fulfill his duties 
as a citizen. 

At a recent election on the proposition to 
abandon city management in Dayton, Ohio, 
more than 15,000 votes, or 40 per cent of 
total, were cast in the affirmative. If Dayton 
citizens take great satisfaction in their new 
form of government, as has been asserted, 
would not the result of this election seem to 
indicate that they found some difficulty in 
making this feeling politically effective? 

But city manager critics do not claim merely 
a weakened political leadership; they main- 
tain, further, that effective administration is 
put in jeopardy. A given city manager may 
be thoroughly honest and an efficient worker 
bui this is no guaranty of successful munici- 
pal administration. The relationship between 
the city manager and the city commission, 
according to the critics, is of a character to 
destroy the manager’s personal initiative by 
compelling him to compromise continually in 
order to hold his job. Furthermore, ex- 
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perience has shown that the city manager 
plan does not secure continuity of office 
Figures compiled by the City Managers’ 
Association show that more than 40 per 
cent of 219 city managers served less 
than two years and more than 60 per cent 
served less than three years. Thus we should 
not be surprised to learn that LaGrande, 
Oregon, had ten city managers in nine years; 
Columbus, Georgia, had three managers in 
1922, and Akron, Ohio, had three managers 
in the first three years under the city man- 
ager plan. 

The logical way to evaluate the city man- 
ager plan would be to compare its achieve- 
ments with those of other cities operating 
under the mayor-council form of city govern- 
ment. Unfortunately such a comparison is 
difficult to make because the achievements of 
cities operating under the older forms of gov- 
ernment have not been collected in a manner 
to permit intelligent comparison. 








In the matter of governmental cost is it 


possible to compare relative economies of city 
manager and other forms of municipal ad- 
ministration? Although it is possible to show 
extensive savings in particular cities for par- 
ticular years, are these savings characteristic 
of city manager cities in general and over 
periods of years? It is not possible at this 
time to make a comprehensive comparison in 
this respect, because of the incompleteness 
of available statistics. 


Statistics Inconclusive 


N EXAMINATION of the financial sta- 

tistics of cities gathered by the Federa! 
Census Bureau gives us figures for two city 
manager cities only in Class III (100,000 to 
300,000 population); for seven in Class I\ 
(50,000 to 100,000 population), and for 13 in 
Class V (30,000 to 50,000 population). The 
average per capita net debt for alli cities re- 
porting in Class III in 1921 was $59.86. Of 
the two city manager cities in this class, one 
had a per capita net debt of $31.20, and the 
other a per capita net debt of $105.31. 

In Class IV the average per capita net debt 
for seven city manager cities in 1921 was 
$72.42, while the average per capita net debt 
for all cities in that class was $52.44. 

In Class V the average for 13 city manager 
cities, for the same year, was $43.90, as com- 
pared with an average for all Class V cities 
of $46.46. 

Some further information may be gained 
by a comparison of per capita net indebted- 
ness and tax rates per capita in city man- 
ager cities as reported for different years by 
the Census Bureau. A glance at the table 
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given herewith will show that out of a total of 
13 city manager cities for which statistics 
were available the per capita net indebtedness 


advocates who would win 
founded claims. 


It is probably true that in the majority 


support by un- 























| Plan Per capita net indebtedness Tax rate per capita 
adopted ; 

1914 1917 1920 1914 1917 | 1920 
Kalamazoo, Mich... ; 1918 $28.45 $22.27 $36.20 | $12.58 | $14.43 | $32. 
Lynchburg, Va...... ...-| 1920* 85.49 81.57 79.83 15.28 | 16.24 | 18.07 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.. .. 1916 75.36 78.27 "oe Cees oe ga cea ee 
See 1918 84.45 87.91 105.31 10.68 14.44 18.72 
Portsmouth, Va.......... 1916 44.99 47-13 94-35 4.66 7.73 8.25 
Roanoke, Va............. 1918 42.65 42.04 44.00 11.48 11.30 15.01 
San Diego, Calif...... 191 199.54 157.93 163.95 3°. 34 29.98 30.28 
San Jose, Calif........... 1916 31.56 30.73 43-21 12.14 11.14 12.56 
S ringheld, Ohio... 1914 40.69 42.71 41.77 11.03 12.34 16.80 
ee MOAN eos... 1917 36.52 26.07 40.58 17.43 14.81 21.58 

1915 1918 192I 1915 1918 1927 
Bay City, Mich.... 1921f | $19.05 $16.58 $32.06 $9.04 | $13.61 | $23.79 
Dubuque, Iowa........... 1920 26.56 21.18 21.47 11.88 16.99 22.05 
Grand Rapids, Mich...... 1917 30.74 31.23 31.20 15.31 16.95 27.52 





























° Lynchburg’s Per Capita Net Indebtedness in 1922 was $82.22; tax rate per capita, $21.70. 
t Bay City’s Per Capita Net Indebtedness in 1922 was $96.88; tax rate per capita, $28.40. 


has increased in 10, and the tax rate per capita 
has increased in 11. 

The popular appeal of the “lower taxes” 
slogan used so often in political campaigns, 
has led to its adoption by some zealous advo- 
cates of the city manager plan, who assert 
that the efficiency of their system of govern- 
ment results in lower taxes. The table above 
so far as it goes does not bear out this 
claim. The fact that it does not bear out 
the claim, however, is no reflection upon the 
city manager plan, but only upon unwise 


of cases city managers have been installed 
after a period of misgovernment which has 
run up the bonded debt, with its inevitable 
interest to be paid out of taxes, and which 
has diverted tax money into unproductive 
channels. By neglecting necessary mainte- 
nance and repair work, or by paying for them 
out of the proceeds of bond sales, the old 
government may have kept taxes abnormally 
low and have accumulated arrears of work, 
a combination which the most skillful city 
manager cannot meet without spending money 
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and raising taxes. So the financial test of the 
city manager is not, has he kept the taxes 
down, but, has he used sound judgment in 
making his budget and has he gotten a dol- 
lar’s worth for a dollar expended. 

Of the three basic forms of municipal gov- 
ernment—mayor-council, commission, and city 
manager—the oldest and most general is the 
mayor-council form. The need for centrali- 
zation of power and responsibility, pointed out 
by Judge Dillon in 1872, has resulted in a 
strong sentiment for fewer elections and elec- 
tive officers and for the concentration, sepa- 
rately, of legislative and executive functions in 
a small number of persons directly responsi- 
ble to the citizens. 

After the Tweed exposures New York 
adopted a charter, which, among other things, 
created a Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment which today may be regarded as “the 
board of directors of . . . New York.” Thus 
the principle of the latterly developed “com- 
mission form” has been functioning for some 
time in America’s largest city. The other ex- 
treme is found in such cities as Detroit where 
the mayor has appointive and removal pow- 
ers without council confirmation. This de- 
velopment of the mayor-council form ap- 
proaches the city manager plan as regards 
concentration of executive powers. 

It is evident that the commission and city 
manager forms, which have yet to pass their 
first quarter-century of history, are but more 
rapid developments of previously existing ten- 
dencies. As extreme examples of these ten- 
dencies the experience obtained from such in- 
novations should be instructive. 


Your Playground a Business Asset 


HE CITY OF L— has just 

had a severe jolt dealt to 

its civic pride, and a still 
more considerable financial loss 
to its collective pocketbook. 
A big eastern manufacturer had been con- 
sidering several midwestern towns as possi- 
ble sites for his new and eniarged plant. 
The business men of L— felt reasonably cer- 
tain that the manufacturer had practically 
decided to build in their town and they felt, 
too, that it would be a wonderful thing 
for the community and its 25,000 folks. 
Then, unexpectedly, word 
came that L— had been elimi- 


By WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH 


President, Deere and Company 


there were no public parks, no municipal 
bathing facilities, no organized summer or 
winter recreational activities for the people. 
The only opportunity for recreation was 
through commercialized amusements—moving 
pictures, dance halls, and pool rooms—and it 
was felt that such a condition would make 
for discontent and carry too great an element 


of risk in procuring and holding 
labor. 

The incident has apparently 
done much to arouse the in- 
fluential citizens of L—. It is 
now proposed to put into operation, under 
trained leadership, athletic fields, tennis 
courts, swimming pools, municipal golf, pub- 
lic holiday celebrations, and other activities 
which will afford opportunities for the spend- 
ing of leisure hours, and be of value in at- 
tracting to the city just such industrial firms 
as the one which was recently lost. At the 
next November election, the 
city is to vote on a bond issue 
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nated. The news was a severe 
disappointment. The local 
business men got together and 
picked out the president of 
one of the largest public utili- 
ties in the territory to find 
out why. 

The answer was to the point 
and highly informative. It 
disclosed, moreover, that the 
deciding factor was a thing 
which neither the local busi- 
ness men nor the municipal 
authorities had considered of \ 
much importance. ; i) 

It was this: a careful in- 
vestigation by representatives 
of the manufacturing concern 
disclosed that this particular 
town offered less to its citizen- 
ship, both young and old, in 
the ways of nublic recreation 
than any of the other towns 
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How Delinquency 
Drops Near 
Playgrounds 
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of $100,000 for municipal 
recreation. 

The manufacturer who 
turned down L— as the site 
for a great industrial plant 
was prompted to his decision 
not by any queer notions of 
philanthropy or feeling of 
paternalism towards his em- 
ployes, but by the soundest of 
business considerations. He 
was among that steadily grow- 
ing number of executives who 
have recognized the fact that 
proper facilities for recreation 
outside the factory walls have 
a direct bearing on the cost 
and efficiency of the processes 
carried on by workers within 
those walls. 

During the war days, I had 
an opportunity of serving 45 
chairman of the War Camp 
Community Service in Moline, 











under consideration. 
The manufacturer’s rep- 
resentatives reported that 
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The shading shows the relative frequency of crime within the range of playground 
facilities in New Orleans and outside each eight-block radius of their influence 


Ill. With armistice and sub- 
sequent demobilization, 
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was felt that a service which we had needed 
while building for war, we now doubly needed 
while rebuilding for peace. Consequently, 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America was invited to assist in establishing 
an adequate community recreation program. 
The project is now in operation and has 
proved a great success, with constantly ex- 
panding activities. 

Our “budget for the last year was $8,500, of 
which a little less than one-third came from 
the city treasury and the balance of more 
than two-thirds was provided by local manu- 
facturers. Sports, social games, dramatics, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, summer playgrounds 
and similar activities are being carried on 
under direction of trained leaders. The un- 
dertaking has proved, even in the compara- 
tively brief period of its existence, a distinct 
social and economic asset. 


Investment Brings Industrial Returns 


ROM our experience in community recre- 

ation activities in Moline, I can say that no 
money can be spent to better advantage in 
promoting healthier citizenship and making 
for increased efficiency than by supporting 
such work. 

Recently, a questionnaire was sent to busi- 
ness men’s associations in a number of cities 
where public recreation facilities are main- 
tained cooperatively, asking for an expres- 
sion of opinion as to the value of the enter- 
prise. The replies ran like this: 

Tri-City (Illinois) Manufacturers’ Association: 
The industries of this community contribute to 
Community Service recreation work and find the 
investment a worthy one. We feel that the in- 
vestment brings a return. 

Barberton (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce: 
Practically all our industries contributed toward 
establishing Community Service in Barberton. 
We do not hesitate to say that results have been 
satisfactory. It is the one way to solve the rec- 
reation problem. 


The management of a great cotton mill in 
the South reported that “Notwithstanding the 
fact that Community Service reaches every 
class of citizenship, it renders a service to 
corporations that money cannot buy. Our em- 
ployes have shown their appreciation of the 
many advantages in having such an organiza- 
tion; and as for ourselves, we can clearly see 
after two years’ observation that to drop or 
dispense with the service would be a fatal 
mistake.” 

The Illinois Legislature approved last year 
a bill granting to cities and towns under 150,- 
000 population certain powers not previously 
enjoyed for establishing locally adequate play- 
ground and recreational facilities. In its ef- 
fect on the industrial and social life of our 
State, I consider the measure one of the most 
constructive passed during the entire session. 
It now remains for the forward-looking citi- 
zenry of each community to make effective its 
provisions. 

With the shortening of the hours of labor, 
workers now enjoy greater leisure than ever 
before. And no plant manager 
tan afford to be wholly indif- 
ferent to the conditions under 
Which the many men and 
Women in his employ spend 
these hours. The establish- 
Ment and maintenance of ade- 
quate play facilities for spare 
time is a measure as needed 
for the upkeep of the morale 

the human element in in- 
dustry, as the protection by in- 
Surance of the more material things as build- 

and machinery. 

do not wish to suggest any paternal at- 
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titude on the part of employers. In fact, a 
purely company control of welfare activities 
may defeat its own end and cause irritation 
to workers rather than bring contentment and 
efficiency. But such difficulty is avoided and 
at the same time successful activities are 
carried on through a plan of recreation under 
the auspices of the community at large, fi- 
nanced either by the municipality or when 
this is not immediately practicable, supported 
by the industries themselves. 

Recreation on the community plan has 
proved popular because the participants take 
part in it not so much as employes but as 
neighbors and friends. Such a plan is re- 
sulting in a better-enjoyed social life among 
the workers, and is showing its direct effect 
in creating greater contentment, helping to 
reduce the wasteful labor turnover, and dem- 
onstrating itself to be one of the best ways 
of preventing juvenile delinquency. 

The financial aspect of the maintenance of 
penal institutions and the cost of local crimi- 
nal administration touches every taxpayer. 
The average cost of maintaining one youthful 
delinquent per year in a correctional institu- 
tion is estimated at about $440. The cost per 
capita of supervised’ public recreation carried 
on in 505 cities last year was 9 cents. And 
the money spent did more than prevent de- 
linquency. It built constructive citizenship. 

A well known Chicago judge remarked: 
“Statistics mean nothing to me, for usually 
they are undependable, but these are statis- 
tics that are absolutely irrefutable. It has 
been found in the city of Chicago in every 
case where a study has been made that juve- 
nile crime has increased as the distance from 
the playground has increased.” 


Keeping Childen Out of Harm 


N ONE district in St. Louis last year, juve- 

nile delinquency was reduced 75 per cent 
after the opening of a playground in the 
locality; five months after the establishment 
of a municipal recreation system in Passaic, 
N. J., the juvenile court permanently closed. 

“The children are so busy at play they 
have had no time to get into mischief,” ex- 
plains the police justice of the city. 

These points are worth the thought of 
all interested in the business and civic 
betterment of their locality. 

1. It is the responsibility of the 
entire community to maintain adequate 
recreation opportunities for all the cit- 
izens, and as early as possible these 
should be supported through public 
funds. 

2. Even where recreational activities ; 
are being carried on under municipal { 
direction, there is still need for the i 
private organization of citizens in 
their neighborhoods to make the 
fullest use of the facilities 
provided and to make sure 
that what is being done 


Illustrated by Fred’k J. Garner 
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is meeting the deeper needs of the people of 
the neighborhood. 

3. In every community of 8,000 or more 
population, there is need of a trained man 
or woman to give full time to thinking, plan- 
ning, and working for the best possible use 
of the leisure hours of men, women and 
children. 

4. Every new school built should have a 
certain minimum amount of space around it 
provided for the play of the children and an 
auditorium, preferably on the ground floor, 
suited for community uses. 

5. In new real estate developments of five 
acres or more, just as part of the land is set 
aside for streets, simi- 
larly, not less than a 
tenth of the space ought 
to be set aside for play. 

6. The purpose in 
training children and 
adults in the right use of 
leisure ought not to be ‘ 
merely to fill up the idle a 
hours, but also tu create 
an active, energetic, 
happy citizenship. A 

There are hundreds YA 
of cities throughout the S| 
country today 
which retard 
their own great- 
est develop- 
ment, as in the 
case of L—, 
through not 
capitalizing this / 
one asset of ; 
leisure, a fac- 
tor which is al- 
ways either 
adding or de- 
tracting from 
the health and 
happiness of 
every human 
being, as well 
as ever altering 
his value to his 
fellow-men. 
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e Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, “Bradstreet’s” 








This map shows the general condi- 
tions of the country on February 10, 
1924. Light areas indicate good crops. 
and trade and industrial activity. In the 
black areas these conditions are lack- 
ing. The shaded areas are half way. 
Only actual conditions are shown; pros- 
pects are not indicated. 








The Business Map of Last Month 
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RADE in the elapsed portion of 1924 


has run fairly true to form, that is,’ 


the business atmosphere as a whole has 
partaken of the cheerful tone visible on or 
before the first of the year. In most lines, 
indeed, distinct progress has been shown, but 
this must be taken with the reservation that 
there are enough unsatisfactory features vis- 
ible to prevent the summarizing of the situa- 
tion as unrelievedly favorable. 

If a broad view is to be taken it may be 
said that financial lines have been generally 
cheerful, money has been in abundant supply 
and easy, and security markets have been 
active with prices tending higher. The foreign 
situation, too, has seemed to have become 
more cheerful; European securities have 
stiffened in price; exchange has advanced 


from the very low levels of mid-January and 
our export trade has enlarged, mainly, how- 
ever, in raw cotton. 

Here at home it may be said that the con- 
struction trades, iron, steel, hardware, auto- 
mobiles, petroleum, all kinds of building mate- 
rial and to a certain extent furniture, have 
either increased output or stiffened prices. 

On the other hand what may be called 
the apparel trades, cottons, woolens, silks and, 
to a certain extent, footwear, have not re- 
sponded as expected, and until well into Feb- 
ruary, caution and conservatism with price 
irregularity have governed the textiles. 

One result has been that most centres re- 
port wholesale trade in these lines not as large 
as a year ago in January and the elapsed 
portion of February. That the construction 


trades should be well situated without favor- 
able ultimate reflection upon apparel lines 
seems improbable, but the fact remains that 
confident progress is as marked in the one as 
is hesitancy or indecision on the other. 

Retail trade in seasonal goods which lagged 
all through last year’s warm autumn and early 
winter were helped in January by more séa- 
sonable weather, but much advertising of 
“sales” was necessary to bring what is con- 
ceded to be a larger retail distribution than 
a year ago. Profits have been cut in conse- 
quence. Mail order and chain stores report @ 
gain in January of over 10 per cent on the 
like month of 1923. 

The statistics for January coming to hand 
have very generally confirmed the reports of 
expansion in most lines of industry Com- 
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Tons of lead roll along 
every avenue 
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OW much lead is in your automobile? 

In all the new motor vehicles built in a 
year, there are about 109,000,000 pounds of 
lead. 


Today, in company with steel, glass, nickel, 
tin, copper, aluminum, leather and rubber in 
millions of motor cars, lead is inseparably 
linked with the social and industrial life of 
the nation. It is helping to carry approxi- 
mately 7,500,000,000 passengers every year 
over plains and mountains, through cities and 
villages. Lead is in the truck that distributes 
the necessities and luxuries of life to you and 
your friends. 


Where the lead is 


Without leaving his seat the modern car 
owner turns a switch, and electric lights flood 
the dark road before him. He turns another 
button, presses a pedal, and his powerful motor 
hums merrily beneath the hood in front of him. 


In making possible this picture, man has 
called upon the aid of lead. The storage bat- 
tery that provides electric power for automo- 
bile lights, starter, and igaition is mostly lead. 
It consists of lead piaies, every other one cov- 
ered with litharge and the rest with red-lead. 
Both litharge and red-lead are obtained from 
metallic lead. 


The next time you step into an automobile, 
remember that if it were not for lead-tin solder, 
the seams of the gasoline tank would leak. 
The same kind of solder seals the radiator 
that helps to keep your engine cool and holds 
in place the windings of wire in the generator 
that charges the lead storage battery. 


Every time you turn a hard-rubber switch 
button on your instrument board you are 
touching something that contains lead. When 
you adjust the mass of wiring about your 
motor, fingers grasp its soft rubber insulation, 
which also has lead in it. The rubber tires, 
rubber top, and the rubber mat on the car 
step contain lead. The electric light bulbs are 
made of lead glass. Ground coats of hand- 
painted cars and light-colored finishing coats 
are sometimes white-lead. 





Besides the lead that the car manufacturers 
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use in giving you a completed automobile or 
truck, we must add the amount of this metal 
which helps to refine the gasoline that feeds 
the engine. Litharge helps to produce more 
than 4,500,000,000 gallons of gasoline for the 
yearly consumption of motorists in this 
country. 


Where you find the most lead 


OF even greater importance, so far as ton- 
nage goes, than the use of lead by the auto- 
mobile manufacturer is the lead that you use 
in general painting. In one year approxi- 
mately 350,000,000 pounds of white-lead are 
used on surfaces such as wood. For protection 
against the ravages of rust nearly 20,000,000 
pounds of red-lead are applied to metal sur- 
faces annually. 

That record reflects the awakening of prop- 
erty owners to the necessity of paint protec- 
tion. More of these owners 
than ever before believe 
today in the truth of the 
phrase, ‘‘Save the surface and you save all.” 





Producers of lead products 


Dutch Boy white-lead is the name of the pure 
white-lead made and sold by National Lead 
Company. On every keg of Dutch Boy white- 
lead is reproduced the picture of the Dutch 
Boy Painter shown below. This trade-mark 
guarantees a product of the highest quality. 

Dutch Boy products also include red-lead, 
linseed oil, flatting oil, babbitt metals, and 
solder. National Lead Company also makes 
lead products for practically every purpose to 
which lead can be put in art, industry, and 
daily life. If you want information regarding 
any particular use of lead, write to us. 

If you wish to read further about this wonder 
metal, we can tell you of a number of interest- 
ing books on the subject. The lat- 
est and probably the most com- 
plete story of lead and its many 
uses is “Lead, the Precious 
Metal,” published by the Cen- 
tury Co., New York. If you are 
unable to get it at your book- 
store, write us or the publishers. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 131 State St.; Buffalo, 116 
Oek Street; Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincinnati, 659 Free- 
man Avenue; Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 722 
Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 485 California Street; Pittsburgh, 
National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue; Phila- 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Company, 437 Chestnut Street, 


When writing to Nationa, Lrap Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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modity prices have reflected the continuance 
of the good amount of stability noted in 
1923, a very small drop in the price level 
being shown between January 1 and February 
1, with most weakness manitested in the tex- 
tiles and the provisions groups and most 
strength in hides and leather. 

Farm products showed a slight gain as to 
breadstuffs, May wheat and corn being well 
up to the highest of the season. Weakness 
early in January of cotton and cotion goods 
more than offset the strength in wool in Jan- 
uary, but cotton rose over 2 cents from the 
low point of the first month, and at present 
writing cotton goods are firmer. 

In steel and iron, the history of the recent 
past has been one of increased buying of steel 
well into the second quarter of 1924; higher 
prices and better buying of pig iron and scrap 
and a very favorable Steel Corporation report 
of earnings for the last quarter of 1923. This 
was coupled with a raise in the rate of the 
extra dividend on the common stock and a 
gain in volume of output reflected in the first 
increase in the daily averages and in total 
quantity of production of iren furnaces to 
a point slightly above January last year and 
January, 1920. 

The other non-ferrous metals are higher 
than they were, but copper did not hold its 
advance mainly because production has been 
expanded and because old policies as to 
marketing have been abrogated. 

In the building-material trades, while orders 
were reported by lumber manufacturers to be 
smaller than late in 1923, though far better 
than a year ago, there has been a steady buy- 
ing movement at consuming markets for 
building lumber, while furniture men and 
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automobile manufacturers bought freely of 
hardwood. Some idea of the tremendous scope 
of the country’s building program may be had 
from preliminary January totals, which, coming 
from only 126 out of 176 cities usually re- 
porting, show that the high January total of 
a year ago will probably be exceeded by 6 per 
cent, which would indicate a total expenditure 
planned of possibly $205,000,000 in the first 
month of the present year. 

The peak month last year was March, with 
$377,831,286 as the value of permits issued. 
The mid-winter total above shown would seem 
to indicate that the building boom after five 
successive years of mounting aggregates is yet 
to witness new crests. If this proves true 
it would seem useless to talk of a reaction 
in trade which draws so much sustenance 
from that readiest of all ready-money indus- 
tries—building. 

The automobile trade continues the despair 
of some “economists” and also of many deal- 
ers in clothing, who say that the 4,000,000 
autos with their “fixings,” made in 1923, mean 
an expenditure of perhaps $4,000,000,000, 
some of which might have gone into men’s 
and women’s clothing. 

The writer, however, seems to recall that 
the bicycle industry was similarly accused a 
quarter of a century ago of taking trade away 
from men’s and women’s wear dealers. 

As to the caution shown in buying of tex- 
tiles, a few words may not be amiss as to just 
what is working in these lines. In cottons, 
hesitant buying of goods is blamed on buyers 
not taking for any but most urgent needs. 
Doubt as to getting prices asked for goods, 
noted ever since last August when the 
startling break and equally startling re- 
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covery in raw cotton occurred, has continued. 

Of late a little expansion in takings of 
spring cotton has been noted. On the manu- 
facturing side the complaint is that even 
present prices do not cover higher cotton 
costs. Curtailment has been visible for 
months in New England, and of late some 
southern mill men are quoted as saying they 
will keep their raw cotton unmanufactured 
rather than work it up into goods that will 
not return its cost. 

In woolens, warm weather plus higher 
prices have not been helpful in the past sea- 
son’s campaign, and “sales” of winter-weight 
suits and overcoats have been features, 
Hence, the openings of men’s wear woolens 
lately were awaited with great interest. Ex- 
cept for some novelties which are in demand, 
there were no important advances in prices. 

One of the discordant notes in the current 
survey of trade is that revealed in the January 
total of failures, which shows the heaviest 
monthly total since March, 1922, and largest 
liabilities in any month since October, 1907, 

Prospects of Government aid in diversify- 
ing crops in the Northwest and the reported 
declaration of the President in favor of a 
higher tariff on wheat have strengthened the 
tone of things in that section and some large 
markets there report spring buying rather 
better than a year ago. The prospect of the 
passage of the Mellon tax program is of 
course an aid to business generally. 

The aid of the Federal Government has 
been enlisted in the matter of seeing that 
sound institutions in the Northwest and else- 
where are to be aided and a credit corpora- 
tion with a capital of $10,000,000 has been 
formed to operate in the Northwest. 


Better Days Ahead for the Farmers 


GRICULTURE came out of 
winter quarters just a 
trifle early in January, 

and so early garden truck from Texas 
across to the Atlantic Seaboard was badly hurt 
in some localities by frost and freezing as 
were citrus fruits in southern California, 
Louisiana and Florida. Meanwhile, there is 
much snow in the higher altitudes of the 
Rockies and the Sierras with consequent 
promise of abundance of water for irrigation 
this summer. 

Growing wheat suffered from winter killing 
from the western lines of Oklahoma, Kansas 
and Nebraska, eastward through Illinois and 
Indiana. While the damage was severe, it 
was mostly in spots and, at this writing, most 
of the Winter Wheat Belt north of Texas is 
covered with a protective blanket of snow. 

The most cheering feature about the gen- 
eral situation is the upward trend of prices 
of farm products, and the slow rise of the 
purchasing power of agricultural commodities, 
all due to the natural working of the laws of 
supply and demand. There are less sheep 
and cattle on the ranges than five years ago; 
and so prices are on the upgrade. 

On the other hand, there were more hogs 
bred in 1923 than ever before in the history 
of the country, and their prices have suffered 
accordingly. 

Enormous shipments to market indicate 
clearly that the farmers are liquidating their 
stock of hogs rather than feed them on high- 
priced corn. This in time will bring higher 
figures, as the supply decreases. 

Wheat continues strong, though not very 
high in price, despite the competition from 
the Argentine and Australian crops which are 
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now coming on the market. This competition, 
however, is felt only in restricting exports. 
The quality of wheat raised in 1923 is not of 
high average grade, especially in some of the 
spring-wheat states, which tends to keep up 
the price of the marketable grain; so like- 
wise in corn—there is about 10 per cent of 
the crop of last year which will never be 
gathered, because of being seriously damaged 
by late frost, and which will find its use in 
silos. Also there is a good export demand for 
corn at present; so corn is high. 

Now there is nothing in sight to reduce the 
price in the immediate future of any of these 
staple farm products that I have cited, but 
rather the reverse. This is true likewise of 
cotton, for if the domestic consumption from 
August 1, 1923, to February 1, 1924, fell off, 
compared to the similar period of the previous 
twelve months, this loss was fully compen- 
sated by a corresponding increase in exports. 
So if the present rate of both foreign and 
domestic consumption continues, the real 
problem will be to make the supply fit the de- 
mand—always bearing in mind, however, that 
the “nigger in the woodpile” is the extent to 
which the consumer will go on paying for 
fabrics based on the present high price of 
cotton. 

One way of solving this problem is for the 
manufacturers to take a smaller percentage of 
profit in the way of a lessened spread between 
the cost of production and their selling prices, 
that they may keep their mills well employed, 
rather than run on shortened time; and there 
is a possibility that it still may come to this. 


On the whole, the country is 
making some approach to the solu- 
tion of that fundamental problem 
of the relation of the price of farm products 
to those of fabricated materials, for there does 
not seem, at present, to be any reason why 
the prices of manufactured articles should 
show enhancement in value in the near future, 
save in such few commodities as cotton tex- 
tiles, for in practically all lines, productive 
capacity is far in excess of any likely demand. 

So true is this that prices were sustained last 
year only by the device of suiting output to 
demand. In grains we have had large yields 
almost uninterruptedly for a number of years, 
so that the sure cycle of an occasional poor 
harvest is not among the impossibilities of the 
situation. : 

The evening up of the prices of things agri- 
cultural and things industrial is a matter of 
slow evolution, but unless all signs fail, better 
days are ahead for the farming world, as 
prices of all commodities seek a more nearly 
common level. 

Meanwhile, the business of distribution is 
gauged largely by the nature of local condi- 
tions. Business is extremely -good in Texas 
because of the great volume of spending 
money brought by a cotton crop that is about 
40 per cent of the total production of the 
entire country. It is quiet in the soft coal 
mining regions of Illinois and Indiana, where 
mines are on short time when not shut down. 
It is fairly good in the hog- and corn-raising 
sections of the Middle West, despite the Jow 
price of hogs. It is brisk in the great cities 
where building is most active and factories 
are fairly well employed, though this varies 
much in different industries. 
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“The Clark Duat is a mobile crane 
truck and tractor” 


Here is the smallest indus- Factories, foundries, mills and all indus- 


trial plants will find the “Duat” the answer 


trial truck and tractor built. It ‘many material handling problems. 


is also a mobile crane. It turns 
around in a freight car. It cranes 
2,000 pounds. It tows 7 to 10 tons 
or from 1 to 20 trailers. 









Crane attached or 
detached in 60 sec. 
without use of tools. 


Clark “Duat” is a general 
utility tructractor—gasoline 
powered—three wheel construction 
— short turning radius — standard 
automotive drive — easy to service — 
works 24 hours a day. 


Railroads can use the Clark “Duat” at stations ,, ‘TRUCTRACTOR 





and terminals, in machine shops, store and ware- y COMPANY 
houses— it saves time labor and money. 1127 Days Avenue 
ra Buchanan, Michigan 
¢ 
You also can examine a miniature Duat in Ps Please send me full details on Clark 
your private office—just check the coupon. Ps “Duat.” Would like to see model 0 
Pid 
Use Coupon yf Name 
¢ 
eo get Cate rf Title Set sh a 5 XS 
: , 
o 
CLARK TRUCTRACTOR COMPANY po" SS ieee eevee 
‘ ° ‘ sf 
Gasoline Industrial Vehicles AA ict atic emis ey: aN 
1127 DAYS AVENUE foe 
BUCHANAN > MICHIGAN ,” ft oe at. ak 
o.. one 











When writing to Crarx Tructractor Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Linking the Farm to the Factory 





MERICA has constructed 

a social order which 

has given amazing im- 

petus to the expansion of the 
domestic market, with tremen- 
dous increases of our national 
earning and buying powers. 
The buying power in industry 
is one of the marvels of the 
economic history of the world. 
Railroad car loadings exceed- 
ing one million cars each week, 
paralleled by the new service 
of fifteen thousand motor 





AN CANNOT indefinitely expand his ability to eat, 
as he can expand his ability to use and enjoy 
things other than food. Mr. Barnes thinks that agri- 
culture can broaden its markets by raising more raw 
materials for the factory. 


What we now do along this line will be discussed by 
O. M. Kile, author of “The Farm Bureau Movement,” 
in a later article—THE EDITOR. 


farm, with a short haul econ- 
omy of marketing. Thar 
seems as probable as the ten- 
dency of any social evolution 
can be forecast. This ten- 
dency is yet too recent to be 
sure. It seems probable also 
that the farm itself, stimulated 
by short-haul markets with a 
secure buying power, will call 
upon this easily transported 
power for larger use in helping 
to lift farm life out of drudg- 
ery and into larger earnings. 








trucks on the highways be- 
side, show a buying power 
widely distributed, because you will agree 
with me that no such volume of the mani- 
fold things for human use and consumption 
could possibly be distributed if wealth and 
buying power were in the hands of a wealthy 
few—only when it is in the hands of millions 
and millions of consumers. 

How has this tremendous volume of produc- 
tion been sustained? By American enter- 
prise, resourcefulness, thrift, and inventive- 
ness. Consider the wide range of labor-saving 
machinery developed at no release of work- 
ers to unemployment, at great increase of out- 
put—machines for wrapping packages, for 
mixing dough, for shaping cigars, for blowing 
bottles, for making buttonholes, for shoemak- 
ing, for mining coal, for charging great fur- 
naces—machines for almost every purpose, 
specially trained workers to operate them. 

In these recent years of highly specialized 
industry agriculture itself has not been un- 
progressive with its improved plows and reap- 
ers, threshers and tractors, separators and 
pumps and motors. When a Montana farm 
whose acreage allows the employment of 
tractors on a large scale plows 22 acres per 
man per day, it is adopting the methods of 
large scale production of industry. But, 
broadly speaking, the conditions of agriculture 
itself do not lend themselves so readily to the 
large scale production which is shifting indus- 
try from man-power to machine-power. 

The automobile and the motor truck 
and the hard-surfaced highway have be- 
come essential factors in the security of our 
living standards and of the earning power of 
both farm and industry. It requires some 
study to see whether the farm is using the 
full measure of this new service. 

It is evidence that the farm is not unap- 
preciative of these modern agencies of trans- 
port when the milk supply of great cities like 
Cincinnati and Atlanta is now moved 90 per 
cent by motor trucks, as against 100 per cent 
by rail ten years ago. The farm does show 
itself responsive to the new service of inven- 
tive industry, at least in larger part, when the 
farm places five million autos in its work. 

But when the farm has done this and when 
it has stimulated the 500,000 miles of im- 
proved highways which we have built in 
America in the last few years, it has made a 
capital investment which can be justified only 
by its ultimate earning contribution to the 
farm itself. Our highway expenditures have 
risen from a quarter of a billion dollars in 
1914, to more than one billion in 1921 and 
almost the same in the successive years each 
of 1922 and 1923. 

We have within ten years invested five 
billion dollars in building highways of this 
country, largely to serve the farm. . 

Is not the farm staggering under a load of 
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capital investment which will ultimately 
justify itself, but which in carrying now re- 
quires fortitude and endurance and thrift? 
Moreover, when we find that the farm invest- 
ment in implements and machinery in ten 
years has risen also five billion dollars and 
that this seems to be exactly the increase in 
total farm indebtedness, we realize the load 
which the farm has assumed. Like any indus- 
try which has overbuilt itself for present in- 
come, agriculture has a load to carry until 
ultimate earnings relieve it of the pressure. 

Now roads and automobiles and trucks and 
telephones, consolidated schools, and the ser- 
vice of farm direction—all these are ultimate 
earners, but they are also present-day ex- 
penses. The farm cannot readily adjust it- 
self to this condition. 

I don’t want to weary you with figures, 
but figures picture a story and a meaning 
by comparison. 


Turnover Rate Is Slow 


6 pee FARM turnover to invested capital 
annually is 27 per cent of the investment 
in farming. The nearest industry that ap- 
proaches that in slowness or smallness of turn- 
over to invested capital is the banking indus- 
try, at 60 per cent. Then come railroads, at 
71; mining at 129; construction, at 355; and 
general trade at 550 per cent turnover in a 
year on the invested capital. 

That means that the farm cannot properly 
shrink or expand its earning turnover as rap- 
idly as these other industries. And when con- 
ditions are against the farm, they feel it with 
peculiar effect. But it does not mean that the 
day is not coming when the farm will have 
back its measure of opportunity. 

There is hope for the farm in one devel- 
opment that may follow the modern evolution 
in industry. The evolution which is shifting 
industry from so vital a reliance on large labor 
supplies to vast machine equipment and large- 
scale production is also stimulating the de- 
velopment of power to run these machines. 
This is typified most strikingly by the figures 
of electricity and its developing services. The 
two and a half billion kilowatts of 1900 in- 
creased each year so rapidly that in 1922 
there were fifty billion kilowatt hours in the 
service of the electric industry, and it is fore- 
cast that in 1927 this figure will have mounted 
to one hundred billion. 

With the increasing security in the trans- 
fer of this liquid power over long lines there 
may well be a tendency in industry to sepa- 
rate its units of industrial production in this 
country and thus to bring the market of large 
groups of industrial workers close to the 


But there is another phase 

of the relation of the farm to 

industry. Can the consumption of the 

products of the farm expand mate. 

rially as long as it is largely planned on a 

mouth and stomach basis? Is it a sound stim- 

ulant of expanding consumption of farm prod- 

ucts when an “eat more wheat” campaign 
may lead only to an “eat less pork” result? 

Does agriculture have to rest its future in 
the hope of expanding the individual stomach 
consumption? Cannot a large part of farm 
acreage be devoted to raising those things 
called for by this increase in industrial pro- 
duction devoted to supplying men with things 
now of common use but of which their fathers 
never dreamed? Can either inspiration or 
patient research find some product suitable for 
marketing into the needs of industry, rather 
than food consumption, which will lift ten, 
or twenty or forty million acres out of food 
competition, and thus relieve the price pres- 
sure on ordinary farm products as well? Is 
corn relatively stable, for instance, because it 
is a farm product partly used in industry 
rather than solely food for feed? Is it a 
step in the right direction when the [Illinois 
farmers. profitably grow soya beans, whose 
product goes into the processes of industry, 
and therefore benefits by the better price of 
industry? 

Must the farm figure that its only oppor- 
tunity is in the competition in production of 
age-old foods? Must it compete with the ten- 
or-twenty-cent-a-bushel rye which the Russian 
Government seizes from its farmers and trans- 
lates into competition in che German market? 

Is there a real meaning behind the fact 
that flaxseed today is worth three dollars 
a bushel and wheat one dollar when twenty 
years ago they were both a dollar? Is it be- 
cause flaxseed serves industry and wheat has 
only the outlet of the human stomach, un- 
expanded? 

Agriculture is groping for all it can get of 
our own great and wealthy home market. It 
has tried to secure that market behind the 
protection of a tariff and with partial benefit. 
Is there some other way to get a home market 
on the vast scale which it has opened to in- 
dustry? We have one hundred ten million 
people of the highest buying power in the 
world; in effect, forty-eight nations without 
a customs barrier which frontiers usually 
erect; one hundred ten million people with the 
narrowest lower fringe of relative poverty 
and the narrowest upper fringe of luxury 
classes demanding imported products. How 


can agriculture serve into that market in a ~ 


i 
| 
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way to secure its proper reward and by nat- — | hh 


ura! processes, not by law or legislation? | 
How can you reach America’s vast 

power to the advantage of agriculture? 

is a question that may well challenge the 

ablest leadership within the farm ranks. 
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Alex G. Gilman, Pres. 
Allied Paper Mills, says: 


“Dependable power trans- 
mitting machinery is as nec- 
essary to the manufacture of 
paper as is dependable paper 
to the production of fine 
printed works. Power costs 
always have been an item for 
the careful consideration of 
the mill executives, and inthis 
period of high material and 
labor costs and the necessity 
for maximum production, we 
must watch every leak, be it 
power or material. Wedevelop 
around 9,000 horse power, 
operate 24 hours six days a 
week,and troublein our engine 
rooms or on our power line 
would stund us heavy losses,” 
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Dodge Transmitting Units Are Giving 
24-Hour Service 


In the Monarch Division of the Allied 
Paper Mills at Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
Dodge pulleys, hangers, bearings and 
clutches, and rope drive have been ren- 
dering 24 hour service, six days a week 
for 14 years. 


Throughout the extensive operating 
departments of the Allied Mills, Dodge 
equipment is giving the type of contin- 
uous service the business of paper 


making demands, Dodge means power 
savings. Plants standardizing on Dodge 
rank onthe plus side of the ledger 
in power actually delivered to produc- 
tion. 

Five hundred local dealers distribute 
Dodge products on the immediate deliv- 
ery basis. Trained engineers are always 
available for expert counsel on the 
special machinery demands of industry. 





DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


General Offices: Mishawaka, lad. 


D 





Factories: V.ishawaka, Ind., and Oneida, N. Y. 
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EVERYTHING FOR THE 


MECHANICAL TRANSMISSION OF 
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The Bus and Truck in Transportation 





tion—one sympathetic sys- 

tem—I am particularly in- 
terested in the part that our 
motor cars, motor busses and 
motor trucks (that is, motor- 
ized highways) are going to play 
in the transportation of the 
country. That they are going 
to play a considerable part, I 
do not think anyone questions, 


I’ SPEAKING of transporta- 





AIR PLAY for and from the motor truck indus- 
try is the keystone of Mr. White’s article. 
an encouraging sign of that cooperation of all the 
branches of transportation which promises so much 
and which the recent conference of the National Cham- 
ber did so much to foster.—THE EDITOR. 


contends that the cost of con- 
struction of improved highways 
for the use of the general public 
should be paid for out of funds 
raised by general taxation and 
that the entire annual budget 
for the maintenance of jm- 
proved highways used by motor 
vehicles should be paid out of 
special taxes levied on the 
motor vehicle. In other words, 


It is 








but I doubt if anyone can tell 

today just in what respect they can be 
used to the most advantage. Claims are 
being made for them that are absurd in 
their extravagance, but no more absurd 
than the ineffective and inefficient use 
that is also being made of them by corpora- 
tions and men engaged in other forms of 
transportation. 

The motor car, bus and truck would not 
exist today in anything like the quantity they 
do unless there was a public demand for them. 
The demand is not necessarily competitive 
with either steam or electric railway service 
but can rather be made a help to that ser- 
vice if properly used. Practically every com- 
mon carrier of any size is carrying some mer- 
chandise or doing some service which is not 
profitable. 

As Elisha Lee, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad System, puts it: 

“Such profits as the railroads are able to 
make at all come practically altogether from 
the mass transportation of freight and pas- 
sengers over at least cons.derable distances; 
in other words, from what we may term the 
‘wholesale’ department of transportation. 
This is just the form of service in which 
experience shows that trucks cannot consis- 
tently earn real profits. On the other hand, 
those forms in which trucks can and do make 
money are almost invariably the strictly ‘re- 
tail’ forms in the rendering of which railroad 
operation practically always involves losses 
and sometimes very heavy ones.” 

There is another phase of this motor in- 
dustry that I think the railroads sometimes 
overlook, and that is, that the full develop- 
‘ment of this new industry has opened up new 
sources of revenue to the older carriers. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s report on 
the commodities of rail revenue of 1922 is au- 
thority for the statement that the steam rail- 
roads collected $260,000,000 in freight haul- 
age revenue last year due directly to the motor 
vehicle. That is a customer not to be de- 
spised. 

It was but natural that friction and irrita- 
tion developed in the early days when there 
was irresponsible competition with stabilized 
forms of transportation. It is, however, now 
generally admitted that the passenger car and 
vetor truck are here to stay. 


Views No Longer Differ Much 


LREADY most of the differences of 
opinion between motor transportation and 
steam and electric railway transportation 
have, I believe, been ironed out through that 
happy faculty of American business men of 
getting together and discovering again that 
they are reasonable human beings. 

Through the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Officials, the 
motor vehicle industry has advocated the 
reasonable regulation and taxation of motor 
vehicles through the adoption of the so-called 
“Uniform Vehicle Act.” It subscribed to 


By WALTER C. WHITE 


President, The White Company 


special forms of taxation, state as well as fed- 
eral, which, although in conflict with the es- 
tablished theories of taxation affecting other 
industries, raised millions of dollars. 

It has adopted and supports a plan for the 
financing of the cost of building and main- 
taining improved highways first espoused by 
Thos. H. McDonald, chief of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads. 

It has subscribed to and published a state- 
ment of principles to which it is pledged gov- 
erning the operation of motor vehicles as 
common carriers. 

These principles are the same as govern the 
operation of other public utilities and have 
gone far to establish a public appreciation of 
the fair attitude with which this subject is 
approached by the motor vehicle. 


Who Should Operate Bus Lines? 


4*OR EXAMPLE: the motor bus carrying 
passengers for hire is, in its very nature, a 
monopoly, and as such should not be permitted 
to operate until it has applied for and se- 
cured a certificate of Public Convenience and 
Necessity from a fair state commission. It 
should be required to carry public liability 
insurance adequate to indemnify injury to 
persons and property. State regulatory com- 
missions having control over such carriers 
should exercise the same powers that they ex- 
ercise in regulating other forms of public util- 
ities. Steam and electric railroads should be 
authorized by legislation to own and operate 
their own motor vehicles in selling transpor- 
tation to the public. 

I believe that the steam and electric rail- 
roads have, through their experience in mar- 
keting transportation, placed themselves in a 
position to be the logical operators of motor 
busses and motor trucks, supplementing their 
present service. This suggested authority to 
public utilities to operate their own motor 
vehicles is important. In England a Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Transport has sug- 
gested that Parliament refuse to permit rail- 
roads to operate motor vehicles over the pub- 
lic highways as tending to check the normal 
development of an expeditious and econom- 
ical means of transportation. It is important 
that our steam and electric railroads should 
enter the field of motor transportation now, 
fit it in with its present facilities and direct 
its development in order the better to offer 
to the public the kind of service the public 
demands and is willing to pay for. 

Conferences with other forms of public 
utilities have demonstrated that differences 
of opinion in regard to motor vehicle trans- 
portation have been more of a matter of form 
than of substance, excepting probably the one 
question of taxation. The motor industry has 
taken a definite stand on this question. It 


the industry says to the state: 
_ “If you will make a capital investment 
in improved highways for the benefit of 
all the people, we, as one class of users 
of that highway, will pay the operating 
expenses of that highway for the benefit 
of all the people.” 

If you subscribe to that principle, which 
has been very widely accepted by experts as 
eminently fair, any differences as to the man- 
ner of levying and collecting such taxes are 
mere matters of form. 

Let me call your attention to the statement 
of Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
made before the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, October 29, 1923, reading: 


Ever since 1917 when the first war measure 
was passed the Government has been collecting 
a tax on the selling price of automobiles, motor- 
cycles, motor trucks, tires and automobile acces- 
sories and also a tax upon the use of passenger 
automobiles for hire. Up to and including the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1923, the Federal Gov- 
ernment collected $589,012,021 in taxes from these 
particular sources. During the same period of 
time expenditures of the Federal Government on 
account of federal-aid highway and forest road 
construction together with all administrative out- 
lays amounted to but $264,782,216, or 45 per 
cent of the amount collected directly as taxes 
from the users of our roads. *The automobile 
revenues of the Government for the last fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1923, were in round num- 
bers, $146,000,000, and the withdrawals from the 
Treasury for federal-aid highway purposes were 
approximately $72,000,000, which indicates clearly 
that the owners and operators of motor vehicies 
on our highways are bearing more than double 
the entire federal expenditure for roads. 


Of course the bulk of expenditures for high- 
ways is made by the states. The figures given 
by John E. Walker, former tax adviser to the 
United States Treasury, that “less than 
5 1-3 cents of the general taxpayer’s dollar 
in 1921 went into the highway” shows a sur- 
prisingly small percentage of the taxpayer's 
dollar spent for a facility which he daily uses 
and which is daily used for his benefit. In- 
cluded in that 5 1-3 cents of the taxpayer's 
dollar are the special taxes levied against the 
motor vehicle. 


Target for New Taxation 


FwVERY industry, particularly during its pe- 
4 riod of growing pains, feels that it is espe- 
cially selected for special and burdensome 
taxes. I do not fear contradiction when I say 
that the railroads, both steam and electric, 
feel that as far as taxes are concerned they 
have never outg-own that period. I cam as 
sure you that the motor vehicle industry has 
the same feeling. We, as an industry, pay 
all the general taxes that other industries pay. 


State and federal income taxes, general ed - 


erty taxes, capital stock taxes, special 
ness taxes and, in addition to these, general 
taxes, a special federal excise tax, state 
cense fees, gasoline taxes and a consi 
number of additional special local taxes. 

In the year 1921 alone these special taxe* 
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CROSS the Pacific Ocean creeps the glow 

of dawn—the dawn of a great era and a vast 

commerce built upon the wants of 1,200,000,000 
e. 


The stir of great things runs through the 
Forenoon Lands, and the ports of the Pacific 
Northwest look out across a busy ocean to tre- 
mendous things beyond— 

To China, with 400 million man power, the 

test reservoir of raw labor in the world; to 

ia, sitting immobile with the earth’s great- 

est natural wealth in her lap; to Japan, already 

a great commercial power; to Alaska, a treasure 
house with open doors; to the myriad 





PORTS OF DESTINY 


strengthening its strategic position as the princi- 
pal gateway to the fast-growing commerce of the 
Pacific. In two decades exports and imports of 
the leading ports have increased five to ten times. 

In the short space of two generations the Pacific 
Northwest’s shipping industry has wrought 
amazing changes. Large and flourishing cities 
have arisen as though by magic about the deep 
and roomy harbors. Agriculture and industry, 
far inland, have felt the stimulus of broadening 


commerce. 
eS oS 


Yet, it is but the dawning. The Pacific Northwest, 


“THE PACIFIC ERA, DESTINED TO BE THE GREATEST, IS JUST AT THE DAWN”— ROOSEVELT 





with its almost limitless natural wealth, water 
power, agriculture, nr ens population, 
stands at the edge of a boundless commercial 
future. It has scarcely entered upon the era of 
greatness that must inevitably follow the develop- 
ment of Pacific commerce—not in the dim 
future, but within the next few decades. 


From its harbors, with room to ride the navies 
of the world, back through all the region of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and 
Wyoming, is spreading the electric stimulus of 
world trade. Its effect is being felt upon every 
phase of life in the Pacific Northwest. The op- 

portunities it is creating are for any man 





smaller states of the East, each a factor 
in the vast potential commerce of the 
Pacific Seas. 


* * * 


Already the Pacific Northwest has reached 
a dominating position in American trade on 
the Pacific. 
Its great harbors are nearer than other 
rican ports by several days sailing to 
lapan,to China,to the Philippines, to Siberia. 
are nearer by rail to the principal cities 
of the Atlantic seaboard. They are the gate- 
way to Alaska. 


Swiftly the Pacific Northwest is 



































To the Pacific Northwest the 
Burlington-Great Northern- 
Northern Pacific 7 


Rail 


to grasp. Whatever your trade, your 
work, your interests, your means, these 
opportunities await you today in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Write for interesting booklet, 
“*‘The Western Gateway to World Trade’’ 


Address: P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R., Chicago, Ill.; A. B. Smith, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Northern Pacific Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn.; A. J. Dickinson, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, Great Northern 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 








‘th PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 
‘The Northern Pacific Ry. 


‘The Great Northern Ry. 


When writing to the above railroads please mention the Nation’s Business 


‘The Land of Opportunity 
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amounted to $337,500,000. During the same 
year of 1921 taxes levied against steam rail- 
roads amounted to $277,154,940. Steam rail- 
roads charge into operating account their an- 
nual expenditures for maintenance of way and 
structures which in this same year amounted 
to $756,413,691. 

Electric railways paid $92,033,000 in taxes 
and imposts in 1921. In addition they paid 
about $101,000,000 for maintenance of way 
and structures, charging this sum to operating 
account. 

By paying the cost of maintenance of the 
highways which it uses, the motor vehicle 
puts itself on an equality as to maintenance 
with the steam and electric railroads which 
paid for the maintenance of their own way 
and structures through direct charge to oper- 
ation instead of by taxation. 

I do not believe that a detailed comparison 
of the taxes paid by the various transporta- 
tion agencies is of great consequence, but I 
do believe that the unmistakable trend of these 
tax burdens is of extreme importance. The 
Bureau of Railway Economics reports that 
until 1920 dividends paid by steam railroads 
exceeded taxes paid. For example, in 1913, 
taxes of $127,725,809 as against cash divi- 
dends of $322,300,406. In 1920 and in 1922 
taxes exceeded dividends. Our company, 
which has not missed a dividend since its in- 
corporation, has paid a larger sum in taxes 
for its right to do business than it has re- 
turned to its stockholders for the use of their 
money. 

Again I say it appeals to me that a com- 
parison of taxes paid is idle and that we are 
confronted by a much greater problem affecting 
each transportation agency, namely, just and 
fair taxes. I do not believe that this prob- 
lem can be solved by one form of transporta- 
tion advocating additional taxes on some other 
form of transportation, but I have a great deal 
of faith in the united efforts of all transporta- 
tion agencies in fighting together against un- 
fair taxes—unfair in kind, manner of collec- 
tion or in amount. 


Tax Question Small Factor 


ERSONALLY, I have not been able to ap- 
preciate the importance of the tax ques- 
tion from a strictly competitive standpoint 


‘as far as the motor vehicle is concerned. In 


the first place, such an exceptionally small 
percentage of the motor vehicles operated as 
public utilities that the funds which were 
raised by such taxes are very insignificant 
indeed. 

It has also been my opinion from what I 
have seen and heard about motor busses that 
people are willing to pay more for motor pas- 
senger service than, for example, street car 
passenger service. Any number of parallel 
lines exist where busses successfully charge 
double the street car rate. How can any tax 
levied on such busses, which is not confisca- 
tory and therefore unconstitutional, materially 
affect that operation from a competitive 
standpoint? 

If, for example, taxes could be loaded on to 
the motor truck so as to increase the hauling 
rates beyond what the motor truck customer 
could pay, what would be the result? Exactly 
what it is now—when users are dissatisfied 
with public carrier rates they buy and operate 
their own trucks. 

No discussion of this taxation problem 
would be complete without considering the 
late report of the Joint Sub-Committee on 
Taxation of Transportation Agencies of the 
United States Chamber’s Transportation Con- 
ference. This committee of business men 
recommends as a fair type of tax on public 
carriers, “the gross-net” tax proposed by the 


New York State Tax Committee on Taxation 
and Retrenchment. 

This tax would take the place of all special 
taxes on steam and electric railroads, state as 
well as federal. It would do away with in- 
justices and uncertainties in taxation. It 
would be applied to motor vehicles operated 
as public utilities as rapidly as states enact 
legislation regulating such operators as com- 
mon carriers. 

Here is an opportunity for cooperation 
among transportation agencies that will ad- 
vance the cause of each. The motor truck 
industry offers the steam and electric railroads 
this cooperation in relieving them from unjust 
taxes and charges and assisting them in ob- 
taining the enaction of tax legislation fair to 
a utility serving the public in return for sim- 
ilar treatment for the motor vehicle. I be- 
lieve that this is the proper manner of pro- 
cedure as a matter of principle, and I believe 
it from a selfish standpoint, as the steam and 
electric railroads ought to be the motor truck 
manufacturers’ largest customers. 


Committee Conclusions Point Needs 


BELIEVE that the United States Chamber 

of Commerce Committee on Transportation 
has adopted a platform under which the va- 
rious forms of transportation, railway, water- 
way and highway, can cooperate to the finan- 
cial benefit of each, resulting in giving to the 
public a coordinated system of transportation. 
The following conclusions of the committee 
directly affect the subject we are considering. 


The best interests of the public and rail, water 
and motor carriers lie in the cooperation between 
the various agencies of transportation rather than 
in wasteful competition. 

The greatest opportunity for cooperation is at 
the point where the capacity of the railroads is 
most limited and expansion is difficult and costly ; 
that is, in the terminal areas of our great cities. 

Store-door delivery by motor transportation is 
the greatest contribution which can be made to 
the solution of the terminal problem. 

Organized motor transport can also relieve the 
railroad from various forms of uneconomical ser- 
vice, such as switching between local stations and 
short-haul shipments within the terminal area. 

It is to the interest of the public and the car- 
riers that the economic limitations of each type 
of carrier be recognized, that the railroads be 
permitted to discontinue unprofitable service to 
which the motor is better suited and that the 
motor abandon its efforts to handle general traffic 
over excessive distances. 

To insure to the public continuity and re- 
liability of service, sound financial organization of 
motor transport is necessary as is public regula- 
tion of common-carrier motor service. 

Passenger bus transport should be so regulated 
as to secure the best service to the public (rail 
lines can often advantageously extend or supple- 
ment their service by bus lines and any restric- 
tions against such service should be abolished). 


Branch Line Service 


HESE are the recommendations of trans- 

portation experts, public-spirited business 
men and users of transportation. They preach 
no heresy. They are not even new. They sim- 
ply state the results of experience. Steam 
and electric railways are daily proving out 
these principles in actual operation. 

I am told that it is an acknowledged fact in 
railroad circles today that motor truck opera- 
tion can be substituted for railroad operation 
in short-branch-line service, in trap-car work, 
in terminal and suburban distribution. In 
Cincinnati this has meant the release for a 
mainline movement of the railroad of «66,000 
cars, the elimination of 300,000 switching 
cuts and the advancement of the freight 
movement 52 hours. What a saving in 
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money is meant by a few hours’ saving in 
time of transportation is brought out in gq 
preface to the article by Charles Pierce Burton: 

“The value of the commodities constantly 
in transit is over one and a half billion dol- 
lars. If the average time in transit of all 
shipments could be reduced one day, a saving 
of approximately twenty million dollars jn 
interest charges would result.” 

In the use of trucks and busses it is the 
service that counts. With trucks it is the 
time saved and also the saving in the cost 
of the handling charge, for every time a ton 
of freight is handled it costs money and for 
short-haul work it is both the time and han- 
dling that works in favor of motorized high- 
ways. With busses it is this service that 
counts and from what we have seen of it, if 
the service is given, the fare is a minor con- 
sideration. 

The bus business in this country has de- 
veloped mostly in intercity or interurban work, 
The reason for this, I believe, is due to the 
fact that most cities have street car service 
on its streets and there was not the demand 
for bus transportation that there was in the 
country. Then it is only very recently that 
many of the states have enacted franchise 
laws and quite a number of them have none 
as yet, so there was no protection for a bus 
operator. 

Moreover, to put adequate service of 
busses onto a city street required a good 
deal more capital than the average bus opera- 
tor had or could get to put into this kind of 
transportation with no franchise protection. 
Consequently, the busses started in the coun- 
try where an operator with one or two busses 
could give service that did not previously 
exist. Then, as they made money, they ex- 
panded further. 

In my opinion the bus has not as yet be- 
come generally a competitor of the electric 
railway, though there may be some individ- 
ual instance or locality that looks that way. 

Almost everybody likes individual trans- 
portation, and if he can afford it wil! have it. 
It is the touring car that in my opinion 
has been the active competitor and if all the 
busses in operation today were removed it 
would make very little difference in the num- 
ber of people carried by the electric railway. 


Win Patronage of Auto Owners 


(THOSE people would simply take their au- 
tomobiles and, in my opinion, the electric 
railway by the proper use of the right kind of 
busses can get a large percentage of the indi- 
vidual automobile users to use busses. In 
the cities there is becoming increasing dif- 
ficulty of traffic congestion and parking space. 

There are several instances of high-class 
bus service that are paying and paying well 
without showing any influence at all on the 
electric street cars. In other words, the right 
kind of service is getting people to ride in 
busses instead of in their own automobiles. 
To some extent this is a new problem and 
needs intelligent study and sympathetic han- 
dling. It seems to me to be entirely wrong 
for the transportation engineers of some 0 
these public utilities to take the position that 
they are going to put on busses but not ex- 
pect them to pay. I have been told that by 
men representing two or three different cor- 
porations. 

In the early days of the bus business men 
with little money and no transportation €%- 
perience made their own living and paid for 
their busses inside of a year, and it seems to 
me there must be something wrong in t 
mental attitude of a trained transportation 
engineer who says he does not expect to 
able to make busses pay. 


—— 
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Big 


Business Endorses 


the Burroughs Calculator 


Satisfactory service, small purchase price, 
and low cost of upkeep are the three out- 
standing reasons why Big Business so 
enthusiastically endorses the Burroughs 
Calculator. 


For instance, Deere & Company, Moline, 
Ill., say: 


“Eleven years ago we installed our first 
Burroughs Calculator. This machine is 
still in excellent condition. Since that time 
we have increased that number to 49 and 
we believe this to be very conclusive proof 
of our faith in Burroughs Machines.” 


And the makers of Queen Quality Shoes say: 


*‘We use Burroughs Calculators because 


they do our work satisfactorily at a much 
lower initial investment than other ma- 
chines of similar style.” 


Many others, including the Pennsylvania 
Lines, Standard Oil, New York Central 
Lines, General Electric, United States Steel, 
Metropolitan Life, Winchester Arms, 
Gilette Safety Razor, Royal Typewriter, 
John Wanamaker, Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, Boston & Maine Railroad, Waltham 
Watch Company—all these and thousands 
of others prefer Burroughs Calculators for 
all kinds of figure work. 


Investigate the many ways in which the 
Burroughs Calculator will reduce your 
cost of handling figures. 











ic han- If you’ re located in one of the more than 200 cities where there is a Burroughs 
n office, phone us. Otherwise, ask your banker for the address. Or, if you 

wro ; prefer, simply sign the coupon below and we will send complete information. 
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economies in our figure work. ‘ 
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Vote for Men Who Save You Money 





today taking a keener in- 

terest in taxation than it 
has at any time since the Boston 
Tea Party. It revolted once 
against an abuse of the taxing 
power when that power was dis- 
tant, unintelligent and unsym- 
pathetic. 

Today it is resenting a lack 
of sympathy and understanding, 
not across an ocean, not in a 
distant land, but close at hand 
among its own elected represen- 
tatives. 

There is a better chance to- 
day than at any time in the last 
half century to call for a sharp 


£3 AMERICAN public is 





HIS is the third of a series of articles by Mr. 
Pierson on the menace of growing taxes, more 
particularly those imposed by the states and cities. 
The Federal Government is heading toward a lighten- 
ing of the tax burden. 


But what hope is there for economy and lessened 
government costs in city and state? It is less easy 
to organize the demand for their reduction. 


Mr. Pierson sees little hope of lowering them unless 
business organizations and communities choose for 
office only those pledged to economy.—THE EDITOR. 


The present universal interest 
in tax reduction is evidence that 
the American people are begin- 
ning to understand this fact. 
They are beginning to realize 
that high taxes are at the root 
of many of the matters which 
are causing them the greatest 
anxiety. 

There is no more urgent 
problem before the American 
people than that presented by 
the increase in rents throughout 
the country. So long as there 
are fewer houses than there are 
people who want them, rents 
will remain high. And when we 
seek the reason for the housing 
shortage, we find state and na- 








and clear division between that 
small minority in our midst 
which is always active in the 
effort to increase taxes and the vast 
majority of hard-working, tax-paying 
Americans who are beginning to see 
that government extravagance is a 
menace to themselves, their homes and their 
country. 

The instant response that greeted Secre- 
tary Mellon’s proposal to reduce federal taxes 
had deep significance. It meant that the 
people of the United States are growing restive 
under their tax burden. 


It’s Up to the Vote Seeker 


VYVHEN taxes can claim the front pages of 
the nation’s press; when the mails are 
filled with letters of protest from the average 
easy-going citizen; when taxes are discussed on 
the street and in the home by the worker, 
the business man and the householder; then 
it is time for the public officeholder and the 
oo omg to walk softly and carry a pruning 
ife. 

The average man is more concerned about 
results than about causes. He is more inter- 
ested in the airplane that he sees skimming 
the clouds than in the principles of the inter- 
nal combustion engine which makes flight 
possible. He is more sensitive about high 
rents and high prices than he is about the 
underlying reasons which caused them to 
rise. 

It is all the more remarkable, therefore, 
that in casting about him for some reduction 
in the cost of his living, the average man has 
come to the conclusion that one of the ways 
to reduce his own living costs is to secure a 
reduction in the cost of his Government. 

We can be certain that his conclusion would 
never have become general and the public 
interest in taxes would never have reached its 
present feverish state without some outstand- 
ing reason. That reason is to be found in 
the fact that today the American nation is 
loaded down with a tax burden greater in 
amount than that ever borne by any other 
single nation since history began. 

Only one country can compare with the 
United States in the amount of taxes col- 
lected from its people. That country is 
England. 

In the year 1921, in which taxes reached 
their peak in the United States, the taxes 
collected in the United States by the Fed- 
eral Government totalled roughly $4,900,000,- 
000. The corresponding national taxes in 
England, at par of exchange, amounted to 
approximately $5,020,000,000. 

The local taxes collected here amounted to 
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$3,585,000,000, while the corresponding local 
taxes in England, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board estimate, were 
only $885,000,000. 

Thus the total taxation in the two coun- 
tries compared about as follows: The United 
States collected for all purposes $8,485,000,- 
000; the United Kingdom collected for all 
purposes only $5,905 ,000,000. 

Although state and local taxes were greater 
throughout the United States in 1922 than 
in 1921, the revenues of the Federal Gov- 
ernment fell off more than a billion and a 
half in 1922. Taking the lower figures of 
1922 for the basis of our conclusions, as the 
latest available, some interesting and disturb- 
ing facts are revealed if we compare our na- 
tional income and our government expenses. 

Out of a national income of $58,000,000,000 
the United States in 1922 took more than 
$7,000,000,000 for taxes. Out of this total 
tax $2,900,000,000 was taken for federal taxes; 
nearly $850,000,000 was taken in taxes by the 
forty-eight states; and $3,300,000,000 was 
taken for city and local taxes. 

Combining all the taxes on the American 
people, it follows from the figures just cited 
that 12 per cent of every dollar earned in 
the United States in 1922 was devoted to the 
payment of some kind of taxes. 

One can imagine what indignant protests 
would arise were these taxes to be taken out 
of the earnings at their source. 


Twelve Cents Out of Your Dollar 


UPPOSE, for instance, that when the farm- 

er received a thousand dollars for his crop, 
he were immediately compelled to turn in 
$120 to the Government. 

Suppose that the clerk, when he drew his 
monthly salary of $200, were forced to dis- 
patch $24 each month to the Government. 
Suppose that the small merchant, the mechanic 
and the stenographer were forced to turn in 
to the Government $12 out of every $100 
they earned as fast as they earned it. What 
an overwhelming roar of protest would arise 
from every town and hamlet in the country? 

The only reason that the nation did not 
rise against its tax burden long ago is be- 
cause the larger part of all taxes is indi- 
rect. But indirectly the diversion of the 
worker’s earnings to the Government, in the 
manner just described, is taking place. 


tional taxes as large contribut- 
ing factors. 

Taxes on land have increased the 
cost of the property on which fu- 
ture houses can be built. Taxes on 
the stone quarry and on the rail- 
roads have increased the cost of the foun- 
dations for a new home. Taxes on the lum- 
berman, and on the brick manufacturer have 
increased the cost of the floors and walls. 
Taxes on steel and iron have increased the 
cost of the metal going into the house, from 
the carpenter’s hammer and nails to the wire 
mesh in the partitions. Taxes on the manu- 
facturer of asbestos and slate tiles have in- 
creased the cost of the roof. Taxes on the 
manufacturer of plumbing and electrical fix- 
tures have increased the cost of the interior. 

And whether the man who occupies the 
house purchases it or rents it, he must pay 
not only for the actual labor and material 
in the building, but also for an invisible but 
expensive addition made of government taxes. 


Hurts Where You Don’t See It 


HE LABOR that goes directly into 

the house must be paid for; and the 
cost of that labor is increased by the taxes 
which the carpenter, the mason, the plasterer 
and the plumber are indirectly compelled to 
pay in the cost of the things which they buy 
with their wages. It is well to remember 
that labor itself is in the grip of the same 
vicious circle of high taxes, high rents and 
high cost of living. 

Thus, when the workman buys his food at 
the corner store, he pays in the price of his 
food for some of the taxes which have been 
laid upon the grocer. When he purchases a 
suit of clothes, he helps to absorb the amount 
which the tailor is supposed to pay in rent 
and taxes. When he buys his cigar or cigar- 
ette, he not only pays the stamp tax on 
the tobacco itself, but also helps the dealer 
to pay the taxes on his store. 

In addition to the taxes which he pays to 
cover the retailer's rent and taxes, he also 
accepts and pays as part of the price of 
everything he purchases, a large share of all 
federal, state and city taxes levied upon the 
manufacturer and the distributor. 

It is true that the high cost of living re- 
sults from a multitude of factors in addition 
to taxation. But somewhere and somehow 
every dollar of the billions which the nation 
pays in government taxes tends to increase 
the price of the commodities of commerce 
and is consequently reflected in living costs. 

Our present high surtax rates are diverting 
capital away from industry and into tax- 
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Practically every business 
man has committed the Fi- 
nal Error. Practically every 
organization can _ charge 
losses toit. For the Final Er- 
ror is this: forwarding ex- 
pensive cataloguesand book- 
Jets ‘‘under separate cover.”’ 


“Under Sep . 





Both Together Sir! 
Du-Plex Envelopes, in 


stock sizes and in average 
quantities, are sold 
many leading siationers, 
Uf you cannot secure them 
locally write direct to 
“ Mailing Information 
Headquarters,” 


rr 

Du-Plex Envelopes areused 
Sor mailing catalogues, book- 
lets, photographs, blue- 
prints, samples and mer- 
chandisewhen accompanied 
by letter or invoice—for 
every combination mailing 
purpose, 


FOR MORE 
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It IS an error to devote the 
time and resources of your or- 
ganization to producing a cat- 
alogue—to spare no expense 
on illustrations, engravings, 
printing—to devote time and 
money to making prospects 
ASK for it—and then to send 
it “under separate cover.” 

Du-Plex and Mon-O-Post 
Envelopes provide a means of 
mailing an intimate, personal 
sales letter AND your cata- 
logue under the SAME cover 
and at no greater postage ex- 
pense. They provide two com- 
partments—one for second, 


didi | “és , : 
probably the most-expensi 
American. industry has“ever used 
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third or fourth class mail mat- 
ter and one for your first class 
personal letter. 

Printed matter andletter ar- 
rive at the same time. Your 
chances of making a sale are 
increased. You save your time 
and the mail room’s time. You 
save mailing expense and ab- 
solutely eliminate loss of your 
catalogue. 

Why not begin to check the 
“under separate cover” habit 
in your business today. As a 
preliminary, write for an 
eye-opening booklet, “Suppose 
This Were Your Catalogue.” 


DU-PLEX ENVELOPE CORPORATION 


363 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


‘Mailing Information Headquarters”’ 
Twenty-three Branches in Metropolitan Centers 


DOu-Plex 


2-in-1 
ENVELOPES 


Pat. U.S. A. 29, 1919, Oct. 9, 1923 
Pat. Canada gear 36, 1919. Other Pats. Pending 


ge as Be y 


COLUMBIAN 


(men-O£os7) 


TWO COMPARTMENT 


ENVELOPES 


Patented July 19, 1921 
Other Pats. Pending 


ROUGH THE MAILS 








When writing to Du-Piex Enxvetore Corporation please mention the Nation’s Business 
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exempt bonds. Instead of creating new en- 
terprises to follow the splendid examples 
set by the automobile and other industries 
which are giving employment to millions of 
American workmen, capital today is being di- 
rected into tax-exempt securities. A man 
with money to invest, if he has a large in- 
come, can get a better return for his money 
in tax-exempt bonds than he can by investing 
in an ordinary business venture. 

Secretary Mellon in a recent interview in- 
stanced a number of specific cases where 
prospective investors in coal mines, in fac- 
tories and in apartment houses had abandoned 
these projects because they found their profits 
would be less after taxes had been deducted 
than the return they could secure by invest- 
ing their money in tax-free securities. 

The net effect upon the workers in the 
United States, therefore, is that their Gov- 
ernment is not only making them pay excessive 
prices for everything that they buy with 
their wages, but, in addition, by imposts on 
industry is making present jobs less secure 
and future jobs less certain. 

That average citizen is paying two months’ 
rent each year, or, on an average, $5.61 out 
of every hundred dollars he earns, to cover 
the expenses of his city government. 

He is paying in the cost of everything he 
buys, $1.43 out of every hundred dollars he 
earns to defray the expenses of his state 
government. He is contributing in his in- 
come tax, in the cost of his food and clothes, 
his necessities and his recreations, $4.96 out 
of every hundred dollars he earns to pay the 
expenses of his National Government. 

He is paying as indicated a total of $12 for 
taxes out of every hundred he earns. Over 
and above this he is in debt on behalf of his 
Government for his proportionate share of all 
government debts, which today total $32,000,- 
000,000. His share of this debt averages 
about $780. 

But this is only one side of the picture. 

Not only does Government take a sub- 
stantial part of the American citizen’s earn- 
ings, but in addition it is endangering his earn- 
ing power by the handicaps it imposes on in- 
dustry and business. 


Loss to Everybody 


GHOULD those industries lose ground or fal- 
\ ter under the strain of high taxes, the earn- 
ing power of every man in industry, from 
the humblest clerk to the highest officer, 
must suffer a corresponding loss. 

We have been fortunate thus far, but we 
should not presume upon that good fortune. 
We should not delude ourselves with the be- 
lief that, because for a time we have been 
more fortunate than other nations, extrava- 
gance and high taxes can be indefinitely con- 
tinued. 

The facts and the consequences of the na- 
tion’s tax burden are reasonably clear. They 
- represent a problem which the nation must 
face. And the inevitable questions arise: 
What can we do about it? How can we 
avoid the perils that lie in a continuance of 
excessive taxation? 

Of one thing we may be sure. 
certain or easy road out 


There is no 


NATION’S 


is to reduce our governmental expenditures, 
and the only way to decrease our. debts is to 
pay off each year more than we borrow. 

When we cast about us for the means of 
accomplishing these results, we are imme- 
diately confronted with the fact that the pri- 
vate citizen and taxpayer has no direct con- 
trol over government finances. 

Whatever remedies are to be applied must 
be applied by government officials and elected 
representatives in Congress, in the state legis- 
latures and in municipal councils and boards 
of aldermen. There is an all-too-common im- 
pression—an impression with which the aver- 
age citizen consoles himself for government 
failings—that the politician alone is respon- 
sible for public extravagance. 

It may be true that the politician writes 
the tax laws and makes the appropriations; 
but it is equally true that in exercising his of- 
ficial powers, the elected representative is 
always eager to satisfy the people who elected 
him: The politician does not indulge in ex- 
travagance out of perversity. He has learned 
by long experience that economy usually 
wins him perfunctory approval and costs him 
votes. 


Good Managers Not Given Votes 


‘AST back over the Presidents, the gov- 
ernors and the mayors who have distin- 
guished themselves by vetoing appropriations, 
thinning out the staff of public employes and 
practicing real economy! How many of these 
have been reelected? The public, which has 
benefited, has been strangely forgetful on 
election day, while the tax-eaters who suffered 
have retaliated at the polls. 

The truth of the matter is that in the past 
the great American public has felt its taxes 
so lightly that many other qualities have 
seemed more desirable in a public officer than 
the ability to keep expenses within reason. 

If some way can be found to assure the 
politician that economy means votes, if he can 
be convinced that what the public wants is 
retrenchment, he will be the first to de- 
nounce extravagance and to prove himself a 
champion of economy. 

With a realization of these facts which lie 
at the very foundation of any movement to- 
ward lower taxes, it is possible to lay down a 
program which would result in actual accom- 
plishment. 

In the first place the American people can 
agree on two definite pledges to exact from 
every candidate for public office. 

The first pledge should be a promise that if 




















of the morass of taxation 
and debt into which the 
nation has wandered. 

We must reduce our 
taxes, and we must re- 
duce our debts. The only 
way to reduce our taxes 
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elected, the candidate will not approve or 
vote for any increase in the public debt and 
that any debt contracted by city, state or na- 
tion shall not exceed 75 per cent of the 
amount of government indebtedness retired 
within the fiscal year. 

The second pledge should be a promise 
that if elected, the candidate will not vote 
for or approve any increase in the activities 
of Government, or any increase in govern- 
ment payrolls other than that required by the 
natural growth of ordinary and necessary 
government functions. 

These are the basic principles which must 
underlie any real endeavor to grapple with 
our tax problem. Once they are adopted by 
the public and accepted by public officers, 
we can trust our elected officials to work out 
all necessary details. 

The machinery is available with which to 
do this much, but it is from this point that 
the real work begins. It is to the pri- 
maries, therefore, that the taxpayer must 
turn for the first step in securing relief. He 
will have opportunity to elect someone who 
represents his desire for lower taxes. 

Leadership can be provided to enable the 
voter to distinguish between those who are 
working for and those who are working 
against him. Under such leadership the 
American public can be marshalled to express 
their demand for lower taxes. Before their 
united strength the small political advantage 
that the politician finds in extravagance will 
fade like mist before the sunshine. 

Certainly the reward that lies ahead of 
us for prompt and intelligent action in our 
present tax situation should inspire men in 
every rank of life to give themselves whole- 
heartedly to the effort to bring economy and 
intelligence into government finances. 

We cannot remove this drag upon our prog- 
ress by merely talking about it. We cannot 
prevent taxes for increasing merely by com- 
plaints and resolutions. But we can accom- 
plish definite results by determined, intelli- 
gent and continuing opposition to any public 
officer who will not join in the effort to re- 
duce taxation. 


Benefits Come Thick and Fast 


Will taxation on labor and on capital 
reduced, the processes of industry and 
commerce will be quickened. ; 

Real impetus will be given to the creation 
of new industries and the extension of exist- 
ing business. 

As taxes are reduced, prices will begin to 
fall. 

Not only will labor receive assurance of 
continued employment, but the wage-earner’s 
dollar will be able to purchase more. 

Added inducement wiil be given to capital 
to invest in the construction of new houses 
and factories. 

Money formerly handed over to the Gov- 
ernment in taxes, will be used to raise the 
standard of living in every home. 

New demands will be created for the com- 
modities of commerce, and instead of find- 
ing itself in a vicious circle where taxes in- 
crease prices and prices increase taxes, the 
nation can reverse this process. For it 3s 
evident that when the Government 1s com- 
pelled to pay more for everything it must 
raise taxes more to meet the new rise. 
When the Government begins to cut 
taxes, it will also help to decrease the 
cost of things its taxes buy. 
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161 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Canadian Pacific Bldg, New York, N. Y. 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Its Simplicity Matches 


According to users, simplicity is one 
of the most important advantages of 
Lyon Steel Shelving. It is easy to erect. 
Can be adapted to any stores require- 
ment. Added to without trouble. 
Taken down and reassembled with- 
out skilled help for all parts are stand- 
ard—are interchangeable. 


Special features of construction and 
design developed after thirty years 
specializing in steel shelving, give 
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LYON STEEL SHELVING 





its Durability 


added strength and enable you to 
store more goods in less space. 


For many of our customers Lyon 
Engineers have worked out sur- 
prising storage economies. They will 
be glad to present to you, in blue 
print form, their solution of your 
stores problem—and to co-operate 
with you in every possible way. 
Simply write us direct or the branch 
nearest you. 


Lyon Metallic Manufacturing Company 


Aurora - Illinois 


Oliver Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 











ms : 61 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. ti, es: ee. 
Authorized Agents in Other Principal Cities ihe ¢ : 





Bulletin Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Merchants’ Bank Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Engineers’ Bldg, Cleveland, Ohio F. W. Braun Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


230 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 














4 for every storage need 
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When writing to Lyon Metatiuic Mrc. Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Assembling Regional Opinion 


ie PERFECT the contact with com- 

munity opinion on questions that af- 

fect national industry, so that the 
Chamber may more flexibly and completely 
prove itself a great agency of team play with 
Government in all its aspects and in the in- 
terest of national as well as_ individual 
welfare.” 

That was the way Julius H. Barnes, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, defined the purposes of the 
decentralization of the Chamber as expressed 
in the regional meetings at Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, New Orleans and San Francisco. 

For the first time the Chamber, represent- 
ing as it does some 700,000 business men, has 
invited into conference those of its members 
who live in one section of the country to con- 
sider questions of national import as they af- 
fect and are affected by that section. 


Problems Call for Judgment 


Wat some of those questions were, and 
how they must be faced, were thus 
outlined by President Barnes, as the spokes- 
man for the Chamber at these various 
meetings : 

On questions such as the national budget; a 
fairer treatment of transportation agencies in our 
own intelligent self-interest; tax revision, which 
demands that war taxes be lifted -under. -peace 
conditions and so as to stimulate the flow of new 
capital from the annual accretion of large in- 
comes into industry; opposition to the bonus, on 
not only economic, but on moral ground, which 
the maturer judgment of the service men will 
recognize in years to come; these and other na- 
tional questions require a great agency of in- 
terpretation of business conviction. 

There is so much to do in industry.... We 
have accumulated a wealth of exact knowledge 
based on experience until today invention fol- 
lows invention so fast and is so quickly put to 
practical human service that industry has become 
vast and complex and delicate. It is as never 
before so dependent upon capital and credit 
which Government may touch with great injury 
and disaster if not informed by those whose very 
business life depends on sound observance of eco- 
nomic law, that the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, resting on other organizations like 
it, must be called into service before industry 
shrinks and unemployment enters the American 
home. 

We cannot honestly claim superiority of judg- 
ment, but we can claim an intimate knowledge 
of the great working of the business tides. And 
we can help call into play the knowledge and 
experience of leaders in business whose accom- 
plishments justify the trust and confidence re- 
posed in them. They can be called into effective 
team play with the great body of honest-minded 
men in Government itself. 

In this regional meeting is a step in quicken- 
ing the methods by which the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States itself may facilitate 
the discussion of national questions and the col- 
lection of public opinion crystallized after dis- 
cussion and study. The Chamber of Commerce 
was founded on the invitation of a President of 
the United States to constitute a single voice in 
the national capital for American commerce and 
industry. It had first to erect a reputation for 
dependability, accuracy, trustworthiness, courage 
and independence. It is beginning to realize on 
the tradition created thus in its relatively short 
existence. It is not an overstatement to claim 
that it has acquired a proper influence as an 
agency of honest American business which pos- 
sesses the qualities that entitle it to confidence 
and trust. 

It may claim, for instance, that it is demon- 
strating a field of service in joint cooperation 
with farm organizations which will tend to 


By a Member of the Staff 


mutual cooperation with agriculture in its rightful 
objectives. 

It may hope that some day it may cooperate 
towards rightful objectives also with labor, in- 
telligently led, and with a following that will 
some day appreciate that the security of Ameri- 
can earnings and American living standards rest 
upon the recognition by both employer and 
employe of certain great fundamental laws, sim- 
ply stated thus: 

The stimulation of production by labor-saving 
machinery. 

The fallacy of restriction of effort or output. 

Fairness and soundness of relative compensa- 
tion which rewards the superior worker, a recog- 
nition that these lead not to unemployment, but 
to stimulated, enlarged, healthful employment, 
and the creation of more and more things of 
common use to flow into the workers’ homes of 
America, as into all American homes. 

When the day comes that there is an accord 
on the fundamental laws which make interests 
really mutual and not merely lip statement, then 
in that day the coordinated influence of these 
agencies, collecting the informed public opinion 
from the various fields of industry, agriculture 
and labor, may properly be greatly influential in 
supporting and strengthening the vast majority 
of sane and well-intentioned public servants 
against the spectacular utterances and activities 
of the so-called radical group—fortunately al- 
ways small in number and restricted in influence 
in a people of a general high level of intelligence 
and information such as America has a right to 
be esteemed. 

Meanwhile, in the field of industry and com- 
merce the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has constructed with its thirteen hundred 
underlying organizations a great web of contact 
with every section of America and every line of 
industry; and the crystallized public opinion ex- 
pressed through its machinery of referendum and 
resolutions may be seriously considered as flexi- 
bie expressions of public sentiment entitled to 
sober consideration. That this method of arriving 
at public opinion and presenting it courageously 
and persistently does effect results, and does run 
true with the majority opinion of men elected to 
public office, is shown by the adoption of na- 
tional policies on national questions running in 
substantial accord with the public expressions of 
the Chamber and its members. There is much 
of encouragement and little of discouragement in 
a survey of the accomplishments of twelve years 
of business representation. 


No Set Programs 


"TRE FIRST of the meetings was held at 
Philadelphia on January 17 and 18; then fol- 
lowed the gatherings at Chicago on January 21 
and 22, at New Orleans on January 24 and 25, 
and at San Francisco on January 29 and 30. 

There was no uniformity of program with 
this exception: that three subjects were com- 
mon to all four meetings—transportation, tax- 
ation and immigration. Nor were the discus- 
sions of these three subjects led by the same 
men at all meetings. George A. Post did talk 
of transportation at both Philadelphia and 
Chicago; but in Philadelphia he was followed 
by Samuel Rea, of the Pennsylvania; and in 
Chicago the succeeding speaker on the sub- 
ject was Carl Gray, of the Union Pacific. 

Tue Nation’s Business asked John H. 
Fahey, a former president of the Chamber, 
and one who has watched and aided it in its 
growth from the beginning, to telegraph to us 
his impressions of the regional meetings, more 
particularly as they discussed the transporta- 
tion feature. His answer comes to us by wire 
from Kansas City as follows: 

The outstanding impression of the divisional 


meetings as regards transportation was the 
deep interest manifested by those present, 
Apparently a recognition by the business com- 
munity, forced upon them by the transportation 
shortages of 1922, that transportation policy js 
a matter of vital concern to every business man 
that it is no longer to be regarded as a techni. 
cal specialty but as one of the important under- 
lying elements of each business. 

At the divisional meetings there were sub- 
mitted as the basis of discussion the reports of 
the Transportation Conference held under the 
auspices of the National Chamber early in Jan- 
uary, 1924, following extensive preliminary studies 
by six special committees covering a period of 
some ten months. The reports of the Transpor- 
tation Conference, assembling as they do in sim- 
ple form devoid of unnecessary complexities, much 
of the information which the average business 
man will want in forming his opinions of these 
important questions, were considered by the 
divisional meetings, all of which recommended to 
the Board of Directors that these reports be re- 
ferred to a special committee of the National 
Chamber with a view to referendum at an 
early date. 


Success in Transportation 


c- WAS brought out clearly that the Transpor- 
tation Conference, while called by direction of 
the Board of Directors of the National Cham- 
ber, was intended as a wider representative gath- 
ering, including strong agricultural and labor 
elements not members of the Chamber. Its re- 
port was, however, recognized by each divi- 
sional meeting as containing proposals of the 
greatest importance to the sound development of 
the national transportation system and _ partic- 
ularly suitable for consideration by referendum. 

The several divisional meetings besides uniting 
in favor of measures to make the voice of the 
National Chamber effective on a general trans- 
portation program through the process of referen- 
dum, each urged particular steps of special in- 
terest to its own division. For example, the 
eastern and western divisions pointed out the 
importance of “permissive federal incorporation 
of railroads, supplementary legislation to perfect 
the consolidation provisions of the Transportation 
Act, store-door delivery (particularly by motor 
vehicle), and a comprehensive national water- 
way survey by the army engineers with a sched- 
ule of priorities.” In these proposals: the divi- 
sional meetings evidenced their paramount inter- 
est in adequate transportation development to 
meet the ever increasing traffic demand, together 
with a better coordination and cooperation of all 
kinds of transportation agencies to secure the 
most effective national transportation system. 
The western division also specially urged that 
there should be no withdrawal from the princi- 
ples embodied in the Transportation Act, urged 
further prompt attention to the subject of rail- 
way labor relations and recommended revision 
of the laws for federal road aid to facilitate com- 
pletion of transcontinental highways through 
inter-mountain and semi-desert states. 

The northern and southern central divisions be- 
sides recognizing the thoroughgoing character of 
the preliminary work of the Transportation Con- 
ference and joining in the recommendations of 
the other divisions that steps be taken to sub- 
mit the reports to a special committee of the 
National Chamber with a view to referendum 
at an early date, united in urging support for 
an active program of waterway improvement, 
with power development and flood control as 
outlined by President Coolidge in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress. Representatives of certain lo- 
calities of classes of shippers in these divisions 
offered resolutions at Chicago and New Orleans 
expressing opposition to certain features of the 
Transportation Conference reports on railr 
consolidation and rates, but during the considera- 
tion of these resolutions and these divisio 
meetings it became evident that the delegates 
who proposed them had not been fully info 
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GMC 


THE 


TRUCKS ARE 
SEVEN STEPS AHEAD 


NATION’S BUSINESS 





At the End of the Good Road 


Distribution Centers at 


Akron 

*Atlanta 
Baltimore 
*Birmingham, Ala. 
*Brooklyn 

Boston 

Buffalo 
Beaumont, Texas 
*Chicago 
*Charlotte, N. C. 
*Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
*Dallas 

*Denver 

Detroit 

Dayton 

El Paso 

Erie 

Houston . 
*Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
*Los Angeles 


London, Eng. 


*Memphis 

*Minneapolis 

*Milwaukee 
Montreal, Quebec 
New Orleans 


ma 
*Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portlan 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
‘ontiac 
Rochester, N. Y. 
*St. Louis 
*San Francisco 
*Seattle 


Spokane 
Salt Lake City 


Toronto, Ont. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Washington 


Winnipeg, Man. 


*Direct Factory Branches 


General Motors Trucks — 


GMC Trucks Provide the 
Power to Keep Going 


Road conditions do not enter the consideration of a trucking route, 
where GMC trucks are to do the hauling, except in the rare cases 
where the roads are so bad that traction is impossible. 


For GMC trucks, if wheels can get a grip, will carry their full load 
anywhere—a fact made possible only by the surplus of pulling power 
provided by the now famous GMC Two-Range Transmission. 


Also, this exclusive GMC development permits a maximum speed 
upon good roads. And both of these with an economical engine. 


This combination of pulling power and road speed has enabled 
thousands of truck users to widen the radius of their hauling. 
It also has developed many new uses for motor trucks where 
operating conditions demand the speed-pulling power combination 
that GMC trucks alone provide. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


oo 





When writing to Genera. Motors Truck Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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or had not had opportunity to express their views. 
Without passing upon these resolutions divisional 
meetings recommended to the Board of Direc- 
tors that the committee which is to prepare the 
referendum on transportation should give hear- 
ings to all members desiring to be heard. 


San Francisco passed off the subject of 
taxation with a declaration that the Chamber 
“support in principle the provisions of the 
Mellon Tax Plan,” while Chicago agreed and 
asked consideration of the advisability of sub- 
mitting “atthe earliest possible moment a 


Nor were the resolutions confined only to 
the subjects which were up for general dis- 
cussion. It was the Philadelphia meeting 
alone which had included in its program the 
subject of Europe's affairs, but it was the 
North Central group meeting which took ac- 
tion on this subject. At the request of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce the Directors 
of the Chamber were asked to “prevail upon 
the council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce ... at its forthcoming meeting 
in Paris in July to take all possible steps to 
bring about at the earliest date practicable a 


BUSINESS 
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tute world states, can avoid conflict provided 
their leaders are willing to sacrifice their personal 
political ambitions for the stability of Peace 
under which Prosperity flourishes. 

5. That any cooperative effort founded on 
sound business sense which seeks to remove the 
barriers to general prosperity of world states, 
in like measure helps to remove the causes of 
war. 


What has been written here is enough to 
show the trend and the individuality of the 
meetings. Fuller reports and complete texts 
of resolutions are in preparation for distri- 


referendum” on taxation. 
consideration of a suggested 
change in the recent repert of 
the Chamber’s Committee on 
Taxation. 

On immigration, the third 
of the subjects to which all 
four meetings gave attention, 
there was divergence of opin- 
ion. The eastern gathezing 
merely suggested that the 
Chamber’s Committee on Im- 
migration speedily conclude 
its work and present recom- 
-mendations for referendum. 

The other three meetings 
approved the enactment of the 
present quota law for not 
more than three years and 
specifically endorsed the 
memorandum of the Immigra- 
tion Committee, including that 
clause calling for the admis- 
sion of a limited number of 
immigrants of high standards 
in excess of quota. These 
meetings also urged that the 
Chamber undertake a study of 
better methods of distribution 
of immigrants. 

At New Orleans a lively dis- 
cussion of immigration led to 
the adoption of a resolution 
passing the admission of white 
English - speaking immigrants 
from British countries without 
regard to quota. 

In addition to the three 
topics which ran through the 
discussions of all the divisional 


Philadelphia asked 





Suggested for Directors 
Eastern Division 


First District—Alvan T. Simonds, President, Simonds Manu- 
facturing Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Second District—Ernest T. Trigg, President, John Lucas & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Third District.—John M. Crawford, President, Parkersburg 
Rig and Reel Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Civic Development Department.—Harlan P. Kelsey, Industrial 
Engineer, Salem, Mass. 

Foreign Commerce Department.—Charles F. Weed, Vice- 
President, First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 


Southern Central Division 


Fourth District—M. J. Sanders, 
leans, La. 

Fifth District—John W. Shartel, Vice-President, Oklahoma 
Railway Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Domestic Distribution Department.—Robert R. Ellis, Presi- 
dent, Hessig-Ellis Drug Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Fabricated Production Department.—Randell T. Moore, Chair- 
man, Board, Commercial National Bank, Shreveport, La. 


Northern Central Division 


Sixth District—John W. O’Leary, Vice-President, Chicago 
Trust Co., Chicago, II. 

Seventh District—William J. Dean, President, Nichols, Dean 
& Gregg, St. Paul, Minn. 

Domestic Distribution Department—Arthur E. Stevens, Chope- 
Stevens Paper Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Finance Department.—Felix M. McWhirter, President, Peoples 
State Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Foreign Commerce Department.—Thomas Merrill, Secretary, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Insurance Department.—James S. Kemper, President, Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, II. 

Transportation and Communication Department.—Carl R. 


Leland Line, New Or- 


bution. 

The speaking at all the 
meetings was of a high order. 
Men of national reputation 
gave freely of their time to 
attend, to present prepared 
addresses or to join in the dis- 
cussion which followed. Some 
of the speakers we have men- 
tioned, and the list might be 
indefinitely extended. These 
names taken at random give 
an indication of the character 
of the men in public life and 
industry who were heard: 

A. J. Brosseau, President, 
Mack Trucks, Inc. 

GARRARD B. Wriyston, 
Undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Wittis H. Boorn, Presi- 
dent, International Chamber 
of Commerce. 

NorMAN B. BEECHER, Ad- 
miralty lawyer. 


E. J. HENNtNG, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. 
Joun H. Faney, former 


President, Chamber of .Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Cot. GerorGE HOoFFMAN, 
United States Engineers. 

W. B. TuHompson, former 
President, New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange. 

W. F. Gepuart, Vice-Presi- 
dent, First National Bank of 
St. Louis. 

Ratepu P. Merritt, Presi- 
dent of the Sun-Maid Raisin 





meetings, each had its own 
subjects. At New Orleans the 
problem of cotton production 
came up. The subject led to 
a resolution asking the Board 
of Directors of the Chamber 
to name a committee to study 
cotton production and_ to 
recommend means by which 
the Chamber might help to 
promote the stability of the 
industry. The statements on 


Civic 





Gray, President, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


Western Division 


Eighth District—LaFayette Hanchett, President, Utah Power 
& Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ninth District.—O. M. Clark, President, Clark-Wilson Lumber 
Co., Portland, Oreg. 
Development 
Brothers, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Fabricated 


Department.—Arthur _S. 


Production 


Bent, 


Department.—Leon F. Rains, Vice- 
President, Columbia Steel Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Growers of Fresno. 

Dwicut B. Hearp, Presi- 
dent, Arizona Pima _ Cotton 
Growers’ Association. 

Cart C. PLEHN, President, 
American Economics Society. 

A. H. Swayne, Vice-Presi- 
dent, General Motors Corpora- 
tion. 

CuHarLEs H. MAarKHAM, 
President, Illinois Central. 


Bent 








which this resolution was 
premised are interesting: 


For several years the world’s production of 
cotton has been less than the world’s needs. 
Until this time the manufacturing industry has 
been accommodated by drawing from the sur- 
plus of preceding years, but that surplus is now 
nearing exhaustion. ‘The situation is stimulating 
the production of cotton in other lands to sup- 
ply the world’s needs for cheap fabrics and the 
other products manufactured from cotton. There 
is a real danger that in the near future Ameri- 
can supremacy in cotton production will fall to 
cheaper production in other lands. 


The Eastern meeting at Philadelphia talked 
merchant marine and conditions in Europe, 
while cooperative marketing appealed both to 
the North Central and the far West. The 
latter division also took up the discussion of 
foreign trade from a Pacific point of view. 


general International Economic Conference 
to deal with the important question involved 
in the restoration of world-wide prosperity.” 

In presenting this resolution the Detroit 
Board also submitted what an alliteratively in- 
clined publicity man might call a “Platform of 
Principles of Peace and Prosperity.” It reads 
like this: 

1. That Prosperity in its broadest sense is a 
fundamental objective of the individual. 

2. That Peace is the stable condition which 
fosters Prosperity. 

3. That War is the uncertain condition which 
destroys Prosperity. 

4. That in proportion as the individual is well 
housed, well clothed, and well fed, and enjoys 
a reasonable amount of wholesome recreation, 
the great masses of individuals which consti- 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, eX- 
Governor of Illinois. 

WILLIAM ButTTERWORTH, President, Deere 
& Company. 

GRAHAM TayLor, Chicago Commons. 

This is a partial list. It is not intended to 
show who spoke, but is given simply as 
illustrative of the type of men who attended 
and took part in this first series of regional 
meetings. 

But these meetings were not alone devoted 
to discussion, addresses and resolutions. They 
had a distinct executive function in suggesting 
names from each division to be considered for 
nomination to the Board of Directors at the 
Chamber’s Annual Meeting in Cleveland in 
May. 

The names thus submitted are presented in 
the accompanying table. 
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He Wants Action and He 
Can’t Get It! 





NATION’S 


OMEONE of importance, your customer, 
your client! He’s asked for you. He waits. 


He loses time. He grows impatient. In a min- 
ute he’ll be gone, and his business with him! 


The girl has phoned everywhere. She 


asks all who pass. She can’t 
find you. She becomes fran- 
tic as she realizes that another 
order is slipping away, and a 
customer is being offended, 
for lack of a little service! 


It is not her fault, but the 
fault of the equipment sup- 
plied her. She hasno means 
of broadcasting emer- 
gency messages. The tele- 
phone is all but useless for 
such a purpose! 


Broadcasting 
in Business 


Every hour there are emergencies 
in your business that the Auto- 
call will handle. These are a few: 
A customer wants his favorite 
salesman; long distance call for a 
man who has left his desk; a fire 
reported; house detective wanted; 
information needed from a depart- 
ment head; conference about to be 
called; the chief wanted at once in 
the shop; the chief calls for a sub- 
ordinate; important information, 
perhaps a rare opportunity, for the 
purchasing department if the right 
man can be located; sprinkler sys- 
tem needs to be shut off; and so 
on and on and on. 


Dozens of times a day there is a 
message to be broadcasted 
throughout your store, office or 
plant. One-at-a-time telephone 
calls are too slow. A personal 


Give Every Customer Instant Service 


With 






When writing to Tue Avrocaut Company please » 


mes- 
senger 

is slower, 
Nothing will do 
it so quickly as the Auto- 
call. The Autocall will find aman, 
give a warning, call a meeting or 
disseminate a general message. It 
takes seconds whereall other meth- 
ods consume precious minutes or 
quarter-hours. It saves the time, 
not of clerks, but of executives, It 
gives service to customers. It 
doubles the effectiveness of the 
telephone. It prevents losses which 
you would give anything to prevent. 


You Need Autocall 


Nearly every business has organ- 
ized in some manner to meet these 
hourly emergencies. You may be 
satisfied with your method, Yet, if 
you'll sit an hour by the telephone 
switch-board and record the time 
it takes to reach your executives, 
you’re sure to find a few disquiet- 
ing surprises in this quarter alone, 
If a real emergency arises while 
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This 
Doesn't Happen 


an Autocall 


you sit there, you’l/ be worse than 
disquieted. No argument we can 
advance will behalf soconvincingas 
the facts you'll dig out for yoursel£. 


Industry Uses 
Autocall 


Autocall is not an untried idea. It 
is used in hospitals, court houses, 
banks, theaters, hotels, as well as 
every kind of business house, from 
the smallest to the largest. An 
Autocall installation ranges in cost 
from $121 to $4600 and up. Some 
one of its scores of uses will save its 
wholecost for you. Itmay be bought 
outright or installed on trial 
Surely it would be the part of wis- 
dom to send at once for full infor- 
mation! The coupon below will 
serve just as well as a letter. 


Where There's 





tocall Company : 
Teo Tucker Ave, Shelby, Ohio 


Please send information on item checked : 


C Autocall Paging System as advertised; C) Aute- 
call Fire Alarm Service, C0 Autocall Watchmen s 
Supervisory service (for large plants.) 


PAGING~-SYSTEM 
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‘Transportation’s Town Meeting 


OR SHEER bigness alone 
the problem of transpor- 
tation in a country of 

the magnitude of the United 
States is bewildering. It puts 
a strain upon the imagination 
to encompass it and bring it 
within the limits of one’s men- 
tal vision. To talk of railroad 
investment in billions, of pas- 
senger miles in tens of billions 
and ton miles in hundreds of 
billions is to soar to mathe- 
matical heights far beyond the 
range of the man in the street. 

And that is only one aspect 
of it. We count motor cars 
and trucks by the millions. 
Expenditures for highways trail 
into the hundreds of millions 
and even the lagging water- 
ways absorb a lump sum large 
enough to be disconcerting. 
Yet all these figures convey no 
intelligible idea of the trans- 
portation problem. 

It is no wonder that most 
of us merely skirt the edges of 
it—like the people in the fairy 
tale who did not stop to re- 
move the stone in the road be- 
cause it was easier to drive 
around it—lcoking upon the 
question of transportation 
merely as a matter of getting 
from one place to another as 
cheaply, as quickly and with 
as little trouble as possible, let- 
ting some one else bother 
about obstructions in the high- 
way. 

In the fairy tale the stone in 
the road was small and there 
was gold under it. In this 
present day of gargantuan en- 
terprise the stone is mountain- 
ous but the gold is there in 
proportion. It, too, can be 
counted by billions which go 


to swell the totals of productive output. 








Transportation’s Ten Commandments 
By HERBERT HOOVER 


1 RAILWAY service under private ownership in order to se- 
e cure the driving force of individual initiative in efficiency 
and development. 


2. Government regulation of fair rates and railway finance in 
order to protect the shipper and to give stability to honest in- 
vestment of savings. 


3. Recapture of excess profits in order to allow rates which 
will assure operation and service from railways in less favored 
circumstances, yet prevent unjustified profits from any particular 
railways. 


4. The earliest practicable consolidation of the railways into 
larger systems under conditions of maintained competition in 
service in order to secure greater economy in operation, assur- 
ance of development and lower rates, and greater stability in 
earnings. 


5. A basis of employer and employe relationship that will 
stimulate mutual responsibility as the first requisite to continuous 
service. 


6. Reorganization of the rate structure in order to secure a 
better adjustment of the burden between commodity, class, and 
less-than-car-load rates, most of which can best be accomplished 
after consolidation and consequent wider diversification of traffic. 


7. Cooperation between the shipper and the railways in order 
to secure a better distribution of traffic over the year and to 
avoid congestion of peak periods of car shortages. 


8. Definite development of relief in freight terminals, includ- 
ing coordination with motor truck feeders and distribution. 


9. Development of proper joint rates and service by water and 
rail transportation in order to relieve extension of railways 
where unnecessary and give the public the advantage of cheaper 
water transport. 


10. A comprehensive national plan of inland waterway devel- 
opment in substitution of hit or miss activities, with priority 
in development to rivers and canals where substantial traffic 
may be expected, including development of the St, Lawrence 
waterway, etc. 








By ELMER MURPHY 


kind or another — railwa 
waterways and motor trans. 
port; fifty-two were shippers: 
twenty-five were representa. 
tive of the professions; and 
twenty-three belonged to other 
groups. 

Singly each member of the 
conference might have been in. 
terested in only one phase of 
transportation, an entirely dif- 
ferent phase than the others, 
Collectively their horizon was 
broad enough to take in the 
complete picture of transpor- 
tation. They were in minia- 
ture a public—the public for 
which the solving of the trans- 
portation problem is a matter 
of direct concern. 

That much alone may be re- 
garded as an achievement, for 
a large part of the solution of 
the transportation problem is 
the determination to solve it, 
As in all problems a certain 
amount of faith is needed to 
remove the mountains, and in 
the present instance I am not 
sure that the expression of 
purpose was not as important 
as the achievement. So, per- 
haps, did Samuel Rea, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Sys- 
tem, who said: 

“T believe that this transpor- 
tation conference, initiated as 
President Barnes has stated, is 
one of the greatest movements 
we have had in this country, 
It is. the first instance in my 
experience when all interests 
were gathered together in a 
friendly way to take up one of 
the greatest questions before 
us.” 

Consistency, of course, re- 
quired that the men who made 
up this gathering should choose 


their own way of approach. There was no 





In either case the problem is the same. 
The stone must be gotten rid of in some 
way. It is not a task for the single wayfarer—in 
modern guise the shipper or the carrier or the 
investor. It cannot be evaded by leaving it 
to some benign agency, such as the Govern- 
ment. If it is to be done at all, everybody 
must take a hand in doing it in order that 
the road may be cleared and that the stream 
of passing traffic may flow without check. 

All this by way of parable and preface. 
Consider now something more actual. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
took the initiative in calling a Transportation 
Conference, which met in Washington Jan- 
vary %h and 10th. It was composed of 
“more than one hundred leaders in the fields 
of agriculture, finance, labor, industry, insur- 
ance, mining and transportation,’ drawn, as 
the President of the Chamber explained, 
“from every line of industry and every sec- 
tion of our people.” 

Here was an assemblage of men all of 
whom were well aware that there was a stone 
in the road and all of whom had the vision 
to see that everyone would benefit by its re- 
moval. They were equally aware that the 
job would have to be done mainly by those 
who used the thoroughfare. Secretary 


Hoover, in his opening address to them, put 
the same idea into other words by saying: 

“T have long held that the great solutions 
of American industry and commerce must 
come from the community itself by its own 
cooperative acts, that it will find far greater 
leadership in conferences and _ decisions 
amongst all of those that are interested than 
it can ever find in government.” 

This meeting was extraordinary, not be- 
cause it was a gathering of men who have 
gained a certain measure of distinction for 
personal achievement and by a process of 
general public acknowledgment acquired the 
title of leadership, but because it was the 
coming together of many men with many 
points of view but with one purpose. There 
were among them the heads of large business 
institutions, editors, public officials, labor 
leaders, farmers, bankers, stock-raisers, rail- 
way executives and traffic officials, insurance 
company executives, economists, lawyers, 
manufacturers, engineers. 

An analysis of the personnel of the con- 
ference and the committees which contributed 
to its labors shows that thirty-five were 
identified with transportation agencies of one 


beaten path for them to follow. One might. 


see it through the medium of motor trans- 
port, another through waterways, another 
through financing, another through railroad 
consolidation, another through freight rates. 
Assurance was given at the outset that it was 
for them to take the measure of their task 
and devise a way of performing it. 

“This is not a Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States conference,” ~ President 
Barnes told them. “It is called by that or- 
ganization, but it is your conference. The 
scope of its deliberations and its conclusions 
will be submitted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, by its ordinary 
method of referendum, to its members for the 
expression of their approval or disapproval 
or for modification.” 

Nor did it for a moment lose its composite 
character. Transportation was discussed from 
almost every conceivable angle. There was 
not only a variety of opinion about what 
ought to be done. There were differences of 
opinion. The remarkable thing about it was 
that most. of those who were shooting from 
different points were aiming at the same 
target. 

There was the farmer who insisted that the 
men who till the soil were just as keenly alive 
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Only Pa ckar 
can build a 
Packard 





Brilliant Beauty 

Distinctive Smartness 
Extraordinary Performance 
Economy of Operation 
Luxurious Comfort 

Low Upkeep Cost 

Years and Years of Service 
Pride of Ownership 

Sound Investment 


Standardized Nation-Wide 


Service 


High Resale Value 
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Four-wheel service brakes; 2 additional rear 
wheel brakes—a total of 6—on all Packard cars 


When writing to Packarp Motor Car Company please mention the Nation's Business 
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Increased Production 


with 


Decreased Cost 





Individual employees using 
Wallace Portable Bench Ma- 
chines can turn out half again 
as much work as those work- 
ing by hand. 

Likewise, multiple instal- 
lation of Wallace Equip- 
ment will increase the pro- 
duction of an entire organi- 
zation in direct proportion 
to the number of machines 
made available for the use 
of employees. 


Every man in your organi- 
zation who has anything to do 
with woodworking operations 
should have ready access to 


WALLACE 
Bench Machines 


to enable them to turn out bet- 
ter work, quicker and easier. 


This is borne out by the highly 
satisfactory experience of many of 
the largest factories, woodworking 
establishments and builders who are 
using them. 


Investigate the benefits of their 
use in your business. 


Universal Saw 6” Jointer 
Plain Saw 4” Planer 
6” Lathe 16’ Band Saw 


Electric Glue Pot with Electric Solder Pot with 
AutomaticHeat Automatic eat 
Control Control 


Description and Prices on Request 


J.D. Wallace & Co. 


1408 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 





Wallace Bench Universal Saw 
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to the necessity of maintaining the railroads 
in good condition as anyone else. They had 
oftentimes, he said, dug into their own pock- 
ets to help build extensions. There was, on 
the other hand, the railway executive—call 
him president of the G. & A.—who admitted 
that this was true but told the experience of 
his own road, which had built such an exten- 
sion principally at the solicitation of the 
farmers along the way. Its completion was 
made the occasion for brass bands and festivi- 
ties. But so promptly did a demand for 


reduction in rates follow upon the heels of . 


the celebration that the hearing was held in 
a hall still festooned with withered garlands 
surrounding a shield which bore the device, 
“Welcome G. & A.” 

What was true of the conference was 
equally true of the committee to which it as- 
signed the task of formulating conclusions. 
Sitting elbow to elbow at the same long table, 
toiling—it might be said in passing—far into 
the small hours of the morning, were a lawyer 
occupying an important judicial position, a 
farmer, a former public official, a university 
professor, a stock-raiser and banker, a con- 
sulting engineer, the president of a large in- 
dustrial institution, a merchant, a publisher, 
a manufacturer, a distributor, the vice-presi- 
dent of a large manufacturing corporation and 
an officer of a national agricultural organization. 

To the lot of these it fell to compose differ- 
ences, to bring into common focus divergent 
views, “to formulate,” as it declared in its 
own report, which was adopted as the report 
of the conference, “principles and_ policies 
calculated to insure the balanced development 
of all methods of transportation in the public 
interest.” 

The starting point of the conference was 
the address of President Barnes, who set forth 
in every-day terms what the problem was. 


Modern America’s Demands 


“(THE ENORMOUS aggregate of twenty- 
three successive weeks of railroad car 
loadings exceeding one million a week,” he 
said, “supplemented by the distribution ser- 
vice of fifteen hundred thousand motor trucks, 
symbolizes in its last analysis the widespread 
possession in America of bath-rooms and 
plumbing, pure water, heating plants, phono- 
graphs and telephones, gas ranges and vacuum 
cleaners, pianos and sewing machines, auto- 
mobiles and motorcycles, the motion picture 
and the radio. The problem is to visualize, 
into terms which every man can understand, 
the fact that transportation adequate, ready, 
possessed of the means not only of present 
expansion but responsiveness to new methods 
and new devices, is the very structure on 
which his earning power and his possession of 
articles of necessity and comfort depend.” 

Secretary Hoover went a step farther. He 
presented what he conceived to be the funda- 
mentals of a transportation policy—a sort of 
ten commandments of transportation. In 
these, it is to be observed, he did not confine 
himself to the railroads, which have been so 
often called the backbone of the transporta- 
tion system that most of us are disposed to 
regard its ailments as purely spinal afflictions. 
He linked together the railroads, the motor 
truck and the inland waterways. And he 
added: “Many of these questions are outside 
of legislation. They require continuous co- 
operation between the public and the trans- 
portation agencies.” 

The former Director General of Railroads, 
Walker D. Hines, as a member of the confer- 
ence, made a plea for the retention of the 
rule of rate-making in the Transportation Act 
as the foundation stone upon which Congress 
has reared the structure of a new transporta- 
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tion policy. From that point on the confer. 
ence gave itself up to the discussion of the 
many suggestions, recommendations and pro. 
posals which it afterward amalgamated into 
a single program. 

The way of its deliberations had in g 
measure already been marked out by six com. 
mittees, like itself composite in character 
whose reports served the purpose of a pre- 
liminary survey of the ground to be covered. 

These six committees, which were quite in- 
dependent, although designated by the Presj- 
dent of the National Chamber, had for the 
greater part of the past year studied as many 
aspects of transportation. It was a testi- 
monial to the thoroughness of their achieve- 
ment that the conference incorporated their 
reports into its own. 


All Find Common Cause 


GOME of the things brought to light in the 
course of the discussion of these reports 
were no less interesting because, in such a 
setting, they were obvious. It is a prevalent 
notion, for example, that the railroads and 
the motor trucking interests and motor manu- 
facturers are in a state of constant but 
amiable antagonism, yet here were a half 
dozen railroad presidents and as many manag- 
ers of trucking corporations and officials of 
motor car manufacturing corporations sitting 
down together and debating what each could 
best do to speed the flow of traffic. 

A spokesman for the trucking companies 
shattered another illusion by making an ap- 
peal. for the regulation of such carriers. 

A spokesman for a national farm organiza- 
tion expressed some distrust of railroad con- 
solidation, not because of any adverse effect 
it might have on the farmer but because it 
might have an adverse effect upon important 
railroad systems already in existence. ~ 


As its objective the conference set up “a | 


rationally coordinated transportation system,” 
another way of saying that the stone in the 
road had to be removed or that some plan 
must be devised covering all the agencies 
of transportation to provide channels for the 
flow of traffic in ever-increasing volume. 
With this in view it considered what the 
Government might—and might not—do, 
mindful, as Mr. Hoover had suggested, that 
the Government could not do everything. 
There was no dissent from the conclusion that 
the Government had already done much of 
what might reasonably be expected of it by 
the enactment of the Transportation Act. 
This, the conference held, announces a new 


ee 


national transportation policy in frankly rec- } 


ognizing the right of the Government to regu- 
late carriers in the public interest, with the 


correlative duty on the part of the Govern- | 


ment, through affirmative action, to place 
transportation agencies in a position where 
they can fully discharge the duties they owe 


to the general public, to their employes and 


to their security holders.” 


Rails Must Have Credit 


"| RE IMPORTANT point of this declara- | 


tion is that not only shall the carriers pro- 
vide the public with transportation at fair 
rates but that the public shall provide the 
carriers with the means of paying their bills. 
The report of the conference also sounded, im 
effect, the warning that if there is not some 
such rule which will work both ways the cat- 
riers will not be able to expand their facilities 
to discharge the duties they owe to the get 
eral public. 

Briefly, if the railroads are to grow they 
must have credit, billions of it, and the bil 
lions will not be forthcoming if the railroads 
are to be starved. For this reason, probably, 


D. Warrace & Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Out of the Crowd — the Man / 


EP METIME to-day or to-morrow 

or next month, in practically every 
commercial office and manufacturing 
plant in the United States, an impor- 
tant executive will sit back in his chair 


_and study a list of names on the sheet 


of paper before him. 


A position of responsibility is open 
and he is face to face with the old, old 
problem—‘“Where can I find the 
man?” 


The faces, the words, the deeds, the 
impressions, the possibilities of vari- 
ous employees pass through his mind 
in quick review, and he realizes once 
again how little an employer really 
knows about his men. How little he 
knows about their hopes! Their am- 
bitions! Their special qualifications! 
Their particular ability to handle 
more important work! 


It is no easy task—this business of 
choosing men—-yet it is worth all the 
care and study and worry it demands. 
For there can be no greater tribute to 
the foresight and judgment of an 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 








The service of the International Correspondence 
Schools in helping executives to locate ambitious 
men among their employees—in helping them 
to find “the man in the crowd’’—is one of 
their most important contributions to the efi 


ciency of modern business 











executive than to have it said of him 
—‘‘He knows how to pick men.” 


O-MORROW morning, in New York 

and Philadelphia, in Portland, Maine, and 
Portland, Oregon—in Savannah, Georgia, 
Chicago, and in San Francisco—in hundreds 
of offices throughout the country, an im- 
portant executive will find in his mail a brief 
note that will help him in this important 
business of choosing men 


It will be a letter from the International 
Correspondence Schools telling of the progress 
of someone in his organization who is pre- 
paring himself through spare-time study for 
greater usefulness in his work. 


The name of the student may or may not 
be familiar to the employer, but mentally, or 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


in more definite form, he makes a memo- 
randum to ‘‘keep that man in mind’’—to 
encourage him——to give him, as opportunity 
offers, more responsibility and more money. 


For the very fact that a man cares enough 
about his future to study his work in spare 
time marks him as a man of ambition and 
steadfast purpose. He is the man who of his 
own volition is striving to make his services 
more valuable to his employer and to himself. 
He is, accordingly, a preferred man in every 
organization—he is the kind of man that 
every executive is seeking to find. 


More than 175,000 letters or Progress 
Reports were sent by the International Corre- 
spondence Schools to employers in 1923—a 
truly remarkable number when you consider 
that each one represented a definite achieve- 
ment in training by some student. 


In addition to helping the employer to 
keep in touch with ambitious men, these 
reports have also served to encourage the 
student himself. The records show that 
students who request that such reports be 
sent to their employers progress much more 
rapidly than those who do not. 


Briefly then the International Correspon- 
dence Schools render a twofold service. They 
provide the individual student with special 
training to enable him to deserve promotion, 
and they keep his employer advised regarding 
his increasing qualifications for advancement in 
his work. ‘This service is an important con- 
tribution to the efficiency of modern business. 


SCHOOLS 


Offices in leading cities of the United States and Canada, and throughout the world 
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Mann-made Products 
include 


Blank Books 
Bound and Loose Leaf 
Lithography 
Printing 
Engraving 
Office and Bank Supplies 


Write for 
descriptive folders about 
Manco Safety Paper 
Manco Check Books 
Mantint Safety Checks 
Mann Machine Book- 

keeping Equipment 





The 
Messenger 





VERY time a letter or 
piece of printed matter 
leaves your office by post, it bears 
the important responsibility of 
representing your concern by its appear- 
ance and character as well as by its 
context. 


Thus, the part of King’s Messenger 
was for many centuries one of the most 
potent, the most desirable within the 
gift of the Monarch; it carried with it 
the donor’s complete confidence and 
faith; it was a mark of special favor. 


In the designing and production of your Business 
Messengers, the William Mann Company is 
aided not only by the newest equipment in litho- 
graphing and printing presses and in engraving 
processes, but also by its ripe experience, gained 
in performing just such supremely fine work for 
more than seventy-five years. 


A folder describing our facilities in 
Lithographing and Printing will be 
And we 


are always glad to submit designs and 


gladly sent you on request. 


estimates on any such work as letter- 
heads, finely-engraved folders, printing 
from steel or other similar special 
work. 


WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 
529 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Established 1848 
New York Office 
261 Broadway 


Paper Mills 
Lambertville, N. J. 
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the conference explicitly endorsed the rule of 
rate-making in the Transportation Act, which, 
it pointed out, is neither “a guaranty nor q 
cost-plus arrangement,” recognizing the right 
of the investor who contributes to the up- 
building of the railroads to a return upon his 
investment. 

This was the philosophy back of the decla- 
ration that “no change should be made in any 
important provision of the Transportation Act 
until it has had a fair trial, which as yet it 
has not had.” In order that the rule might 
be applied equitably, that everybody might 
have the advantage of adequate transporta- 
tion at fair rates, the conference also adopted 
the principle of railroad consolidation, holding 
it to be, however, not so much an arbitrary 
grouping but a normal economic development 
which might be depended upon to work itself 
out to the advantage of the public as well as 
of the railroads under the surveillance of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In ac- 
cordance with this idea it advocated “volun- 
tary” rather than “compulsory” consolidation 
as a beginning. 

To the principle of governmental regulation 
no.exception was taken. That may now be 
regarded as one of the fixed fundamentals of 
the national transportation policy, guarded as 
zealously by the railroads as by the public. 


Regulation by Qualified Bodies 


HE ONLY condition laid down was that 

the regulating should be done by agencies 
created for that purpose, the state and federal 
commissions, rather than by the legislatures, 
which are still in the habit of taking a hand 
in such proceedings, as may be adduced from 
the fact that there have been introduced in 
the present Congress more than a score of 
bills proposing to regulate by statute the oper- 
ations of the railroads. 

The rate problem was set forth as one not 
of reduction but of readjustment—to clear 
away the disparities that exist among rates 
and wipe out the inequalities that have arisen 
for the most part in the wake of the war. If 
some rates may be too high, it found that 
others may be too low, and it proposed that 
the rate structures in the three railroad dis- 
tricts be overhauled and put on an even keel. 

Coming now to the “rational coordination” 
of the system it set out to devise, the con- 
ference proposed not only that the railroads 
should cooperate with other agencies of trans- 
portation but that they should cooperate with 
one another—to the extent, at least, of using 
jointly the terminals in congested centers so 
that all routes might be made available to 
shippers under the same conditions. 

This was not the only time the congested 
terminal, the neck of the transportation bottle, 
obtruded itself upon the attention of the con- 
ference. It was encountered again when the 
conference turned from the consideration of 
the railroads and embarked upon entirely new 
ground in the transportation field—the part 
to be taken by motor transport. 

Here, again, it found that the motor would 
fit in with the railroad by facilitating distri- 
bution and relieving congestion. Store-door 
delivery it characterized as “the greatest con- 
tribution which can be made to the solution 0 
the terminal problem.” It found, too, that 
certain things now uneconomically done by the 
railroads—switching between local stations, 
trap-car service and short haul shipments— 
could be economically done by or 
motor transport, and the motor bus was put 
down as a valuable adjunct of rail lines. | 

All of this presupposes an organized service 
and to this end the conference proposed 
regulation of motor transport just as the rall- 
roads are regulated not merely in the interest 


When writing to Wiu.r1am Mann Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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of the public but to give it stability and pro- 
tect it against the disastrous competition of 
the irresponsible operator. 

Waterways were given place in the same 

eral picture and considered not by them- 
selves, as they have so often been cons‘dered 
in the past, but as a part of the general 
scheme of transportation. It proposed that 
waterway development should not be con- 
sidered only: as an engineering problem but 
as a commercial problem, and it adopted the 
recommendation that a survey of all the 
waterways of the country should be made by 
the army engineers “in consultation with the 
Department of Cummerce and other public 
and private agencies, as to engineering, com- 
mercial and economic phases.”’ 

Such in general outline was the picture it 
drew. Exception might, and probably will, be 
taken to some of the many intricate details 
which go to make up the whole. There were, 
probably, some differences of opinion which 
remain unreconciled, but this much this 
Transportation Conference accomplished: It 
managed to gather together and bring under 
the focus of a common judgment questions 
of transportation that have hitherto been con- 
sidered in a fragmentary fashion and in the 
inevitably distorting light of a single view- 
point. It arranged in orderly perspective the 
factors to be considered in shaping a national 

licy. It provided, as Secretary Hoover 
said, “for the first time, a joint consideration 
of our broad national problem of transporta- 
tion by all of the most important economic 
elements of the community that are primarily 
concerned with these problems.” 





Trades and Industries in the New 
House of Commons 


NGLAND has a new House of Commons, 
through a general election of early De- 
cember, and British newspapers have been 
analyzing members according to occupation. 
This process begins with discovery that of 
598 members no less than 442 have had earlier 
experience in the House of Commons. AIl- 
though much has been said about the ad- 
vance of the Labour party, the manufacturers 
seem to have got ahead, too; for there are in 
the House of Commons 59 and in the House 
of Lords 70 members of the Federation of 
British Industries. By principal occupations 
and industries the members of both Houses 
are listed as follows: 


Commons Lords 


eg 18 66 
CS, . . ve cucevewess 13 12 
Coal, iron and steel .......... 39 27 
Engineering and shipbuilding .. 50 49 
es awe ca eed hs 40 106 
Landlords, farmers, etc........ 29 242 
Te ee) , 14 15 
Eo. 2. vawuan.> oss 18 6 
Se 24 64 
ES RS 33 24 
SS So va cbcecua 34 16 
Se ree 55 79 


_ At this distance the figures have to be taken 

in the large. If they were comparable from 

the American point of view, the casting up 

it be somewhat different and some am- 

) removed. For instance, the dividing 

line between banking and finance is not at all 

Besides, these lists do not account for 

members. Thus, there are in the 

se of Commons, according to other lists, 
and including partial duplications: 


Lawyers ......... CD PRIORE ac ewes 6 
Army officers ..... ye Se ae 17 
Navy officers ..... 8 Merchants ...... 65 
Cletgymen ....... 4 Trade unionists .. 136 
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INDUSTRIAL POWER 
FROM A TO Z 


(Automobiles to Zinc) 





|/HEMICALS are manufactured in many 
cases directly with the aid of steam, and 





nearly all plants also use more or less 
power—hence this modern 2080 b. h. p. 
combined steam and electric generating 
station designed and built by Stone & 
Webster for the Merrimac Chemical 
Company at South Wilmington, Mass. 
We have designed and built steam 
plants of from 700 to 7,000 b. h. p. to 
supply a wide range of industries, and 
designed and installed electrical generating capacity for 








services of all kinds totaling one and three-quarter 


million horse power. 


The success of your new power installation can be 
insured by combining our broad general experience in 
steam and power installations with your specific 
experience in manufacturing your own product. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


MANAGE 


FINANCE 






NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 


SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 


PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 














When writing to Stone & Wesster, IncorporateD, please mention the Nation’s Business 
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A NEW ERA IN 


Here's Your Building 


A Plan for Financing Buildings out 
of Their Earnings 


Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Buildings now made available 
on small initial investment to those needing working funds. 


INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION AND FINANCE 








Meet All 
Practical Uses 


Factories (General) 
General 


oi 


Con mercial Garages 
Filling Stations 
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Immediate use. “Pay for them as they earn for you.” 


Ne old and standard custom in buying has now been applied to the 
Industrial Building problem by the Blaw-Knox Company. 


For years manufacturers and merchants have sold various products on 


result. 
Companies preferring to buy buildings on 
regular terms may do so as _ heretofore. 
Among these are thousands of Blaw-Knox 
users. 


This finance plan not only makes possible 


You profit immediately because this stand 
ard type of steel building is quickly shipped 
and erected. Furthermore, Blaw- Knox 
Standard Steel Buildings have proven them- 
selves an economy measure in industrial 
construction. ; 


ee ; 
Rte Send for it Today! 
Our Booklet ‘‘Blaw-Knox Build- 
ing Finance Plan’’— outlines 
the details of the plan briefly 
and concisely. You can read it 
in less than five minutes. Send 
for it today. 





a small initial payments and allowed the balance of payments to be made 
Bakeries over a period of time. Every business man knows the results. 
tions 

Express Depots, om Now Blaw-Knox offers manufacturers and general business these very 

erm ouses ~ 2 e : e , 
Commissaries same privileges on the purchase of their buildings. 

Halls 

Vorins Boothe. Business need no longer hesitate to build — thousands of contemplated building opera: 
Gymnasiums because of the immediate money outlay ree —_— tions, but makes money available for ma- 
— quired. The Blaw-Knox plan relieves this terial, equipment and working capital. 
men oe el situation. The money outlay required is J gives unimproved and idle property the 
Controctore small. Payments may be made as earnings chance to pay taxes and produce revenue. 


ae Ly eon 





From Shop to Job 
in Standard Units | 9 


When writing to BLaw-Knox CoMPax¥ 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS 


3 Problem~Solved / 


Definite Savings Made Possible by ? 
Blaw-Knox Standard Buildings 


Low in fist and fal cost—so quickly erected that immedi- 
ate use may be had-—best meet the needs of new enterprise 











Blaw-Knox Serves 


he 


on 


de 
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and growing business. 


Foal ae Standard Steel Buildings have always been factors 
in keeping down the cost of industrial building. In the past few 
years this type of construction has fairly leaped into nation-wide 
prominence and acceptance. Their known economies place them with- 
in the immediate reach of every enterprise. 


Low cost always important: 


Doubly insured against rust: 








Every Industry 


The Blaw-KnoxCompany are pio- 
neer engineering manufacturers. 


Their famous traveling stee!t 
forms have added to the efficiency 
and speed of all big concrete pro- 
jects, such as the Panama Canal. 


Wherever bulk material is han- 
died, Blaw-Knox Clamshell 
Buckets speed the work and cut 
the cost. 


In building the nation’s highways 
Blaw-Knox Road Plantand Equip- 
ment have greatly advanced mile- 
age in highway construction. 








Ty ‘ Engineering skill has made it possible to produce Only in the Blaw-Knox Buildings do you find fece peng’ are 
these standard steel units in such quantities that copper-bearing wall and roof sheets completely life of high temperature furnaces, 
they are accepted as the lowest-cost types of high- galvanized and so designed and constructed that Transmission Towers convey 
class construction. they are doubly insured against rust. Your up- thewodee. 

erav Speed and availability mean keep is practically nothing. Your saving on paint The process of forge and hammer 
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Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Buildings make it pos- Leak-proof skylights exclusive features: by-products. 

the sible to decide your building needs today and The patented leak-proof roof and skylights keep Greet Forms have qeatly cael 

1ue have them in use and earning in 30 days. out the roughest weather. These are exclusive sewers to, subways, from. side- 
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nox Most flexible to changes or growth: originated by the C. D. Pruden Corporation of Building to meet the divernhed 
em: Capacity is increased by adding more standard Baltimore, Md., now owned and operated by the needs of all industry. 

trial units. No waste involved—alteration is simplified. Blaw-Knox Company. 

| Long Service—Permanent: “Pay for them as they earn for you”: 
Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Buildings are perma- Now Blaw-Knox finances the purchase of your 
nent, weathertight, fireproof structures. They buildings—finances Industrial Cities of Steel. 
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‘This Louisville 
office is a con- 
structive force 
with debtors 


The United Mercantile 
Agencies of Louisville, Ky., 
has established with the 
merchants of the United 
States a reputation for con- 
structive business practice 
that has become an asset to 
its clients. 


Your debtor knows that 
our methods are helpful 
to him as well as to his 
creditor 


He knows that we have his business 
history in our active files (in such 
elaborate detail as would astonish 
you). He knows there are no “hit 
or miss” methods in our procedure, 
that we have a field man in or near 
his town, that we know business 
conditions in his territory, his pros- 
pects, that we know his other sources 
of supply. We have the distinct 
advantage of having his acquaint- 
ance established on an official basis. 


That is why we are able to obtain 
satisfactory settlements for you more 
quickly and frequently for less than 
the cost of unscientific procedure. 


Weare enabled to get these results 
through the handling regularly of 
delinquent accounts for more than 
four thousand leading manufacturers 
and national distributors. They 
make it possible for us to offer you 
a constructive collection service. 
You, too, can operate through us 
to your advantage—a letter will 
bring you particulars, 


UNITED MERGANTILE AGENGIES 


Louisville, Kentucky 
United Building 


Collectors for Manufacturers 
and National Distributors 
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Listening In on Congress 





()*: DAY in — — 

the House 

just after a The Unexpected Crops Up When 

Legislators Talk on Polygamy, 

Politics and the Peculiarities 
of the Press. 


bill for codification 
of all the laws of 
the United States in 
one volume _ and 
10,747 sections had 


a so protracted a de- 
bate in this House 
confined solely to 
the question at is- 
sue,’ which was the 
change of the 
House rules to per- 
mit 150 members 





been passed for the 
third time, and was 
well out of the 
way, Mr. Jones (Tex.) had some remarks to 
make about something else: 


We Americans are a peculiar people. As a 
nation we have done wonderful things. The 
theories of yesterday, proved by practice today, 
give way to the improvements of tomorrow. 
We do everything in a hurry. We have the 
telegram instead of the slow letter. We have 
the automobile instead of the ox-cart, and if this 
is not fast enough we may tread the clouds and 
annihilate space through the medium of the air- 
plane. We have the radio, by means of which 
we may gossip without leaning over the back- 
yard fence. We have a Saturday Evening Post 
that is distributed on Thursday, Sunday papers 
that are published four days ahead, and news 
that never happened. Styles change over night. 
Women wear hats that are turned up in front 
and down behind, then down in front and up 
behind, then neither and then both. We drive 
forty-five miles per hour going nowhere, just 
joy-riding. 

Someone asked Doctor Coué when he returned 
to France to give his impressions of America. 
He replied, “Oh, the Americans are a wonderful 
people. They are very fine. They are very hos- 
pitable and generous. They have lots of money, 
but the trouble is they are always in a hurry. 
For instance, they don’t have time to say, ‘Every 
day in every way I’m getting better and better;’ 
they just say, ‘Hell, I’m well.’” 

We have General Dawes to do our “cussing,” 
Ford to build our flivvers, the Progressives to 
do our talking, and the Rules Committee to run 
the House of Representatives. If that doesn’t 
complete the ring, what does? 

We are getting to be a government by groups 
and the victim of propaganda. Some old boy, or 
some group will conceive an idea to save the 
country. He’ll organize his little group and wire 
all over the United States, saying, “Wire or 
write your congressman to do so and so.” Some 
enterprising newspaper reporter, with a nose for 
news, smells a story and the machinery is started. 
They begin by taking a lick at Congress. That 
seems to be popular. . The sad part of it is 
that by coloring or misstating the facts the 
public is sometimes misled. For instance, Briga- 
dier General Dawes, whom we have recently sent 
out of the country, and are resting in the deadly 
stillness of his aftermath, was once chairman 
or head of the Bureau of the Budget. His lan- 
guage, at least, was picturesque. He made good 
newspaper copy. He was an artist at pub- 
licity. The newspaper men, encouraged by him, 
pictured him as “Jovelike,” belching lighting and 
lambent flames, holding an extravagant and 
wasteful Congress in check... . 

The cold facts are that Congress, with a 
single exception, reduced all of General Dawes’ 
estimates an average of more than 10 per cent. 
. . . But the public did not know anything about 
that. It did not make good newspaper copy, 
therefore the newspapers did not use it.... 
What are facts when the circus is on; when 
the confetti of foolishness is being thrown; when 
the money mead, the honey wine, the California 
fruit juice, and the pink lemonade are being sold; 
when the elephant is standing on his head; 
when the blood-sweating hippopotamus is on dis- 
play, and when the steam piano is in full blast? 
Reason simply stacks arms and leaves the field 
under those circumstances. .. . 


“Tt has been a number of years,” said Mr. 
Longworth (Ohio), “since we have had 


to discharge a com- 
mittee from consid- 
eration of a bill, 
“This debate has,” he continued, “in my view 
generally been enlivening and often enlighten- 
ing.” He urged as one consideration the fact 
that “this Capitol is surrounded and infested 
with a number of very militant and vigorous 
lobbyists, who would seize this opportunity as 
a means of forcing votes” upon their hobbies, 


Mr. Bankhead (Ala.): I imagine that we will 
have them unless the distinguished Republican 
leader in this House, with his associates in the 
Senate and elsewhere, would have the ingenuity 
and courage to frame some bill that would keep 
out of our offices and out of the House Office 
Building those who, as he says, are not really 
legitimate lobbyists. . . . 

Mr. Longworth: I will say to the gentleman 
that I have the courage, but I doubt whether 
I have the ingenuity. 

Mr. Bankhead: The gentleman has not hith- 
erto shown himself lacking in ingenuity. I was 
very much amused when the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Graham) said he was a compro- 
miser, and it struck me then that the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Longworth) had the ingenuity 
in that instance to compromise Mr. Graham out 
of the leadership of the majority in this House. 

Mr. Graham (Ilk.): ...Do you not think 
I was in luck? 

Mr. Bankhead: I think the gentleman mani- 
fested on that occasion rather profound intuition. 


Getting Rid of Wives 


\ AR. CARTER (Okla.), had an Indian story 
. to tell when the Interior Department 
appropriation bill was being discussed: 


Many years ago, when Jim Sherman, after- 
wards Vice-President, was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs of the House, the 
Comanche chief came before that committee to 
present some matters, and when he had finished 
Chairman Sherman said: 

“Chief Parker, I want to ask you a few 
questions upon another subject.” 

The chief, who spoke broken English, said, 
“Very well.” 


Mr. Sherman said, “I understand that some. 


of your young men down there have more than 
one wife. Is that true?” oa 

“Yes; sometimes two, three, sometimes four.” 

“Well,” said Sherman, “that was all right un- 
der your tribal laws and custonis, but you have 
a state’ down there now and you are’ living 
under the white man’s law, so that will have to 
be changed, and your boys are ‘going+to get into 
trouble if they continue this thing of having 
plural wives. Now, when you go back home, 
as chief of your tribe, will you not call them 
together and tell them they must send all their 
wives except one back to their fathers? Will 
you do that?” 

“Ves,” 

So the next year the old chief was back 
again, and the chairman asked him, “Chief, do 
you remember what I told you last year?” 

He said, “About wife?” 

“Ves; about wife.” 

“Ves,” replied the chief. 

“I told you to tell the boys they must get 
rid of all their wives but one, didn’t I?” 

“Ves,” 

Fag they do . 

“Oh, pretty well.” 

- “Well, now, Chief,” said Mr. Sherman, “that 
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It’s the last few shovelfuls that break 
the father’s back! 








Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 
Dept.61 1803 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Branches in all principal cities 


IDEAL ARCOLA 
for small homes 


IDEAL TYPE A 
for medium-sized 
and farger homes 


When writing to American Rapiator Company please 











OU can reduce your shovelling, 
and your coal bill one-third. 


Write on a postcard your name 
and address and the number of 
rooms in your house. You will 
receive full information about the 
size and type of IDEAL Boiler best 
suited to it. 


You will be surprised to learn 
what immense progress has been 
made in recent years in the design 
of boilers for home heating under 
the leadership of this Company’s 
Institute of Thermal Research. 
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Drawn by Ralph Barton for A.R. Co. @ 1926 


An old heating plant—even though 
it may still be giving service—is an 
extravagance. An IDEAL Boiler, in 
its place, will save at least one- 
third of your fuel bills. Multiply 
your last coal bill by twenty and see 
what a one-third saving amounts to 
in twenty years. 


A big item—why not save it? 


Your postal card will involve no 
obligation. Mail it whether your 
house be large or small, whether it 
is built, being built, or merely being 
planned. 


OILERS 
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Greenshoros Circle of Success 


Greensboro occupies the favored spot where busy North Carolina’s 
Here the main rail routes cross. 
from all directions the branch lines and good road highways that tap a 


busiest arteries meet. 


region of rich diversified crops and varied manufacturing. 


Close to raw materials, amply supplied 
with power and labor, and in the very 
center of North Carolina’s amazing in- 
dustrial zone Greensboro is a City of 
Opportunity, a bustling, thriving, fast- 
growing, progressive place, full of open- 
ings for Men of Initiative, in manufactur- 
ing or distributing goods, in truck, dairy 
or poultry farming, in retail business, too. 


- 


Within the above magic circle are 75 


For definite facts write for book- 
let, “Greensboro, Master Key to 
the South's Best Markets.” 
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manufacturing towns and 600,000 people. 
The largest denim and cotton flannel 
mills in the world. The largest tobacco 
manufacturing plants in the world. The 
second largest aluminum plant. The sec- 
ond largest furniture market. Within 75 
miles, over 1,000,000 people and cotton 
mills that spin 1,000,000 bales annually. 
Greensboro, too, is the Insurance Center 
of the South. 


Address Chamber of Commerce, 


313 Jefferson Building, Greens- 
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will not do. I understand you have four wives 
yourself. Is that true?” 

“Te. 

“Well,” he said, “don’t you know that as chief 
of the tribe you are expected to set the example? 
You go back out there, you call those four 
wives into your house and you pick out the 
one you want to keep, then tell the other three 
that you cannot maintain them, you cannot keep 
them any longer because it is against the law, 
and that they must go on back now to their own 
folks.” 

This old chief, hero of many fierce battles, 
finally letting his vision fall upon the portly 
form of “Sunny Jim,” replied: 

“Mr. Chairman, you tell ’em.” 


“Here is a little park in Oklahoma,” ex- 
pounded Mr. McKeown (Okla.) in the House, 
“that has bromide water, the like of which 
you cannot find anywhere in the world this 
side of Carlsbad.... If any of you are 
troubled with nervousness, so that you can- 
not sleep, no matter what the cause of it, 
conscience or bad digestion, all you have to 
do is to drink bromide water and you will 
sleep like a baby... . 

Mr. Lowrey (Miss.) Do you really mean 
to say that that water would help the con- 
science of a congressman? 

Mr. McKeown. I think it would, Judge, 
because he could not tell whether it was diges- 
tion or not. Some men do not know the dif- 
ference between a good digestion and a good 
conscience. 

Mr. Lowrey. And you say the Oklahoma 
people bathe in that water? 

Mr. McKeown. No, sir; they do not have 
enough of it to bathe in. They get just a 
little bit of it to drink... . 

Mr. Lowrey. I thought if the people of 
those states were bathing there and it would 
also help a congressman’s conscience, we 
ought to make this $100,000. 

Mr. Blanton (Tex.). I would suggest to 
my friend that he keep Mississippians away 
from there. 

Mr. Lowrey. Mississippians do not neec it. 


In Praise of a Park 


R. McKEOWN. This committee has been 

very generous in time, but, gentlemen, 
we have not been able to wring a dollar out of 
them when it comes to putting on an amend- 
ment. This is a meritorious case. I will give 
you my experience. I went to that park one 
Saturday afternoon. I was a little late leaving 
my work, and when I drove into the park. . . 
I could not find a place to camp until 
nearly 10 o'clock, the place was so crowded 
and congested. ... It is the most wonder- 
ful small park in the whole of the United 
States. It is an everyday man’s park. I do 
not have money enough to go to these great 
parks in -he West, but I can get away and go 
down to sulphur and so can the other people 
in all of that southwestern country. .... 
want to suggest to the members of this House 
that on account of conditions here, and the 
strenuous lives you live in Washington, it 
would be well for you to have the Govern- 
ment send up here some of this bromide 
water so that the members of the House and 
of the Senate may have an opportunity to test 
out its value. I am satisfied that after having 
drunk that bromide water the Platt National 
Park would have no further trouble in this 
House. One of my distinguished colleagues 
says that I do not exhibit the hair-growing 
qualities of this water. That may be true, 
but I did not go down there to make it grow 
hair. 

Mr. Blanton.... They say that it will 
stop sleepless nights. That of itself ought to 
require us to make this expenditure, because 
there are more prominent men in politics suf- 
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fering from sleepless nights just now in the 





United States than there have been for twenty 
years before... . Iam for the small project 
jn Oklahoma. Although it has not made my 
friend’s hair grow, it will prevent sleepless 
nights for politicians and do lots of things. 

Mr. Cramton (Mich.). ... The interest- 
ing thing about the matter of economy is the 
tremendous change caused in the point of 
view by the relative proximity of the expendi- 
ture proposed. We are now arriving at a park 
in Oklahoma largely patronized by the peo- 
ple of Oklahoma and Texas, and I have lost 
my chief assistant in defending the bill, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Blanton). 

Mr. Blanton. The gentleman from Texas 
is watching the $700,000 items, and not the 
$15,000 pittances. 


Sad Days Ahead 


R. WEFALD (Minn.) spoke “as the rep- 

resentative of the smallest group in this 
House—the Farmer-Labor Party of Minne- 
sota. . . . Before you is the horrible example 
of what is going to happen in the next elec- 
tion.” 


Upon the day that this House reconvened I 
heard a remark made here by the majority 
leader of this House, a distinguished, fine gen- 
tleman. He has not yet shaken hands with me, 
but I look at him, and the more I see of him 
the more I admire him. He said, “We do not 
want to tamper with the rules, because they are 
the outgrowth of more than 100 years of ex- 
perience.” So they are; but I say, again, I am 
a radical, and if I can I want to help to blow 
some dust off of those rules that has accumu- 
lated upon them in the 100 years he speaks 
of... . I know some of the men who carze here 
as a result of the last election that cut down 
the majority of the Republican party from 160 
until they have not a majority unless they can 
get Mr. Nelson and “his gang” back into the 
Republican party. ... 

I take it they have been reading lately Josh 
Billing’s essay on the mule. . . . He says at one 
place that a mule has not any sickness that a 
good club cannot cure, and certainly, if they 
have not used that club here, I am mistaken. 
They have been trying to cure the mule here 
all the time, and I think the mule is not cured 
yet. I gently want to suggest that if they are 
going to cure that mule and put it back into the 
trim it was once in, it takes a little bit of oats 
besides clubbing. 

Mr. McSwain (S. C.): 
the elephant ? 

Mr. Wefald: No; not the elephant. The ele- 
phant is hopelessly sick... . 

One thing that struck me yesterday was that 
there was a quarrel going on as to the legiti- 
macy or illegitimacy of the resolution that is 
before us. I want to read you a little story. 
...I found this in a book by George Brandes, 
the great literary critic of Europe, in his book, 
“Creative Spirits of the Nineteenth Century.” 

There was a little schoolgirl in Copenhagen 
70 years ago and she wrote an essay under the 
caption of “An Unexpected Joy.” It reads: 

“There dwelt in Copenhagen a man and his 
wife who were very happy. All went well with 
them and they were extremely fond of each 
other, but they felt very sorry because they 
had no children. At last the husband went away 
on a long journey and was gone ten years. 

n the time was at an end he returned home, 
entered his house, and was happy indeed to 
find five little children in the nursery, some 
playing, some in the cradle. This was an un- 

joy.” 

want to remind the Democrats of what 
happened to the Republicans. I will never for- 
get the expression of unexpected joy on the part 
of the majority leaders of the House the day 
we began to do business here; but I tell you 

rats if you are not careful you are going 
to find the same condition in your family, and 
you will scratch your heads and wonder how 


You mean to cure 





Protecting profits 
by prompt service 


HEN a payment is delayed, 2000 

miles away; when a car loaded with 
profits is sidetracked; when credit stand- 
ings are not promptly determined—profits 
are cut down, losses occur. 


But most of these handicaps can be 
avoided today. 


In bringing New York markets to the 
front door of every important trading 
center—in helping these centers transact 
business in New York with speed and 
economy—the Irving Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company, familiar with the problems 
at both ends of all correspondent trans- 
actions, can eliminate many costly delays 
and misunderstandings. 


During seventy years’ experience in 
commercial banking the Irving-Columbia 
has built up highly specialized departments 
capable of handling all correspondent busi- 
ness with safety and dispatch. 


In recognition of the vital importance 
of adequate facilities in handling your New 
York business, we have created the Out- 
of-Town Office—a separate unit of service 
—devoted solely to serving customers in the 
United States outside Greater New York. 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 
NEW YORK CITY 
? 
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How over 100,000 “doers” in business 
say it when it’s on their mind 


A CUSTOMER is seen, Thousands of executives in companies like 


Metropolitan Life Travelers Insurance Co. 
a deal arranged. New York Central R.R Lever Bros. (Lux and Lifebuoy) 
: . Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R.R. Southern Pacific R. R. 
The details are imme- Texas Co. California Packing Corporation 
. . . National City Bank Q. R. S. Music Roll Company 
diately dictated into s W.straus & Co. Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co, 


THE DICTAPHONE, se THE DICTAPHONE in this way to speed and 
’ safeguard their detail, to get more time for creative 
always at the elbow of thinking. 


these 100,000 “doers” _ ——— - 
in business. Read this Free Offer! 


ish tele- Get the facts on which these 100,- Show me how other compa- 
Facts established by 000 business leaders base their nies are cutting correspond- 


nference are ence costs—getting more business 
phone — choice. Read how they plan and through better dictated letters. 
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now use THE DICTAPHONE. 


Recognized leaders, efficient OF Know Ten Day's Relief from a 
handlers of their businesses, uttered Desk. 

heck h EE TRIAL 
use THE DICTAPHONE INSTALLATION. 


You mayinstall THE DICTA- 
PHONE for my use FREE for 
TEN DAYS. 


Tear this coupon. Check 
your choice and sendit with 
your letterhead. 


Address Dictaphone Sales 
Corporation 
154 Nassau St. New York 
Tel. Beekman 8540 


Cable Address: Dictaphone, 
N.Y Code: Bentley. 


to make notes as they go, 
to get the detail records of 
their work in permanent 
form. Nothing is forgotten. 


Nothing postponed. THE 
DICTAPHONE eliminates 
that great danger to suc- 
cessful handling of organi- 
zation work, failure to get A 
the facts in writing. da 


Men like R. IL. Bentley, 
President of the California 
Packing Corp. and David 
Lawrence, President of the 
Consolidated Press Associa- 
tion, who are known for the 
tremendous volume of work 
they produce, use THE 
DICTAPHONE to meet 


__ 
every business problem Prat ———— 
when it arises—to prop- 
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ize their work-day effort. (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Our regular monthly inspec- 
tioninsuresconstant,perfect 
service from every machine 
at the lowest possible main- 
tenance cost. 
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The High Cost of Beating the Bushes 


Harry Tipper, in a brief, characteristically terse article to be 
published soon, tells of a talk he had with a president of a manu- 
facturing concern in the east. ‘‘We used to do a mail-order 
business entirely and ran up a business of half a million dollars 
at a sales cost of 5%,” was one of the president’s statements. 
Then he told how the sales were increased to $2,500,000 annually, 
and how the sales cost jumped to 17%. And later, to $4,000,000, 
with another increase in cost to 20%. This, says Tipper, is 
“merely a translation of that interesting and somewhat abused 
law of diminishing returns.”” If you like practical economics, 
look for “The High Cost of Beating the Bushes,” which will 
appear in the 4pri/ Nation’s Business. 























Chips from the Editor's 
Work Bench 


OBSCOUSE and sea pie! Who remembers 
those formidable items of seafare? Deli- 
cacies they were of the early fifties, when 
the trans-Atlantic ships sported paddle wheels 
and sails. The sea cook of seventy years 
ago was a plain man, and he showed it in his 
cooking. His dishes were for hearty appetites, 
and rated every traveler a good sailor. Salt 
fish was a mainstay of his cookery. Oranges 
and apples were occasionally served for 
variety. 
But lobscouse . . . that was a dish to make 
the saltiest sailorman’s mouth water. Scouse, 











dubbed lobscouse or lob’s course, was built 
on a base of salt meat and sea biscuits, with 
or without vegetables, and sometimes served 
as a stew. Another whim was to fry a slab 
of scouse in pork fat and then serve with 
molasses. 

Gone are the sea-going paddle wheelers and 
their simple fare. Nowadays the ocean voy- 
ager has a wide choice of luxurious ships and 
pretentious dishes. He makes his choice of 
food from a printed menu, and knows not 
of the old-time bill of fare written with pains- 
taking care by a ship’s clerk. The cook has 
become a chef—and a mighty man is he, with 
rank and file to do his seasoning. Ice and 
ice-cream are cold facts to show the progress 
of refrigeration on shipboard. Grapefruit 
and melons are to be had for the asking. 

Even the most bored sea-going stomachs 
must be touched with the change that has 
come over seafare—another Norman conquest, 
so to say, that has turned loyal English stom- 
achs from plain seasickness to fancy mal 
de mer. 


BUSINESS English is growing better. So 
says Mrs. Alta Gunn Saunders, director 
of business English work at the University 
of Illinois. She believes that English of sales 
letters. has reached a standard as high as 
the general standard in advertising and in 
journalism. To her way of thinking, awk- 
wardness and crudities of style are disap- 
pearing. She sees greater consideration for 
the artistic quality of the descriptive and nar- 
rative parts of letters. Slang, colloquialisms 
or slouchy English she would not have—she 
likes her English “moral, social and artistic.” 
Evolving is “a free, plain, tradesmanlike style 
which is becoming to the nature of its sub- 
ject matter.” 

But where shall we tap the source of that 
style? Familiar is the sign, ‘“Tradesmen’s 
Entrance.” Under that sign is a portal to 
give admittance to the crisp speeches of 
butchers, bakers, and candlestick makers— 
men of importance with scant time to dress 
words in ceremonies of speech. From them 
come no “stereotyped and inflated diction,” 
condemned by Mrs. Saunders. Their words 
get up and walk around in our ears. Their 
words carry the tang and savor of their 
business. Possibly it might be desirable to 
denature the raw materials of their conversa- 
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tions before drawing upon them for letters, 
but if men’s minds are to be spaded for a 
crop of sales, success will be no nearer for 
calling the spade an “oblong instrument of 
manual husbandry.” 


ISH stories are important items of human 

experience, and the teeming life of the 
sea has ups and downs to match any fortune 
of the land. Young oysters, we are told, 
settle down to work after forty-eight hours 
of making a splash in their world. 
become pearl manufacturers, and others just 
hang around the bars—plain old soaks. Star- 
fish sometimes visit oyster communities and 
work the old shell game. Well, the oysters 
have made their bed—let them lie in it. And 
there are the limpets. They prowl around 
at night, but always in the morning they 
manage to find their own flats on the old 
home rock, and so save their faces in the 
eyes of the community. Ah, those sly, rol- 
licking limpets! 

And what armories of teeth—whelks have 
from 220 to 250 each, winkles 3,500, and 
the umbrella shell about 750,000 to the set. 
What a time there must be when the little 
umbrella shells are teething. Whelks, mon! 

Life at the bottom of the sea is a pretty 
serious business. 


ENS that belong to the exclusive hennery 

of H. D. Bowen now tee up for the 
day’s work at 3.45 in the morning. Practice 
makes perfect eggs, and Mr. Bowen sees to 
it that his hens get in a few hours before 
the regular day begins. The hen house is 
located near Freeport, Illinois. To make 
practice inviting, Mr. Bowen installed elec- 
tric lamps in the hennery. The lamps are 
turned on by an alarm clock in his home. 
When the light comes on the work begins— 
it’s the early hen that lays the first egg. Now, 
if there are busy boot-Leghorns trying to 
turn an honest egg at night, they will not 
be handicapped by oversleeping. At 3.45 the 
alarm rings .. . the hennery lights up... 
the hens shake up their feather beds .. . 
Fore! or rather Fowl!—if the thing is to 





stand as hen-house 


means an egg, but every egg means a hole 
mM one. 


Little we know of the handicapping of hens, 


golf. Not every cackle 


but it would seem that Plymouth Rocks 

should have a firm stance . . . bantams might 

do best at running down long approach shots 

- Rhode Islands Reds seem most likely 

to go into the rough . . . wet hens have a 
name for breaking up twosomes. . 

_ electricity! how many eggs are committed 


O HAS the greater income after col- 
s lege years—the scholar or the mixer? 
OW rates the student of chemistry, say, with 
n mt of campustry? One answer is 
Mia an instructor in the University of 
me nay He has prepared a sort of alumni 
$ who and for how much. The scope 
Inquiry is not known to us, but his 
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Rate Sheet 


64 Broad Street. 
19 Spruce Street 


126 Franklin Street 


ih at Rocky Point, Long Island, ten square miles 
of land are given up to power buildings and 
soaring towers—to miles and miles of heavy antenna 
that sends out and picks up cross-Atlantic radio 
telegraph messages. The receiving antenna alone is 
nine miles long! The transmitting antenna is one 
and one-half miles long, with sixteen wires. 


In an office in the heart of New York, the messages 
are ticked off by automatic machine. In the same 
second, another automatic machine picks them up 
in England, or in France—in Germany or in Norway. 
Seven different countries to which messages are sent 
direct! Eighty words a minute—faster than the hu- 
man ear can distinguish. Swift. Accurate. Giving 
America world-wide business vantage. Mark every 
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The Fire-Stick and the Plain Bearing | «.i%, 2: imifs s.c5 35 


’ HE fire-stick whirls in its groove. Wood grinds against wood. A 
thin wisp of smoke curls upward. A tiny pin-point of flame appears. 
Friction, through a tremendous waste of power, has produced fire. 


The shafting in your plant whirls in its plain bearings. Metal grinds 
It clamors for oil—more oil 3rd 


against metal. The bearing runs warm. 


More than that, friction, between the shafting and the long bearing 


surface, clamors for MORE POWER. 


For, just as it takes more power to whirl the firestick than it does 
to strike a match, so does it take more power to whirl your shafting 


on plain bearings than in ball bearings. 


Skayef Self-Aligning Ball Bearing Hangers, practically eliminate 
friction, power and up-keep costs, and pay for themselves within two 
years time. Let our engineers estimate on Skayef Ball Bearing Hanger 


equipment for you. 


For Nearest Distributor, See MacRae’s Blue Book 
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Self-Aligning Ball-Bearing 





SKAYEF 
—the 4-Saving Hanger 


Skayef Hangers save from 50 pei 


plain bearings consume in fricnon 
This means a saving of 15 to 35 per cent of 
your power cost 


2nd Concthoosite yee is saved by el 

: minating shutdowns for replacing 

Saving or adjusting bearings; forced idle 

ness of machines and men is a cost-factor 
too big to be ignored 


Latstoone consumption reduced 4 
to per cent as compared wit! 
Saving plain bearing hangers. Lubricant 
tequired only at infrequent intervals and it 
cannot leak out end ruin belts or product 


4th = There is no discernible wear ot tne 

Savin: hard steel balls and races and ab- 

& solutely no shaft wear Dust and 

grit cannot enter the bearings and Skayet 

self aligning ball-bearings have the exclusive 

inherent ability of compensating automati- 
cally for shaft deflections. 
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i the sensibilities of their elders. 


165 Broadway, New York City 
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To the United States Chamber of Commerce, 


Washington, D. C. 


Send me the Nazion’s Business, your official monthly publication, be- 


ginning with the Marcu number. 


Bill me later for $7.50 for the three 


year term-subscription (OR: I enclose remittance with this coupon). 
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compilation points to the conclusion that in 
the ten-year period <‘nce graduation, high 
scholarship men have reached an average an- 


| nual income of $3,000, with men prominent 


in extra-curriculum activities placed at an 
average of $10,000 a year. A word of ex. 
planation goes along with the figures. Says 
the instructor: 


The statistics do not prove that the men of 
the highest grades are incapable of earning big 
money—they merely show these men do not 
prefer lines of work which are most lucrative. 


So we conclude that those who wooed the 
lamp in college are rewarded in the measure 
set by their choice of career, and that those 
who wooed other flames have come to a more 
golden fortune. Scholars or mixers—young 


| gentlemen in college all have their oil cans, 


Some there be who burn their oil, and some 


/ there be who merely spread it, but oil’s well 


that ends well. 


| Bis HOTELS are finding fresh distinction 


in taking thought of how to please the 
children who come to them as guests. Not 
so long ago children may have been “unde- 


/ sirable guests,” but now they have a welcome 
| at many a great hostel. 


Where children can 


go, there will their parents go. That is a 


| conclusion of wise hotel men and they have 
/ provided special attractions in character with 
} their conclusion. 


Children are highly charged with energy. 


| The manner of its outlet frequently shocks 





The problem 
is to provide proper conductors for the high 


voltage of youthful exuberance. Solution has 


f come with the offering of play rooms, chii- 
dren’s barber shops and the like. 


And what 
of the embattled babies? Long have they 
toddled between devils of landlords and the 
deep blue seas of complaints from the baby- 
less. 

Banished though they may be from 
apartment houses, shall they not find 
a heaven of rattles in hotels? Youth 
must be served, and babies are espe- 
cially deserving of favor. Long live the 
hotel men for taking kind thought of 
the spirit of childhood, and long may their 
hotels stand—as true towers of babble, if 
need be. 


AUCE for the millionaire may be sauce for 

the waiter, say old-time waiters of New 
York City. They have organized the Mil- 
lionaire Waiters Club. To be eligible for 
membership a waiter must show that he has 
really served a millionaire. The club was or- 
ganized with the purpose of giving the mem- 
bers opportunity to play at being millionaires 
for one day every year. On that day they 
are to live in a world of make-believe—to 
live the life of men of wealth. 

An elaborate dinner marked the club’s first 
formal meeting after organization and 
election of officers. Before the dinner was 
served, the club members took a motor Ti 
over Long Island highways, making calls at 
Meadow Brook and at other exclusive clubs 
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and colonies. The dinner menu_ included 
French fruit salad, brook trout, venison steak, 
stuffed squab, turkey necks stuffed with chest- 
nuts, French pastry, and demi-tasse—surely 
a feast to pamper any palate and to flatten 
any purse. 

Waiters’ unions are no novelty ... but a 
waiters’ club... and millionaire waiters! 
There’s a club to show which way the tips 
are blowing. The dinner was a testimonial 
that a millionaire may be a hero to his waiter, 
but in that form of worship there seems too 
much playing to the calories. 


HE WARDROBE of the average man no 

longer holds a “Sunday suit,’”’ but his 
garage holds a motor car, says the National 
Association of Retail Clothiers. That conclu- 
sion is imposed on the association by a nation- 
wide investigation. Now the association is 
wiser, and perhaps a little sadder. No one 
loves a “Sunday suit,” it seems. 

In one city in the State of New York, a 
store that had usually made sales of 150 
suits and overcoats after its regular annual 
campaign, sold only 17 suits and overcoats 
this year. On the same day of the special 
sale, automobile dealers across the street sold 
25 cars. ‘ 

Money makes the motors go, and a little 
installment is a self-starter of a sort. It 
may be that the automobile is merely the 
outward semblance of a profound change in 
our ways of living. Sundays are not what 
they used to be. Now they are days for 
clearing off the rust of the whole week— 
surely, not a job to be done in a “Sunday 
suit.’ 

Perhaps the clothing men are only indulging 
in a bit of professional hallooing. Wardrobes 
are probably not so bare as they may seem. 
If the “Sunday suit” has passed, there need 
be no unused suit hangers in the closet— 
the automobile itself has set a new fashion 
in clothing. In the division of our interest 
there need be no alienation of affection. And 
one installment does not keep a motor car 
any more than a “Sunday suit” makes a 
Sunday. 


ED GASOLINE would be safer than col- 
orless gasoline, thinks W. A. Jacobs of the 
Department of the Interior. The use of the 
color red is regarded almost universally as an 
indication of danger, Mr. Jacobs thoughtfully 
explains—it gives warning of peril in rail- 
roading, in blasting, and in controlling traffic. 
In fact, the color red has been used so long, 
Says, as an indication of danger that vir- 
tually every one recognizes the need for care 
when it is displayed. 

That’s right. We remember certain roseate 
noses that stood as beacons in our boyhood. 
Badges they were of long campaigns under 
the banner of Bacchus. And how they set 
apart the “horrible examples” with the 
demon’s” own mark. In fair and foul weather 
alike, those carmine blossoms of conviviality 
gave a bright touch of color to small town 
fe that was all too frequently drab and 
dreary. 

But we still have gages to measure the 
highs and the lows of our spirits. The spiritus 
frumenti of an earlier day has uncertain wel- 
come in these times. Now we may look for 
motor spirit to advertise its hazards with 
color. The danger of the flowing bowl may be 
outdone by the danger of the flowing tank. 
Internal combustion has progressed from the 
stomach to the motor, with fueling less from 
the head than from the hands. It was hard 
to be caught red-nosed: it will not be so hard 
to be caught red-handed—if Mr. Jacobs has 
his way, 
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Practically Every Man 
in the World 
of Industry 
will want 
this New 
Book— 


as soon as 
the mails 
can bring 
it to him. 







Your copy 
awaits your 
application. 


(NO CHARGE) 
We suggest writing for it at once. 


“A Pocket Guide to Economy 
and a Short-Cut to . 
Super- Efficiency. 


Sixty pages (6 x 9 inches) of authoritative facts, compiled in 
business-likesequence. No “advertising romancing,” noargu- 
ment,no“clever salesmanship.” Just plain facts for clear heads. 
Almost every manufacturing business employs hardwood in 
some way. 
Every man in industry knows the special utility for which 
Hard Maple is vital—in his own business. Yet every such man 
.. will be astonished by the list of 156 specialized applications 
~ for which Hard Maple is the established standard material. 
= New thoughts will spring from the reading of this list and 
froma study of the official statistics of strength (compression, 
shearing and tension) of American hardwoods —also, beam- 
tests, impact-bending; comparative weights of hard and soft 
woods, etc. Some of those new thoughts may be valuable. 
32 illustrations, 2 colors throughout. 


“TAKE THE GUESSWORK OUT 
OF YOUR WOODWORKING” 


A brand-new and invaluable reference volume. 
For your copy (with our compliments) please write, on letterhead, to 


The Northern Hard Maple Manufacturers 


309 F. R. A. Building, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, or 
309 Cummer-Diggins Bldg., Cadillac, Michigan 
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Here is an example of the work of one of 
the Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers for a 
large pump manufacturer who formerly 
shipped his pumps completely enclosed in 
boxes. The picture on the left shows the 
pump bolted to the bottom section of the 
crate; in the middle are the top, side and 
end sections ready for assembly; the com- 
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pleted crate is shown on the right. 

The outstanding facts in this particular 
instance are these: A saving in lumber of 
34%, which in itself amounts, in round 
numbers, to 46 cents on each package; and 
a saving of 50 pounds in shipping weight, 
made possible by the use of less lumber of 
a lighter weight wood. The crate is strong- 


unexpected 


lower freight 


Improved Crate 
Reduces 
Freight Rate 


Weyerhaeuser Crating En- 
gineers frequently uncover 


this instance the crate 
shown at the right, because 
of its adequate protection 
to the contents, entitled 
the shipper to a one class 


had been obliged to pay on 
the oid crate shown at the 
left. On the year’s volume 
of L.C.L. shipments a re- 
duction from Ist to 2nd 
class rate means the sav- 
ing of a considerable sum. 

Other advantages of the 
new crate are greater 
strength, a reduction of 13.3 
cubic feet in displacement, 
a saving of 6% in lumber 
and a saving in labor cost. 


















Less Lumber—Less Freight 


At the top is shown the crate for- 
merly used by a saw manufacturer 
for circular saws. Below it, in front 
and back view, the new crate—de- 
signed by a Weyerhaeuser Crating 
Engineer. 

Over the entire line of circular 
saws the new crate effects an aver- 
age saving in lumber of 33% %. Not 
only that: Circular saws are shipped 
largely by express or L.C.L. freight 
and the saving in shipping weight 
means a handsome saving in freight 
and express bills. 











How a Pump Manufacturer Cut His Shipping Costs 


er than the box because of the three-way 
corner construction, more bracing and 
better nailing and is assembled over the 
pump without turning it or handling it in 
any manner. To box the pump as for- 
merly it had to be turned over three times 
during the boxing operation. 


savings. In 


rate than he 





How Nailing Jigs Insure Standard Crates and Cut Labor Costs 


For shipment of standardized articles or 
equipment, crates can usually be designed for 
sectional construction and the required sec- 
tions made up on nailing jigs with a substantial 
saving in labor cost. 

A simple nailing jig is shown above (top 
left). The lumber is cut to size in the shop. The 
various individual pieces are then laid into the 
jig (bottom left)-and the complete crate sec- 
tion nailed together. Metal plates under the 
points at which the lumber is to be nailed 
(shown black, top left, above) automatically 
clinch the nails. In the upper, right-hand pic- 
ture, the crate section is being lifted out of the 









jig and is shown completed at the lower right. 

The point about the use of nailing jigs is that 
crates thus made are always uniform. The sec- 
tions always fit. Labor costs, both in the shop 
and in the packing room, are less. Crates can 
thus be standardized; the packing operation 
simplified. 

Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers under- 
stand the relation of sectional construction 
and nailing jigs to crating efficiency and labor 
costs. They not only design and build crates; 
they follow the whole operation through to 
include, where necessary, the designing of the 
jigs as well... 
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What the Weyerhaeuser Crating Service 
Has Done for American Shippers 


During its 21 Months of Operation 


we than two years ago the Weyerhaeuser Lum- 
ber people announced to the American Manv- 
facturer a service in Better Crating. 


The response was immediate. 


Shippers saw in it the road to lower packing costs, 
less damage to goods in transit—better relations 
with their customers. 


Railroad men recognized its influence in reduc- 
ing the number of claims on damaged goods, a large 
item, by the way, in determining transportation 
costs and rates. 

To the public it meant much needed relief all 
along the line. More important still it meant an- 
other forward step in the practical conservation of 


our forest resources. 
* * * 


To date 324 manufacturers have utilized the ser- 
vices of Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers. 

These represent 63 different lines of industry. 

Taking their experience all along the line, these 
324 manufacturers are saving from 18% to 50% in 
the cost of crating lumber alone. 

Five instances of other savings are illustrated and 
described in this announcement. 


The striking thing about this whole matter is that 
the crating service worked out by the Weyerhaeuser 
Crating Engineers does not involve buying more 
lumber — but /ess. 

Not more labor — but /ess. 

Not more weight — but less. 

Not more space in the car — but /ess. 

Not more costly lumber—but often cheaper kinds. 


All this is merely an example of how the expert 
lumber knowledge of a great lumber producing or- 
ganization is today being personally applied to the 
individual needs of the industrial lumber user. 


In the future you will find the Weyerhaeuser Or- 


ganization taking more and more responsibility for 
the benefit of its industrial clients. 


* * * 


Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers are available 
for appointment with industrial concerns during 
1924 without cost or obligation. 


A booklet, “Better Crating,” outlining further 
the principles of crate construction, will be sent 
free upon request. 


Internal Blocking Important Secret of Crate Efficiency 


77 
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Bottom Section of Blower Crate—Note how various 
items are blocked and strapped in place. 





Third Step in Crating Blower—Side slats, diagonals 
and cross braces nailed in place. 


© 





The blower crate here shown illustrates 
the point that a large part of the success 
in crating many products lies in the inter- 
nal blocking — that is, in the provision 
made to hold the contents securely in 
place within the crate. The crate, in this 
instance, is made up in sections in the 
carpenter shop. Much of the blocking is 
built into the top and bottom sections 
before they go to the packing room. 

This simplifies the packing operation. 
The packer can do his work easily because 
he can strap most of the parts in place 
before the ends and sides are nailed on. In 
the old crate all of the material had to be 
packed from the top of the crate, making 
a dificult operation because the sides and 
ends were in the way. 


Here is an example of efficient packing 
at lower labor cost, and at a saving of 
22.5% in lumber and 7 cubic feet in dis- 
placement over the crate formerly used. 

Weyerhaeuser Crating Service is al- 
ways personal to the individual require- 
ments of the job at hand. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST <9 palin ee? 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 





Top Section of Same Crate—Blocks and straps 





The Completed Crate—Saves 22.5% in lumber and 


prevent movement within the crate. 


7 cubic feet in displacement. 





these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the established trade channels by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, 
Washington, with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; Lexington Bldg., Baltimore; 2694 Uni- 
St. Paul; with representatives throughout the country. 
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Hotel Poinsett, Greenville. S.C. 


How To Get 
A Modern Hotel 
For Your Town 


What does it take to start 
a Modern Hotel in your 
town? It takes the IDEA 
and the ACTION of one 


man—a civic leader. 


It takes but one man to set 
the idea on foot and the 
Hockenbury organization 
to carry it through! 


The Poinsett Hotel, of 
Greenville, S. C., shown 
above, was, in the begin- 
ning, the idea of one man! 


Will YOU be the man to 
see your town stand still 
for the lack of a Modern 
Hotel? Set the idea on 
foot! 


If YOU are the man, ask 
us to place your name on 
our list “‘C-3,” to receive 
each month a copy of The 
Hotel Financialist, a jour- 
nal devoted to community- 
financed hotels. 


It’s sent gratis to readers 
of THe Nation’s Business. 






* HARRISBURG~PENNA - 





When writing to Tn 





*Penn~Harris Trust Bldg . 
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eos Sy Current Comment in the Business Press 





LMOST with one voice the trade press 

clamors for such speedy tax relief as might 
be provided by prompt enactment of the Mellon 
plan. “Mellon’s the most scientific tax law ever 
proposed,” writes Milton Rindler in the An- 
nalist; “Plain and straightforward, the plan of 
the Secretary of the Treasury ... can leave 
no doubt in the mind of anyone . . . of the wis- 
dom of giving the proposal wholehearted sup- 
port,” observes Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter; 
“It bespeaks the support of all thinking citizens,” 
says The Black Diamond; “With a program so 
simple and desirable there is no good reason why 
Congress should not consummate it in a week 


which The Iron Age views the controversy. The 
present idea of che opponents of the Mellon 
plan, according to this paper, is that “any busi- 
ness that is administered so successfully as to 
yield more than a limited return upon its invest- 
ment should be penalized,” and that “those per- 
sons should be penalized who earn large income 
or derive it from investment of past earnings,” 
Continued curtailment of the incentive to produce 
large income would, in the belief of the Age 
tend to dry it up altogether. 
The Age adds: 


If Congress in bedeviling the plan of Secre- 

















THE MAN WHO THINKS THE OTHER FELLOWS PAY THE HIGH TAXES 
—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


er two,” declares The Iron Age; “The Mellon 
plan still represents the cleanest cut, most scien- 
tific and logical measure before Congress for 
consideration,” agrees Manufacturers News, while 
The Commercial and Financial Chronicle comes 
out flatly with, “The Mellon plan, which reduces 
all along the line, should not be sacrificed to 
some political compromise born of political 
expediency.” 

Criticism of the Mellon plan will not stand 
the light of day, continues The Black Diamond, 
and points out that such criticism is based on 
the fallacy that the income tax paid by each 
individual is the sum total of the amount he 
pays the Government. As a matter of fact, this 
publication observes, a man with an income of 
$5,000, married and with two dependents, now 
pays on his income $88, but tax experts have 
figured that he pays upwards of one-twelfth of 
all he spends, or over $400 a year, in indirect 
taxation, the result of high income and corpora- 
tion taxes. Black Diamond continues: 


It is very evident that, if we cut his normal 
tax rate 40 per cent, we save him $35.20. It 
is not quite so evident, but nevertheless true, 
that we have to cut his indirect taxation only 
834 per cent to save him an equal amount. 
And it is the rates in the higher ranges of 
income and the corporation taxes that are 
passed on to the small man in the way of 
indirect tax. It is no exaggeration to say 
that if indirect taxation could be avoided every 
man in the country who now pays on an 
income of $5,000 or less could afford to pay 
three times his present rate and would still 
be money ahead. 


We are still paying income taxes at the war 
rate, a rate fixed when the inspiration was na- 
tional safety and the exaction of sacrifices to 
insure it, whereas the conception now is for a 
process of economic leveling, is the angle from 


tary Melion should go further in concentrating 
taxation upon a smali class of citizens and 
letting the millions go free, it will do much 
to convert this country from a democracy into 
a tyranny. Secretary Mellon has tried to be 
fair and in being so has shown himself to be 
one of the best democrats we have. In draft- 
ing this tax reduction he has leaned in gen- 
erosity to the side of the smaller taxpayers. 
On sound economic grounds he might have 
advocated larger reductions of surtaxes and 
better means of collecting something from the 
millions who do not now pay any federal 
income taxes at all. 


A similar view is taken by The Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, which, while upholding 
the Mellon plan, feels that the maximum surtax 
rate of 25 per cent hardly goes far enough. 
Observes the Chronicle, “At 25 per cent, or 35 
per cent, tax, or any other than a fixed uniform 
levy, there still lurks penalty, there still re- 
mains the inexcusable war-time feeling gf ‘make 
the rich pay.’” 

The Chronicle concludes: 


. . . disproportionate income taxes cause dis- 
proportionate increases in the cost of living 
and thus disorder the whole of trade and ex- 
change. This disorder is a cumulative result. 
It prevents the reassertion of the law of sup- 
ply and demand. In certain strike-protected 
wage scales it aids in the continuance of ex- 
orbitant demands, for products are marketed 
at values sufficient to pay wages and taxes 
added thereto. 

Government by an unjust coercive measure 
compels the high price just as much as the 
strike-coercion compels the high price. Not in 
degree but in principle. Price cannot be 
equably lowered while the Government en- 
forces this principle of a graduated income 
tax—and not only this, but prices cannot come 


Hocxrenevry System Incorporaten please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Increased Profits 
Through Better Machinery 


Careful executives responsible for the use and for 
the design of machinery have found that the ex- 
pense of shutdowns due to machine failure is often 
greater than the cost of the machine. The avoid- 
ance of costly shutdowns increases profits. 


The weak links in modern machinery are the bear- 
ings unless they are built to ‘‘stand the gaff.” Hyatt 
roller bearings have proved themselves dependable 
and able to meet the most severe requirements. 


In addition to reliability and durability, other ad- 
vantages offered by Hyatt bearings are reduced 
power costs and savings in lubricant and lubri- 
cating labor. 


Hyatt equipped machinery is also easier and more 
profitable to sell because of these same advantages 
offered to the buyer. 


Complete engineering and sales information on the 
application of Hyatt bearings to any class. of ma- 
chinery will be furnished upon request. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
WORCESTER MILWAUKEE HUNTINGTON MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS 
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Worlds fastest cable 


— a few press comments 
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ea far-sighted business men of 
tom F and a cramer could have 
undertaken and carried to completion 
this project, 5 now = wt ak 
cceeded, means that we ar 
Siuaniee than we were before, because 
it provides speedier means of reaching 
that part of the world than have hith- 


erto existed.” . 
—New York Commercial. 





With the realization that 
the prosperity of Europe is 
closely linked with our own 
prosperity, comes the greater 
demand for instantaneous 
communication between the 
two continents. This cable 
is the greatest and swiftest 
link for better business—and 
better understanding. 


“The capac 

inute 1 

oe thes double the capact 
lantic 

ee ameeety of only 250 letters 

@ minute.” 
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—New York Herald. 






The flawless service which 
this cable offers is available 
at any Postal Telegraph- 
Commercial Cables office 
throughout the United 
States. In London: Mackay 
House, Wormwood Street, 
E. C. 2. Paris office: 24 
Boulevard des Capucines. 
Elsewhere in Europe mark 
your message“Via Commer- 
cial” and file ata Government 
post office. 


Independent 
Competitive 
Progressive 


CLARENCE H. MACKAY, PRESIDENT 
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down in an orderly way while the volume of 
business which should lower prices is used as 
a means of extortion in the gathering of taxes. 


Trade Press Commends Policies 
of Transportation Conference 


‘A COMMON-SENSE declaration as to what 
needs to be done and how to do it,” is 
the phrase used by Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter to describe the recommendations of the 
National Transportation Conference of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
held recently in Washington. 

With the conclusion of the conference that a 
transportation policy based on the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 is sound, the Reporter is wholly 
in agreement, and it also favors “intelligent, 
elastic regulation by the Government.” The 
Reporter further agrees with the conference's 
recommendations for consolidation and coordi- 
nation of the several means of transportation. 

A little note of disappointment is heard in 
Engineering News Record’s comment that “the 
meeting did not live up to the expectations of 
the elaborate foundation that was laid for it 
in any great constructive suggestions,” but that 
paper does regard as very significant the con- 
ference’s endorsement in most particulars of the 
Transportation Act. “Before we begin to make 
anew let us at least approach completion of the 
planned machine,” suggests the Record. 

“Emphatically reassuring are the conclusions of 
the Washington conference,” says American Lum- 
berman, in referring to the conference’s recom- 
mendation that the Act be given a fair trial. 
It continues: 


That conference was broadly representative 
ana it considered transportation in all its 
phases; acting upon reports of special com- 
mittees that had been at work for many months 
on the problems assigned to them. Its decla- 
rations, therefore, in favor of private owner- 
ship with regulation through properly consti- 
tuted administrative agencies rather than 
through inelastic legislation ought to carry 
great weight with all who want the transporta- 
tion question taken and kept out of politics. 
Its plain statement that the rate making rule 
in Section 15a of the Transportation Act “is 
sound in principle and formulated along prac- 
tical lines” and “is not a guarantee or a cost- 
plus arrangement” ought effectively to lay one 
spectre that has been so often paraded for 
political profit. 


American Lumberman concludes: 


The conclusions reached by the transporta- 
tion conference are exactly what would be ex- 
pected of so representative and intelligent a 
group acting in a manner calculated to permit 
and encourage the proper use of facts and 
the exercise of common sense. It has pointed 
the way to a means of solving industrial prob- 
lems of a public nature that should take from 
demagogues much of their stock in trade. So 
far as the lumber industry is concerned, it 
may be counted upon to give its cordial sup- 
port to the policy outlined in the declarations 
of the conference. 


Trade Commission Often Wrong, 
Defendants Right, Says “Times” 


HAT the Federal Trade Commission may be 

“more of an aid to lawyers than to busi- 
ness” is the statement contained in a recent edi- 
torial review by the New York Times of the 
commission’s complaint against the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. . 

A commission which pursues and punishes the 
wicked is a blessing, says the Times, but one 
which pursues the good, is then overruled on its 
law and contradicted in its allegations of fact, 
is of doubtful benefit. The editorial goes on 
to say: 

Not until the evidence is heard, gnd the 


courts pass on the law, can it be said posi- 
tively that the Radio Trust is in restraint of 


When writing to Postar, Tetecnarn-Commercirat Castes please mention the Nation’s Business 
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A MUTUAL ORGANIZATION—FOUNDED IN 1845 


New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of New York) 


346 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Seventy-Ninth Annual Statement 


TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS: 

As a policy-holder you are chiefly interested in the quality of your Company and in the service it renders. By ‘‘quality”’ 
| mean the character of its business; the grade of. its securities; the standards maintained by its Executive Officers. 

I can not paint a complete picture, but in order to drive home some of the truth I give you below a picture of the work of 











one Committee during the year 1923. 


During 1923 the Finance Committee made the following investments: 





BONDS PURCHASED Cone “Yield” 

A), 5a; ASOVGRGERENG PH IMRE PURO, ce Gi is ee eben ee web aw uses ce aoe $11,013,860 .00 4.65% 
Domestic Ratlroad Bonga. ic... 5. ous ccd bance, Pies tae. Ser ae Pree 13,569,960 .00 5.44% 
RoaMeeeBtie) NIGRIGINAL HOMIE. cons i be eee etc c ae ecine ceeues ee rp 5 4,050,912 .00 5.02% 
Domestic Public Utility Bonds............... hig wd Stone oy Delaoite 5 ol eth i 8 9,216,596 .00 5.49% 
Canadian Municipal Bonds........... 0.0.5.0. ccc cece ce ac eens eens os Oot Enea 494,700.00 5.24% 
British and Other Foreign Bonds................0....0 00000000. . alent ol, eee 5,470,312 .00 5.14% 
TO a a eae ee TR ent a en ad eee 5 aes sin $43,816,340 .00 5. 17%, / 

BOND AND MORTGAGE LOANS MADE 
Ri ne yes a ak aks Phar ay + sed dial otal (ese .  $59,262,432.00 5.81% 


Residential Loans... . Be Rania 5 Fe ee od oe ae Are Mey on omipapiate ap 10,002,094 . 00 5.80% 
WORE RAOGBS. os sw: cece cas hss Cote o Balle sa. Lee aa SRE 6 Sie Sdn oo ote 18,097,561 .00 5.38% 





ip batbretie gable « ws 6 ie ee oe aia Tepes $87,362,087 .00 $.72% 


Bonds bought and B. & M. Loans made................. Le et $131,178,427 .00 5.54% 
mB. & M. Loans renewed) ) 25 wtosiatinns 0... Sk ole ee rrerr er ee. ; 12, "9901. 730.00 5.50% 


PRE SR pee re ee ene CO eee oss 5 op eas id clu ieee » aig oe $144, 170, 157 00 5 33% 


This total—$144,000,000.00—was much more than our net income. The Committee believed it saw an opportunity to 
benefit you through selling and reinvesting, without risk, in order to increase the earning power of invested assets. They there- 
fore sold Bonds amounting to (par value) $44,845,459.29 during the year, of which $33,182,900.00 were United States Government 
Bonds. By this process, and by transferring of certain foreign bonds, in reinsuring foreign business, they increased the earning 
power of Ledger Assets by over $1,000,000.00 annually for an average of nine years. 

In addition to the Finance Committee we have five other standing committees and several sub-committees. They all 
work. The standing committees make detailed reports to the Board of Directors monthly. The members of the Board are 
in close touch with matters of fact as well as matters of policy. 


ee A I re ee 2 WL, ssn an ducewewe seduce \eevnes vonh 62eeR MRE Oe $693,000,000.00 
ee ae ee I IIT gogo «5 oon nu 2k Cae 60s Soe wa eae se ees. aueawas $300,000,000.00 
The total insurance outstanding is. 12 os eed Ev eh ahle bade lees tle ead 47 ORL Oe ee $4,300,000,000.00 
The admitted assets, at market values, aggre gate i 6 Ai ie a ae ol gee a ee iE iee decaractie SRW hie ee $1,003,773,000.00 
me CONG URC 16a. Ti aah ohn oo ein o winie s a pnw Oarele ddk ge ce Ue bal peddle eee ee $69,500,000.00 


We have 125 Branch Offices in the United States and Canada, to which over 8,000 agents report. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 


Balance Sheet, January 1, 1924 
Bonds at MARKET VALUE, as Determined by Insurance Department, State of New York 














ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Real Estate O Mire ainbipe re hers 7,774,440.00 NN i iin ac «ss cans Gar $800,574,178.00 
First sg ad : 2 Other Policy Liabilities................. 24,620,009.06 
i Borms 66,239,961.23 Dividends left with Company to Accumu- j 
State ia a ae : inte at Enterest... 2... 02 RUS. 13,851,238.99 
an ogonernres and Business Properties one apr Premiums, Interest and Rentals prepaid. . 3,244,255.04 
Rene RRS BREE "A © * he ay ecnhiany Taxes, Salaries, Accounts, etc., due or 
Bonds of the United States............. 92 ,274,810.00 eR rr a) SO See 7,729,500.32 
Railroad Bonds. . 283 ,480,416.77 Additional Reserves. . ries 9,088,210.00 
Bonds of other Governments, of States Dividends payable in 1924. . ‘ ieee 54,800,321.47 
and Municipalities ie ee RE BS ie ekg 130,950,765.53 Reserve for Deferred Dividends. . 20,352,917.00 
Cash EE eile 5g. eS ae 0) 4) 40d AAS 6 eae): ob 6,835,903.11 General mee en Funds not included 
RRR ERG SS MIT oe ee 60,694,776.13 above... 3h32.. oe eee 69,513,132.58 
CRC AR IRI: fe PR Rey $1,003 ,773,762.46 TOE i oie ee ee $1,003 773,762.46 








Since organization the Company has paid to and on account of Policy boliel and Beneficiaries 
over $2,000,000,000.00 


When writing to New Yorx Lirt Insurance Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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trade or that the Trade Commission is g 
nuisance. .. . 

The Trade Commission has a record as well 
as the defendants. It risks no such penalties 
for mistakes as do the defendants, and there- 
fore makes more of them. The Radio Trust 
could not survive such errors as the commis- 
sion makes with impunity. It has issued 1062 
complaints, with the result of final action in 
only 563. The courts have reviewed 35 cases. 3 
finding that in 23 the orders of the commis. 
sion were wholly void. Only in seven were 
they valid. On the balance of presumptions 
the defendants would stand a three to one 
chance of being right and the commission 
wrong. 
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The most successful 


business men, investors and bankers depend 
upon BABSON’S REPORTS for two things: 


1. Complete information of fundamental 
business conditions. 


The Times then quotes the commission’s state- 
ment in its report for 1923, that continuous liti- 
gation has resulted from appeals from its pro- 
cedure, with the result of “developing the law 
of business practices under the court’s rulings,” 
Hence the observation that the commission has 
been of more value in drumming up trade for 
the legal profession than in protecting business. 


OR UGS, AE ATER TCE TER Be as A PRE 


2. Analysis of the current situation and 
the particular opportunities it affords. 


These same facts and analysis may be 


worth several thousand dollars to you! More Advertising Vital Need, 


Believes Implement Journal 


HAT the farm implement industry is the 

poorest advertised business in the world is 
the indictment brought against it by Farm Im- 
plement News in a late issue. 

Twenty to 25 per cent of the retail houses, this 
paper estimates, change ownership in part or 
entirely each year due to deaths of firm members, > 
the strain of competition, etc. Unless new ac- 
counts are obtained, the manufacturer holds 
fewer agencies and so moves less volume. Thus 
the News sets forth the need for advertising. 

That implement manufacturers are neglecting 
this means of getting new accounts the News 
shows as follows: 





Ask for BABSON REPORT—C41—gratis. 


The National Association of Farm Equip- | 
ment Manufacturers lists 223 active members. 
Of these only 24 per cent advertise in any 
of the trade papers in any way, and but ll 
per cent advertise regularly throughout the 
year or run regular seasonable copy. 


Tue Basson STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
Basson Park, MAssACHUSETTS 


Tue Larcest ORGANIZATION OF ITS CHARACTER IN THE WorLD 


TILL ti lili sii ili ti iii li iii igi iii tit iriiiiititiiiiiiil iiririitiiiii iit iiiiiiiiiiiiisie 


The great majority of the advertising concerns, 
continues the News, are getting fair business, but 
the non-advertisers are slipping. Among the rea- 
sons for the success of the advertising firms, } 
the News gives as an important factor the psy- 
chological effect of advertising on salesman, dealer; 
and farmer. “The suspicion arises inevitably 
that lines behind which there is no evidence of 
push under present conditions are lines that will 
be orphans a few years hence,” concludes the 
News. 
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Who are our 140,000 Subscribers? 


They are executives in 82,149 Corporations* 





Daugherty Ban on Statistics 
Is Opinion, Not a Ruling 


In these corporations the magazine is being read by the following major executives: 
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tattle nage a ; .. 35,160 
Vice-Presidents........ ts . . 15,927 
Secretaries............. =e ices See hey omg by the trade press to the recent 
pO ee ee Hoover-Daugherty correspondence with re- 
Partners and Proprietors.................... o/s" 2a gard to collection and distribution of statistics 
Directors, Chairmen of Boards, Comptrollers, General by trade associations are remarkably unified, and 
Counsels, Superintendents and Engineers.......... 6,008 in general manifest themselves in a frankly ex- 
te aA Pree ee eee 11,084 pressed belief that Mr. Daugherty’s reply - 
Department Managers (Branch—Purchasing—Sales merely an opinion, with no “thou shalt not 
—Exoport, Etc.).. 10,478 quality, expressed or implied, or that, granted f 
= Mr. Daugherty wished to enforce this opinion 
Major Executives.... . 110,045 as a ruling, the courts most certainly would sus- 
Other Executives. .. 8,336 tain the trade association’s right to gather 
; ES disseminate information. 
Total Executives. ... . 118,381 Ps 
All other Subscriptions a rr 21,608 Says Southern Lumberman: 





complete advertising details 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 


Washington, D. C. 


*Figures based on a complete investigation of all subscribers in twelve cities. 


If this audience represents a market for your products, we shall be glad to give you 


























One pertinent fact in connection with this 
latest development in this much discussed sub- 
ject is that Mr. Daugherty’s so-called ruling 1s 
not really a ruling at all, but is in fact merely 
an informal expression of opinion. But, even 
if it were a ruling or an official opinion, it 
should be remembered that there is a great 
difference between the opinion of even So 
an official as the Attorney General of 
United States and the findings of a court. .+> 

Another fact which stands out clearly when 
one looks into the court proceedings in ee 
statistical plans have been involved is 


When writing to Tue Basson Statistrcat Orcanizatron please mention the Nation’s Busmess 
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General Box Engineers Every Day are 


THE NATION’S 





BUSINESS 


Solving New Boxing and Crating Problems 





A furniture manufacturer became interested in 
General Box Engineering Service. He invited 
our co-operation. 


Above is shown the crate he has been using 
and the Pioneer Wirebound Crate designed in 
our laboratory. Following is the story of the 
economies effected by the new crate. 


Cuts Cost in Many Ways 


The Pioneer Crate saves money in many ways. 
It is 15 pounds lighter—cutting transportation 
costs. It offers better protection to the chairs, 
reducing damage claims. 


We deliver Pioneers three-fourths assembled— 
cutting the cost of building crates more than one- 
half. They can be packed more easily and closed 
in a fraction of the time previously required. 


Unpacking is simplified. Clip the wires with 
an ordinary wire cutter—a matter of seconds. 
The entire top opens up like the lid of a trunk. 
One chair can be lifted out, if desired, and the 
others remain in the crate until needed. Nat- 
urally this manufacturer’s customers like to re- 
ceive shipments in Pioneers because they sim- 
plify uncrating and storing—and deliver the 
goods undamaged. 


This Service is Available to You 


Every day General Box Engineers are develop- 
ing better and more economical boxes and 
crates for shippers. It is possible they can help 
you. It will cost you nothing to find out. Merely 
write us that you would like to have a General 
Box Engineer call on you. He will do so as 
soon as possible, 


A copy of “General Box Service” will be sent to anyone inter- 
ested in the subject of better boxing and crating. Ask for it. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
504 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois: 


SIXTEEN FACTORIES GIVE YOU CLOSE AT HAND SERVICE: 


Bogalusa, La. 
Brewton, Ala. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Detroit, Mich. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Houston, Tex. 


Iiimo, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


New Orleans, La. 
Pearl River, La. 
Sheboygan, Mass. 
Winchendon, Mass. 


When writing to Genera, Box Company please. mention the Nation's Business 
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in none of these cases has the statistical plan 
stood by itself in being considered by the court. 
. . . There has, therefore, really been no clean- 
cut judicial decision on the simple question of 
whether such activity is within or without the 
law. 


Similarly, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, which 
for the following reasons deplores the alarm 
shown by many at the publication of the } 
Daugherty letter: 


. 
Moving In the first place, the opinion is not a 


dictum of finality. In the second place, the 
Attorney General did not presume to say that I 


f x a trade association shall not or even must yot ; 
: rel t rs distribute informative data. He merely opined 
9 9 that such organization should not be _per- 
mitted to perform such a function. 7 
. 


‘" 


— 


= And it is our belief that, unless ulterior 
Nearly 50,000,000 freight cars moved by motives can be proved, the opinion of the 
é ; ‘ ; Attorney General would not be sustained by 
. American railroads during 1923 carried goods any court as a charge of illegal functioning 

on the part of a trade association. The courts 
have never condemned the mere distribution 


from sources of production to centers of at ids: Sa Ges they never wilt 


distribution. Finally, Paper, although it inclines more to 
the view that the Attorney General’s opinion fo 

. 3 was. intended as a definite ruling, expresses its 

A fair part of the goods entering New belief that it is not enforceable, and counsels 


the associations in the paper trade utterly to 
York were produced, transported and mar- ignore it: 
: The ruling of Attorney General Daugherty 


keted through the nation-wide banking set- is the veriest nonsense. According to some of 
the best legal advice in the country, it is not 


backed by either the law or a court decision. 


vice of The Bank of America. Direct contacts 


The various associations in the paper indus- 





in even faraway producing sections, ample try are expected to sit tight and ignore the 
ruling entirely... . : A symposium of opinions all 
resources for the requirements of sound en- of the leaders of the industry, although they ms 
will not be directly quoted, shows that they on 
° . . ; ill i ing. it is righ j } : 
terprises and long established relationships ee eee ae 8 eee . 
, ; < : She ar 
with commercial and industrial activities enable Southern Clothes Prove a Dud, 
this service to contribute to the efficient trans- Says Garment Industry Paper 
i EAR for southern resorts 1 as few friends 
Fr action of interstate business. among the retailers of this country, accord- 
¥ ing to an editorial article in the garment trade ; 
5 Review. 
f A canvass was recently made by the Review . to 
£ Either in person or by corre- of a number of department and specialty stores, / th 
i hall be ol d = of the — Bees a in -y% — a 
] pondenc WwW dda to only a very few had anything good to say o 
; ? ies 4s 8 . this line. All that could be said in favor of it, = 
¢ give you further information. says the Review, was that it gave a dealer an in 
} entering wedge for spring publicity directly after 
% the early clearance sales and that it provided j 
. “excellent institutional advertising for exclusive R 
: shops who could use the Palm Beach offerings ) 
to drive home the fact that they were stores | 
i catering to the type of people who go south for i “y 
r the winter.” 
H Against it the evidence was much more | tit 
cs weighty. In the first place, in the average city | in 
: of less than half a million inhabitants, families ce 
; who need this type of clothing are rare, and en 
in many cases, women going south prefer to ab 
buy at the shops at the resorts, after they see } ac 
4 what is being worn there. The line does not 
pay its way. Ne 
Furthermore, declares the Review: an 
as: 


...a distinctively new design, when em- 
bodied in southern resort wear, is considered 
passe by the time the regular season draws 
around. This design might have established | 
a sweeping vogue if it hadn’t been killed by | 








; BSTAMLISHED 3612 premature display. The same holds true of 
novelty fabrics. .. . 
44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK From the manufacturers’ standpoint there 
appears to be little to commend the prea | 
t ‘Vepar ized 1888 tion of southern resort apparel. The man who | 
Sis — Orpen ¥t devotes his capital and his energy to its man- 


ufacture reaps but little, while the style pirates 
have a most enjoyable time plagiarizing designs 
which they use in their regular seasons line. 

Copyists can be seen at almost any time 
in front of the fashionable department stores 


if 
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in New York jotting down a few helpful de- 
tails on the Palm Beach wear being shown. 
The fact that much of their Palm Beach 
trade consists of purchases by representatives 
of these producers is freely admitted by sev- 
eral leading specialty shop men. 

Another disadvantage to the producers of 
southern resort wear, cited by several promi- 
nent retailers, was that it encouraged buvers 
to comb the showrooms in quest of spring 
goods at a price even before the winter selling 
season had begun. 


Is There Need for Packers 
To Enter the Retail Field? 
“CNHOULD the packer retail?” asks The Na- 


tional Provisioner, in a recent issue, and 
answers its own query as follows: 


The suggestion of a representative of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture at the recent 
meeting of the American National Livestock 
Association, that the packers operate retail 
meat stores, will hardly meet with favor in 
the meat industry. 


Its reasons National Provisioner gives as 
follows: 


The large packers doubtless have troubles 
enough without taking on a _ government- 
supervised retail business. The smaller pack- 
ers would question the advisability of entering 
into competition with their own patrons, or 
taking on the burden of disposing of their 
entire output for the domestic trade through 
their own retail markets. The local packer 
is already in position to operate retail stores 
if he finds it advantageous to do so. 


The editorial goes on to make the point that 
although there are doubtless many inefficient, 
poorly conducted markets which are a drag 
on the industry, there are also probably many 
inefficient farmers in the country, proving a drag 
on agriculture, industry and the general public, 
and that: 


...It is hardly the place of the meat trade 
to say they must be eliminated, merely be- 
cause that trade is a manufacturer of certain 
agricultural products (meats), and could pro- 
duce better meat products at a smaller cost if 
only the efficient farmers survived. 


National Provisioner concludes that the answer 
to the movement to force packers to operate 
their own retail stores lies in raising the standard 
and lowering the overhead of the retail meat 
market, and that this, it believes, the packers, 
with the cooperation of other agencies, are help- 
ing to do. 


Reducing Traffic Jams 
By Using Smaller Taxis 


e HY NOT reduce the size of taxi-cabs?” 

is the novel suggestion made by Automo- 
tive Industries apropos of a recent estimate made 
in a letter to the New York Times that 21.1 per 
cent of all traffic in New York is made up of 
empty or cruising taxi-cabs, which take up valu- 
able space without, at the moment, being in the 
act of performing any specific service. 

The writer of the letter further concluded that 
New York had twice as many cabs as it needed, 
and suggested that definite parking stations be 
assigned to all cabs. 

To this Automotive Industries replies: 


It undoubtedly is true that cruising taxicabs 
add materially to the seriousness of traffic con- 
gestion in New York. Making them smaller 
and lighter would be one means of conserving 
Space and relieving congestion. 

Users of taxicabs have equal rights in the 
Streets with owners of private cars. Cruising, 
at certain hours of the day, is a great con- 
venience to them and it should not be abol- 

ed, although it might be limited to certain 
periods if enough policemen could be found 
to enforce such a regulation. But a more 


important step would be to limit the vehicle 
Size. 
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In the simple act of lifting the telephone receiver from its 
hook every subscriber becomes the marshal of an army. At 
his service, as he needs them, a quarter of a million men and 
women are organized in the Bell System. One skilled corps 
of the telephone army moves to place him in talking connec- 
tion with his neighbor in the next block, in the next state or 
across the continent. Another highly trained corps is on duty 
to keep the wires in condition to vibrate with his words. Still 
others are developing better apparatus and methods, manu- 
facturing and adding new equipment, and installing new 


telephones to increase the subscriber’s realm of command. 


The terrain of the telephone art is the whole United 
States, dotted with 14,000,000 instruments, all within range 
of the subscriber’s telephone voice. Even in the remote 
places this army provides equipment and supplies. Its 
methods of operation are constantly being improved, that 
each user may talk to his friends with increased efficiency. 
Millions of money are spent in its permanent works. Yet 
its costs of operation are studiously held to the minimum, that 
the subscriber may continue to receive the cheapest as well 


as the best-telephone service in the world. 


The permanent objective of the Bell System army is to 
meet the telephone needs of the nation—a hopeless task were 
not its command unified, its equipment adequately maintained 
and its personnel trained in the latest developments of tele- 


phone art. 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


When writing to AMERICAN TELEPHONE anp TreLecrapH Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Marshaling the Telephone Forces 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Some Questions 
Answered 


Q—What is The Christian Science Monitor? 


A—A daily newspaper, which is read in every city: and country 
of the civilized world. 


Q—How does it differ, in its contents and its policies, from other.daily newspapers? 


A—It publishes only clean, constructive news, omitting accounts 
of crime and scandal. It views all events from an international 
standpoint, and its columns are free from the influence of political 
or financial interests. 


Q—What kind of people read the Monitor? 


A—People who want a clean, reliable daily paper, telling them 
the important events of the day, together with interesting news and 
comment relating to Music, Art, Drama, Education, Literature, 
Business, Finance, Sports. Household and Young Folks’ Pages are 
also regular features of the Monitor. 


Q—Do advertisements in The Christian Science Monitor bring returns, and 
if so, why? 

A—Advertisements usually give highly satisfactory results, for 
the reason that readers of the Monitor endeavor to encourage and 
support Monitor advertisers, who are contributing to the main- 
tenance and advancement of Clean, Constructive Journalism. 





Q—Do retail merchants advertise in the Monitor? 


A—Yes, about 4,000 of them, located in 450 cities of the United 
States, Canada and other countries. 


Q—Do manufacturers advertise in the Monitor? 


A—Yes, several hundred,. including many whose names are 
familiar in every household. 


Q—What other classes of advertising are prominently featured in the Monitor? 


A—Banks, Investment Houses, Railroads, Steamship Lines, 
Hotels, Resorts, Tours, Schools, Camps, Publishing Houses. 


Q—Where are advertisements for The Christian Science Monitor received? 


A—At the Publication Office, 107 Falmouth Street, Boston; at 
Branch Advertising Offices in New York, London, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle; by 375 
Local Advertising Representatives throughout the United States 
and other countries. 


Advertising Representatives of The Christian 
Science Monitor will gladly answer any 
other questions regarding this newspaper. 


The 


Christian Science 
Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


Member A. N. P. A. Member Associated Press Member A. B.C. 
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“Through the Customs 
Maze” 
By CHAUNCEY D. SNOW 
A Book Review 


4 km STOREKEEPER in El Dorado, Ar- 
kansas, can purchase a set of chinaware 
from the manufacturer in East Liver. 
pool, Ohio, with the same tranquillity as would 
mark the purchase of a similar set of china- 
ware from a jobber in Little Rock, or Kansas 
City. But how very different is the case of 
the storekeeper in Pawtucket, R. I. who 
sets out to purchase a set of chinaware from 
Stoke-on-Trent, England, or Dresden, Ger- 
many! 

Scores of academic writers on foreign trade 
have gravely assured American business men 
that business is business, and that there is 
really not much difference between foreign 
business and domestic business. Just try that 
theme on any business man who has actually 
had some experience in importing dutiable 
merchandise into the United States, and see 
what happens. 

Benjamin A. Levett, of New York, knows 
about as much as anyone in this country re- 
garding the United States tariff, the United 
States customs procedure, and the pitfalls 
which lie in store for the unwary and the 
inexpert importer of merchandise. Mr, 
Levett is an attorney whose experience in the 
customhouse field has been extensive and inti- 
mate. And now Mr. Levett in a little 200- 
page book entitled, “Through the Customs 
Maze,” has demonstrated a very sharp-edged 
skill in describing what the processes of im- 
porting dutiable goods into the United States 
under the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 
1922 involves. 


American Valuation Problems 


‘(HE LITERATURE on the technique of 
American import trade has not been exten- 
sive. Carl W. Stern in New York broke ground 
in this field in 1916, when his practical little 
book on “Importing” was first printed. 

Now Mr. Levett adds a volume to this 
literature which is in parts as interesting as a 
novel, and discloses some of the new difficulties 
that beset the importer since the passage of 
our present customs tariff. With rather a cynical 
touch he pays his respects to “American Val- 
uation” and points out the practical difficul- 
ties in classifying merchandise for duty, in 
determining value, and in pursuing rights and 
remedies in case of difficulties which are rea- 
sonably certain to be encountered. 

However, “it is only fair to say that the 
hardships entailed upon our importing com- 
munity in the administration of the customs 
laws are not due to any one political party, 
whether its policy be ‘high’ or ‘low’ tariff. 
Indeed the Fordney administrative provisions 
are in the main and in many important partic- 
ulars far more lenient than those of the Un- 
derwood tariff.” 

Much of the trouble, as Mr. Levett sees it, 
comes from Uncle Sam’s “disquietude as to 
the honesty of importers.” There was a day, 
it appears, when tariff writing was based on 
the conception that the honesty and good 
faith of the importers could be relied upon, 
and the burden of proving honesty at every 
turn did not exist. Uncle Sam even allowed 
the importers time in which to pay the cus- 
toms duties: “Four months time was allo 
if the duty did not exceed $500, and six to 
twelve months if it exceeded that sum. At 
one time the importer was even allowed 
a 4 per cent discount for cash, and it was not 


When writing to Tue Curistian Science Monitor please mention the Nation’s Business 
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a | Then communicate with The H. K. Ferguson Company at once, 
“Seana before your plans are even started. The Ferguson organization 
ere specializes in Industrial Buildings. It has designed, erected and 
equipped hundreds of them for America’s biggest manufacturers. 
r Do you want your building to be entirely 
a modern in every detail of design ? 
1 exten- The H. K. Ferguson Company’s designs embody the construction 
ground and maintenance experience of twenty years in the industrial field. 
al little Light, heat, ventilation, drainage, unobstructed floor space, all are 
oe 3 provided, and are guaranteed by Férguson engineers. 
ng as 8 Do you want your building to be strong, 
sage of permanent, and good-looking ? 
| cynical Ferguson buildings are permanent, made of concrete, brick and 
= | steel. They meet every building code. They stand up under 
Be “ in every factory load. They are adapted to widely varying types 
hts a of exterior architecture. Their construction is fully guaranteed. 
are Tear Does a guaranteed cost and a guaranteed 
chat. the delivery date appeal to you? 
> Bre The H. K. Ferguson organization includes some of the ablest con- 
11 party, | struction men in America. They will guarantee to erect your 
> ‘a building complete on a given date, and for a fixed sum. Many 
y tari 
rovisions =| essential materials are in Ferguson’s stocks. You will be surprised 
t partic- to know how economically Ferguson can build—right now! 
the Un- Immediate shipment of structural steel can be made from stocks now owned 
a by Ferguson. You can have a new building in from 30 to 40 working days— 
t sees it, without a premium Fae A letter, a phone call, or a telegram will bring you 
: fy yy pee Meg oe, the proposition and put Ferguson experience and ability at your disposal. 
based on National Automatic Tool Co., and i: THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 
nd good ge Cleveland Office: 4900 Euclid Building :: Telephone, Randolph 6854 
ed upon, New York Office: 25 West 43rd Street : Telephone Vanderbilt 4526 
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GUARANTEED BUILDINGS 
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in them to burn. 


423 Buffalo Street 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
25 Broadway 











HENRY FORD HOspPITAL, Detroit, Mich. 
Equipped with DAHLSTROM Hollow Metal Doors and Interior Metal Trim 


_ Buildings are often called fire proof which would, 
in case of fire, act like a stove. 
The construction is steel. 
metal lath are used but—wooden doors and trim are 
also used. When a fire gets a start, those tile and 
plaster walls cannot stop it if the openings contain 
doors that will feed the flames instead of check them. 

Dahlstrom Hollow Metal Doors and Trim will 
stop the flames in such a building—there is nothing 


DETROIT OFFICE 


1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Concrete floors and 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


Jamestown, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
19 So. LaSalle Street 
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HERE should be 

one magazine 
whose advertising 
pages constitute 
practically a direc- 
tory of thebestindus- 
trial announcements 
in the country. 


Look over the 
pages of 


The ; 
NATION’S BUSINESS 


with this in 
mind 














- (OipMeR ENGINEERING Co 


Architects 
Engineers 
Constructors 


506 Laclede Gas Bldg. Saint Louis 


A large-calibre organization under 
one management—with complete 
facilities and field forces to design, 
build, and equip the most highly 
approved type of 
Industrial Buildings 

Under Widmer methods many 
fees, commissions and profits are 


overcome. The utmost speed, 
economy and efficiency is assured. 


Widmer guarantees the maxi- 
mum cost of the building and you 
pay only one reasonable charge 
for this complete service. 


Submit your building program to 
us, Or a representative will call 
without obligating you. 


“Let Widmer Build It’ 
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until 1842 that full payment on entry was 
demanded.” 

Those were the happy days! 

To the outsider it looks as if the deter- 
mination of the value of an imported article 
ought to be a very simple thing. The tariff 
law specifies the rates of duty. When you 
know the value, all you have to do is to apply 
the rate of duty, and the whole task is done. 
Yet, the whole accumulation of American cus- 
toms law, and the development of expert 
customhouse personnel, and the activities of 
boards and courts of review for customs cases, 
and a large part of the work of the customs 
brokers, and customs attorneys in the United 
States revolve around these two apparently 
simple things. 

“Why, says a tourist returning from 
abroad, ‘I bought an Oriental rug for $100 
and, according to paragraph 116, the duty is 
55 per cent. That’s perfectly clear; I must 
pay $55 duty.’ 

“‘QOh, no,’ says Mr. Customs Inspector. 
‘I don’t doubt your word at all, but the price 
of similar rugs evidently went up after you 
bought that, for at the time your steamer 
sailed yours would have cost $150; so we 
must assess duty on that value. Besides, it 
has fringe on it, and paragraph 1430, relat- 
ing to laces, says any fringed article must pay 
90 per cent. So I'll have to ask you for $135.’ 

“Let us suppose that the tourist who 
brought with him an Oriental rug, had de- 
cided to ship it in the regular way, and that 
the price of such rug had advanced at the 
time of shipment up to $200, although he had 
paid $100 when he purchased it. His con- 
versation with the Collector of Customs might 
be somewhat as follows: 


Running Up the Bill 


=y O I understand you, Mr. Collector, to 
say that on this rug for which I paid 

$100, you now demand a duty of $330?’ 

“Ves, Mr. Tourist, but that is not quite 
all. Under the law it is forfeited to the Gov- 
ernment, and if you want it we shall also have 
to ask you for its “home” value, that is to 
say, $200 plus the duty, or $380, making in 
all $710.’ 

“ “$710 on a $100 rug! 
explaining this to me?’ 

““Certainly not. In the first place, your 
broker entered the rug at $100, the appraiser 
returned it at $200; that is an undervaluation 
of 100 per cent. The regular duty is 90 per 
cent under the lace paragraph because the rug 


Would you mind 


has fringe on it; so that that amounts to $180.. 


On account of the undervaluation, you must 
pay 1 per cent of the appraised value for 
each per cent that you have undervalued. 
This would be 100 per cent, but the law is 
lenient and does not assess over 75 per cent 
in penalties; but of course we have to figure 
the 75 per cent on the full $200, so that will 
be $150 penalties. One hundred and fifty dol- 
lars added to the $180 makes $330 regular 
duty. Now, the law says that if the under- 
valuation be over 100 per cent there is 4 
presumption of fraud. You may be able to 
show good faith, but the presumption 1s 
against you. While that presumption lasts, if 
you desire the rug, we can deliver it to you 
only on the assumption that it has been for- 
feited to the Government and that you are 
willing to pay its American value. This 
American value is the $200 at which the ap- 
praiser valued it, plus the duty of $180, 
making $380. This added to $330 makes 
$710. Do I make myself clear?’ 

“‘Perfectly so. But may I not send the 
rug back to Europe, and so settle 
matter?’ 

“No, we can’t permit you to do that, be- 
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cause, you see, the rug no longer belongs to 


ey you. We might waive forfeiture if you can net 
establish to our satisfaction the good faith 
deter- of your transaction. In that case you might 
article obtain permission to export it, and thus save 
tariff the regular duty of $180; but we have no 
1 you power to remit the $150 penal duties for un- 
apply dervaluation. That you would have to pay.’ 
done. ; “Well, suppose I give you the rug, then? 
n Cm “*That will be all right. We ll put it up 
expert j at our next auction sale of seized goods; but 
ies of of course if it doesn’t bring enough to cover 
cases all the duties and charges, we shall have to 
stone call upon you for the difference. And by the 


United | way, you had better call on the District At- 
torney and see if he will consent to waive 











— j criminal proceedings against you.’ ” 

from Still Another Hitch 
$5. ME; LEVETT follows up the rug case 
| must through some of the other intricacies of 

the customs maze, and concludes his book as 

pector. follows: “Some time after this last interview, 
° price the tourist called upon the collector to ascer- 
er you ' tain why he had not received his rug, his cus- 
teamer™ toms broker having advised him that he had 

so we made the payments necessary to secure the 
ides, it delivery permit. ‘ 

relat- ““Oh, yes,’ said the Collector. ‘I remem- > 
at pay ber; there is still a little matter to be settled. 
. $135’ | You see, when you brought the rug in, you 
t who | did not have it marked with the name of the 
ad dee 7 country of origin. Now, the law requires pene AMY 
rd that | that unless you export the rug you will have 


to have it marked here under our supervision, 


at the vi EES = 

he had | at your own expense, and pay an additional —— vine ‘o 

is con. | duty of 10 per cent of the appraiser’s val- oe Ur : 

s might uation.’ On Y ——__—— _ “sey 
“‘That’s all right; I don’t care about the e SSE 

extra duty, Mr. Collector, but to stamp that ° e 

) rug will spoil it.’ 

pre “‘Not at all; we will permit you to put a 1§ 1S 12 


tag on it and mark the tag. That will be all 


E paid righ . , ° 

‘ ght so long as you pay the 10 per cent. 
oe “*Splendid, Mr. Collector; and I want to 7 AY CVE} 
rt quite voice my admiration for the wisdom of our 


he Gov- lawmakers in providing all these safeguards 


so bag in the collection of duties. I have been think- SAW a Was al Se 1G | 
king in } ing it over, and I must say it is a wonderful : 











system. By the way, I believe I have not 
told you that I have just started up in the 


yu mind manufacture of domestic rugs. Can you ad- Liquasan lathers instantly in any water. It contains a little @ 
‘e, yout le Po ahr should — in 0 more true soap than the best of average liquid soaps but its 
vee to have the President increase the rates o . _ 

ope i én rugs under the flexible provisions of outstanding advantage is in the fact that it is made by the 
po et the tariff?’ ” ; Laboratory Method which makes certain that it is always the 
‘the rug “man enorerties ry ae eee same — pure, soothing, and sanitary. Your health demands that 
. ey Miieative Act and 1 care not who fines the the public bar of soap be banished. Liquasan is sold at one 
alue for mates of duty.’” standard price through leading Office Equipment Dealers every- 
—. ee Lever: Castoms Mace Publishing "Coli? State where. If your Dealer doesn’t have it, send us his name and 
ae cent Street, New York City.] we will be glad to see that your order is filled promptly. 
to figure Other Books Received 


that will The Republics of Latin America, by Herman 


fifty dol- | G. James and Perdy A. Martin. Harper & 

) regular Bros., New York, 1923. ‘ “ 

e€ under- Convenient for reference. Summarizes the 

ere 1S 4 forms of government of the Latin republics from 

» able to Mexico south to Cape Horn. History and eco- e e 

ption 1s homic conditions are equally well outlined. 

. nae Business Fundamentals, by Alvan T. Simonds. 2 tqur Oap-~ 
| 


The Ronald Press Company, New York, 


neen for- 1923. 
this Some sound sense for business men in the MANUFACTURED BY 


e. conduct of their own affairs and in other rela- 

h the ap- tions of life. One of Mr. Simonds’ sensible hob- THE HUNTI NGTO O 

of $180, bies is economic education, and he makes a first- IN L TORIE 
0 makes fate plea for the teaching of that vital subject not 7 


| Only in the colleges but in the grade and high 


INCORPORATED 
send the schools, Mr. Simonds has done something along enero 





ettle the | this line with his annual prizes of $1,000 and $500 GEMS TFT TJ NJ) T IN GTON 


that, be- 


for — essays by high and normal school 





LN DOD LA 


When writing to Tue Huntincton Lasoratorirs, Ixcorporatep, please mention the Nation’s Business 
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In the vast field of automotive transpor- 
tation Westinghouse Automotive Air Brakes 
are growing constantly more essential. 


The huge motor truck, for instance, which 
rumbles down heavy grades and through con- 
gested city streets—how, except with the Air 
Brake, can it be provided with the degree of 
safety which is demanded by conditions? 
How else can daily mileage be so readily 
extended, and earning power increased? 


But the truck is not all; any type of motor 
vehicle can be Air Brake-equipped and its use- 
fulness improved thereby. Write for further 
information. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


Automotive Division, Wilmerding, Pa. 


ESTINGHOUSE 


AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKES 














Government Aids to 
Business 


Seasonal aspects of construction are considered 
in a report made by the Division of Building 
and Housing of the De- 

Factors That partment of Commerce, 


+14: The report measures the 
Cause Building progress of the division in 


Fluctuations undertaking an investiga- 
tion of seasonal construc- 
tion at the request of one of the committees of 
the President’s Conference on Unemployment. 
When the work is ended a final report will be 
made with probable discussion of weather condi- 
tions, and their effect on the efficiency of labor; 
use, production, and haulage of materials; and 
the extent of seasonal variations in building ac- 
tivity in cities throughout the country. The re- 
port will also include consideration of the effect 
of customs, such as uniform leasing dates, and 
other factors not dependent on climate, together 
with a discussion of methods of economical win- 
ter building. 


A guide for the prospective small-home owner 

is now available in a booklet prepared under the 

direction of John M. 

A Guide for Gries and — S. Tay- 

. lor of the Division of 

Prospective Building and Housing, De- 

Home Owners partment of Commerce. 

The purpose of the book- 

let is to outline the problems of acquiring a home, 

and to explain the safest and best practice of 

completing the financial operations required for 
buying or for building a home. 

The booklet has a foreword by Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, and is obtain- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 5 
cents a copy. 


Zoning ordinances were effective in 183 cities 
of the United States at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, 1923, according to a 

Zone Ordinances tabulation published by 


* the Division of Building 
Now Effective and Housing, Department 


in 183 Cities of Commerce. In addi- 
tion to the list of cities 
with zoning regulations, the discussion gives the 
dates and character of each ordinance, and also 
references to the legislation in different states. 
The division found that more than 22,000,000 
persons—about 40 per cent of the. total urban 
population—live in cities in which zoning 
ordinances are effective. In the first eight months 
of 1923, 54 cities with a total population of 
more than 6,500,000 adopted zoning ordinances. 


A report on recommended minimum require- 
ments for masonry wall construction is in prepa- 
ration by the Building 

Standards for Code Committee of the 


Department of Commerce. 
Masonry Wall A preliminary report 
Construction made by the committee 


was submitted to the indi- 


| viduals and the organizations that have been co- 


operating in its work, and the final report will 
reflect their criticisms and suggestions. The com- 
plete report will be published as the second re- 
port of the Building Code Committee. The com- 
mittee’s first report, Recommended Minimum 
Requirements for Small Dwelling Construction, 3 
on sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, at 15 cents a copy. 


A study of the distribution of agricultural ex- 
ports from the United States has been made by 
_ M.. Strong, special 

Distribution of agent of the Department 


of Commerce, and pub- 
Farm Products lished as Trade Informa- 


in Export Trade tion Bulletin No. 177. The 

bulletin was prepared un- 

der the direction of Frank M. Surface as part of 

the study of world trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts authorized by the Sixty-seventh Congress. 

In the introduction, Julius Klein, director of 


When writing to Westrncnovse Atr Brake Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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The World’s Lowest Priced 
Complete One-Ton Truck 


The constantly increasing use by 
nationally known concerns of Ford 
Worm Drive Trucks mounting the 
new all-steel body and cab is a con- 
vincing endorsement of this, the 
world’s lowest priced complete One- 
Ton Truck. Price $490. 


Meat packers, wholesale and retail 
grocers, bottlers, coal and ice dealers, 
creameries, or any business requiring 
reliable transportation find in this 
sturdy well built truck the most 
economical means of delivery. 


The body and cab are the latest 
Ford product, designed and built for 
general haulage work. The body has 
steel flare boards, and is provided 
with sockets which permit the use of 


stakes and high side boards or the 
mounting of a canopy top. Screen 
sides and end doors are easily in- 
stalled, making the body readily 
adaptable for a wide range of busi- 
ness requirements. Loading space 
is four feet by seven feet two inches. 


The efficiency of the famous Ford 
Worm Drive One-Ton Truck is being 
constantly demonstrated by thou- 
sands of concerns in widely varying 
lines of business. Ample power, ease 
of control, mechdnical simplicity 
and every-day dependability, to- 
gether with the low first cost and 
exceptionally low operating and 
maintenance costs are reasons why 
the Ford One-Ton Truck is the 
most popular truck in the world. 


Any Authorized Ford Dealer will be glad to 
help you work out your haulage problems 


To Fordize is to Economize 


Fora 





CARS -TRUCKS - TRACTORS 
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When writing to Forpv Motor Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
































































How many of your coal dollars 
buy coal? 


Ashes are cheap—when you buy them as ashes—but \ 
when bought as coal they must be paid for thrice. 
First in the purchase price of coal; second, in subse- 

quent power loss; and third, in heavy haul-away costs. 

Dirt, non-combustible impurities, and high ash content 

soon prove cheap coal an expensive economy. 


Those in the coal business know that praise is rare. \ | 
Absolute satisfaction manifested by continued and in- \ 
creasing orders is the only proof we have of our cus- 
tomers’ opinion of General Coal Company’s products. 


If you are a user of coal for power, heat, or gas, we will \ 
gladly assist you in producing more—for less. \ 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY 


1727 Land Title Building —— 
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BUNKER PHILADELPHIA EXPORT 
COAL EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT & rar = lg 
Supplied at —For— Ww 
ie ea Anon STONEGA COKE AND COAL Co. COAL 
Charl. S.C. HAZLE BROOK COAL Co. 
Seckeoneiltes a. — ano rome 
orfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. 


SUCCESSOR TO BUSINESS OF 
WENTZ COMPANY 


Charleston,S.C. 


Savannah, Ga. Norfolk, Va. 


PRS SE A a a ee 


BOSTON DETROIT 
CHARLESTON NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE NORFOLK 
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PATENTS 


Hand Books on Patents, Trade 
Marks, etc., sent free. Our 78 years 
of experience, efficient service, and 
fair dealing assure fullest value and 

rotection to the applicant. The 
Scientific American should be read 
by all inventors. 


MUNN & CO. 


602 Woolworth Building, New York 
Tower ., Chicago, Ml. 
American .,» Washi 

-» 682 M. 















Leading physicians agree that every person should 
have periodical Health Surveys—and that those over 
40 should have a physical examination at least once a year. 


The information thus gained enables one 

to determine the proper steps to take to 
improve chronic conditions and to keep 
health at its highest possible level. 


The latest scientific methods for mak- 
ing a complete ‘physical inventory” 
are thoroughly explained and illus- 
trated in the booklet, “THE MEAS- 
URE OF A MAN.” This booklet 
will be sent free upon request. 


eS HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
4321 Good Health Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. 


ETE 
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the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
shows the importance of the bulletin in point- 
ing out the fact that upward of 80 per cent of 
our total agricultural exports go to Europe, and 
that North American countries take another 10 
per cent, leaving only the remaining 10 per 
cent to be distributed to South America, Asia, 
Africa, and Oceania; that within Europe the 
small industrial region in the northwest, includ- 
ing the United Kingdom, Germany, France, 
Netherlands, and Belgium is the dominant im- 
porter of farm products, taking four-fifths of 
all the agricultural exports from this country to 
Europe and about two-thirds of the total farm 
products exported from the United States. 

Another important fact brought out by the 
study, says Dr. Klein, is that approximately 80 
per cent of the total trade of the United States 
with Europe consists of farm products, and that 
manufactured commodities and forest and mineral 
products together form only 20 per cent of the 
trade. 


Statistics of the water-borne commerce of the 
United States for the calendar year 1922 have 
been published by the 
The Water-borne Statistical Division of the 
. Board of Engineers for 
Freight of U. S. Rivers and Harbors, War 
for Year 1922 Department. The divi- 
sion’s compilation presents 
summaries by geographical divisions, commodities, 
and classes. Summaries have also been prepared 
showing total foreign and domestic traffic, and 
the tonnage and value of the water-borne traffic 
of the United States, eliminating all known dupli- 
cations. Tables have been prepared to show the 
tonnage of important commodities carried by 
water during the year 1922. The printed com- 
pilation includes 1404 pages of text and tables. 
The compilation is obtainable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 


Analytical methods developed by the Bureau 
of Mines in its studies of rare metals are made 
available in a_ bulletin, 
which includes considera- 
tions of cerium, thorium, 
molybdenum, tungsten, ra- 
dium, uranium, vanadium, 
titanium, and zirconium. 

American industries are making increasing use 
of the rare metals, and the possibilities of their 
further utilization are now in prospect. The bu- 
reau points out the possibilities of using the 
metals in non-ferrous alloys and in special steels, 
and it explains that the oxides and the salts of 
the metals are used as pigments and for medici- 
nal purposes. The pure metals are made into 
filaments for incandescent lamps and targets for 
X-ray tubes. The metals are also important in 
alloys. 

The bulletin, Number 212, may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 
40 cents a copy. 


Analytical 
Methods for 
Rare Metals 


The clear, legible and understandable stenciling 
of containers for goods shipped abroad is essen- 
tial to satisfactory deliv- 
ery of the goods, says the 
Transportation Division of 
the Department of Com- 
merce in suggesting great- 
er care in the marking of 
packages. Included among the division’s sug- 
gestions to assure a better marking are: : 

The consecutive marking of cases or contain- 
ers; the use of stencils to make marks of not less 
than 2 inches and up to 5 inches on large cases— 
a practice that would enable the marks to be 
read at a distance of 200 yards; the use of metal 
tags for marking bales, fastening the tags Se- 
curely to the metal bands with which the bales 
are bound; the use of stencils rather than brushes 
only to make the marks; placing of marks on at 
least two faces of the packages; having the 
marks agree in every detail with those shown on 
the invoices and bills of lading; keeping ele- 
ments of the marks together in order to sim- 
plify the work of persons who handle the pack- 


Suggestions for 
Better Marking 
of Export Cases 


When writing to the above advertisers please mention the Nation’s Business 
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The Race in the 


Contractor's Shan 





? Simionate a race in every con- 
tractor’s ‘“‘shanty’’—a race to 
get men and materials when needed 
—to get the building up—roofed and 
ready within the limit set. 

It’s up to the contractor or his 
superintendent to make one oper- 
ation follow another in proper order 
and without delay. He knows the 
value of timely deliveries — the 
labor of storing material that arrives 
too soon —the loss caused by ship- 


ment made too late. 
And that is the reason we feel pardonable 
pride in letters such as the following: 

“Your Fenestra Windows arrived on the job 
just when we wanted them, not too late, nor 
too early. We had no room, whatever, to use 
for'storage.”’ 





“On June 19th, the order was placed. We 
specified 5 weeks’ shipment. On July 3rd, the 
completed sash were shipped and on July 12th 
the material was on the job — not so early as 
to be in the way —- in fact, just twelve hours 
ahead of our erection schedule.”’ 






Of course, it is impossible for any organ- 
ization to maintain shipping schedules with- 
out a single error or delay. Fenestra claims 
no such perfection. But Fenestra deliveries 
are backed by a distribution system that 
covers the United States, including three 
factories and warehouses in principal cities, 
as shown in the column at the right. 


Delivery is but one of the Fenestra five- 
fold responsibilities: 1—Localized assistance 
in layout; 2— quick accurate estimates; 
3—experienced detailing handled locally; 
4—prompt shipments; 5—speedy erection 
by the Fenestra Construction Company. 

They will all have an important bearing 
upon any building operation you may con- 
template. Write today for our new 116- 
page catalog. 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, T-2244 E. Grand Boulevard, DETROIT 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd., 160 River St., Toronto 
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Fenestra 
Factories 
and 
Warehouses 


Factories 
Detroit... . 


Warehouses 


Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Charlotte 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Dayton 
Detroit 

El Paso 
Helena 
Houston 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New York 
Oklahoma City 
San Francisco 
Savannah 
St. Louis 


A 


1 





enestra 





The Original Steel WindoWall 


When writing to Detroit Street Provucts Co., please mention the Nation’s Business 


a 


This Tells 
You its 
Fenestra 


Mich. 
Oakland... . .Calif. 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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ages; the use of a good quality of waterproof 
stencil ink or paint, with shellac an additional 
protection if needed; including duplicate sets of 
N markings to insure delivery of the goods should 
oO oO or xX en & e the container markings become illegible or de. 
faced; stenciling of marks directly on goods 
shipped without containers, rather than using 
/ cards or tags attached with wire—because cards 
and tags cannot be read so easily and may be 
n e ve n e a r S pulled off by rough handling of the goods ; mak. — 
ing the marks so that they will stand out in bold! 
relief to facilitate handling and transportation; i 
and the use of caution marks, as “fragile” and | 


“handle with care,” in the language of the coun- 
try of destination. 
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A handbook on the use of oxygen breathing 
apparatus for mine rescue work has been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of |; 
Apparatus Used Mines. Although the bu- 


b 

A 

for Mine Rescue '¢2U. has no authority to | Pp 

Work Described ™U° the establishment |  t] 
of rescue stations, the pur- | 








chase of rescue apparatus, st 
or the training of miners, it does provide train- F 
ing in the use of mine rescue apparatus and | tr 
nearly 30,000 miners in the United States have A 
received training from the bureau’s instructors. /7~ of 
The floor in the Illinois Central Freight House, East St. Louis, Ill. (shown above), is The handbook describes breathing devices that 1 
° mn sontative, ee Anon anions of tons ara, BLOC tet enable the wearers to live in poisonous or suf- of 
END is as smooth and substantial today as us told eet « oanh er ve repairs. i — Gases, as smoke-filled air Fe partly = 
epleted of the oxygen necessary to life. Devices ve 
Write for Booklet “‘M’’. It tells how you can make an asset of of that sort differ widely, the bureau points out. m 
— ——— —, — floors by covering them with BLOX- One type is the army gas mask, which removes 

D—ae small quantities of certain poisonous gases from 

the air breathed. A mask of that type is of no  ,  ¢ 


use in a mine and should not be worn in mine- 
rescue work, the bureau asserts. Another type 
supplies the wearer with air pumped through a 
line of hose. Self-contained portable mine rescue 
apparatus, by the bureau’s definition, includes 
only the kinds of breathing apparatus that are 


Detail within circle shows man- 
ner in which the Southern Pine 
blocks are dovetailed onto base- 
boards (at Mill) insuring lasting 
smoothness. 












The detail behind circle carried entirely by the wearers, with breathable | 

shows way Aig agg <= Hed air containing oxygen of high purity supplied a 

stripe, mote @ test hone. from a small tank, bottle, or cylinder included in 5 6 

Sleepers unnecessary. the apparatus. pr 
Rescue work is expedited by the use of auto | 

trucks operated by the bureau and by mining | th 

companies. The bureau maintains 10 mine rescue th 


cars, 11 safety stations, and 10 mine rescue 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. a for use at mines in the United States and 


. . : Copies of the handbook may be obtained on ha 
Kansas City, Missouri application to the Bureau of Mines, Washing- } 
New York: 501 Fifth Ave. Cleveland: 1900 Euclid Ave. Detroit: ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. ton, D. C. 


ue 


An account of joint-industrial legislation by 
employers and a trade union for the maintenance 


Chicago: 332 S. Mich. Ave. Boston: 8&8 Broad St. San Francisco: Hobart Bldg. 
of peace in the silk ribbon tes 
Arbitration in industry of New York to 
to 


BLOXONEND Wew York’s Silk City is given in Bulletin 


2 341 of the Bureau of 
meth FLOORING s7Gdb, |) rovontniustry rior sti | 
The trade agreement de- | 




















scribed in the bulletin is said to be the only one op! 
of its kind to provide means for formal arbitra- 

tion in the textile industry. The agreement was P] 
made in April, 1920, and peace was maintained C 








until June, 1923, when the agreement was abro- 
gated by the union. A detailed explanation of 
the provisions for arbitration is made in the 











three model ordinances for use of cities desiring 


The NATION <: BUSINESS to regulate electric service. will 


The suggested rules and ordinances are 
WASHINGTON, D. C. cable to the maintenance of lines and station 
equipment, methods of measuring and mainte- 
nance of meter accuracy, variations in voltage, 








. e 
Continuous Buying bulletin, and there is sufficient discussion to give | po 
a clear ‘understanding of the wage payment plan Ca 
140,000 business men read these pages monthly. ee Mi 
A lete discussion of the engineering phases col: 
Every day they rd e «ii orang eds of a of nea ‘ain electric — nae pan Rs. 
ti public se 
“4 aes eT . Station Practice commana is presented cati 
business of the country. vnd the Service im Circular 56, Standards | em 
Mant for Electric Service, pub- 
It is an exceptional audience before which to Commissions ished by the Bureau of A 
place your sales messages, particularly if the busi- ~~ ee sa emi 
that lat ‘ ggested set 
ness market consumes a good part of your output. that now regulate service, a suggested set f 
vidi 
be 
che 
tion 
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standard frequency billing for service and energy 
used, interruption to service, complaints of 
meter errors, testing and general relations with 
customers. 

The circular is one of the series of papers of 
the Bureau of Standards on service standards for 
public utilities, and is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at 60 cents a copy. 


To meet the need for accurate, impartial and 
comprehensive information on Latin American 
finance, the Department of 


An Investment Commerce has begun an 


investigation which will 
Survey of include every political 
Latin-America nit of Latin-America. 


The information obtained 
by the Department will be made available to 
American banks, bond houses and investors. A 
preliminary report on Chile has been issued by 
the Department. 

In pointing out the importance of the financial 
studies, Julius Klein, director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, said that the 
trade between the United States and the other 
American republics, which increased from $1,073,- 
000,000 for the ten months ended November 1, 
1922, to $1,449,000,000 for the first ten months 
of 1923, shows the trend of inter-American com- 
mercial strength, and emphasizes the need of in- 
vestigations of the kind begun by the Depart- 
ment. 

Permeability tests on various types of building 
stone are in progress at the Bureau of Standards. 

A special apparatus has 
Percolation Rate been designed to make 

Determined for tests at pressures up to 


ae 400 pounds per square 
Building Stone inch.” Higher pressures 


are possible with slight 
modifications of the apparatus. The denser the 
stone, the lower the rate of percolation—stones 
of the density of granite and marble require high 
pressures to determine the rate of percolation. 
The tests are to provide information for use in 
the construction of a high dam to be included in 
the Boulder canyon reclamation project. 


Tension tests on samples of Indiana limestone 
have been made by the Bureau of Standards in 
connection with the test- 
ing of lifting devices used 
in hoisting large blocks 
of stone at the mills and 
in construction of build- 
ings. The specimens 
tested gave tensile values from 300 to 715 pounds 
to the square inch, an average of 535 pounds 
to the square inch. 


Tensile Values 
of Limestone 


The importance of Philadelphia’s port devel- 
opment is discussed in a report prepared by the 


Board of Engineers for 
Philadelphia and 


Rivers and Harbors of 
Camden in Port the War Department, in 


cooperation with the Bu- 


Series reau of Research of the 
Shipping Board. This re- 
port also includes a similar consideration of 


Camden, New Jersey, and is No. 4 of a series 

on American ports. Reports on Portland, 

; Boston; Mobile, Alabama, and Pensa- 

cola, Florida, have been published previously. 

Copies of the report on Philadelphia and 

may be obtained for 75 cents on appli- 

cation to the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
emment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Analyses of samples of coal delivered for Gov- 
ermment use, collected from July 1, 1915, to 
January 1, 1922, are pre- 
sented in Bulletin 230, 


Analyses Show issued by the Bureau of 
Mines. The analyses 


Quality of Coal 
should be useful in pro- 


age data with which power plant results can 

comprehensively studied, and a continuous 
Maaintained on the coal and on the condi- 
of plant operation. 
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, Y CAR has been equipped with Hoo-Dyes for a little over ten thousand 

miles, and they have never been touched. I just returned from a two- 
thousand-mile trip into the mountains, over some very rough roads, and 
am thoroughly convinced that the saving of an automobile body more than 
pays for the Hoo-Dyes in ten thousand miles. 


“It is almost impossible to appreciate what your shock absorber does to 
smooth out a road and save an automobile, unless one drives the same kind 
of a car without the shock absorber on it.” (Name on request) 


No device employing strap connections can possibly control both the 
upward and downward action of the spring. Such devices must not 
be confused with the Hoo-Dye double-acting, hydraulic shock absorber 
which absorbs both recoil and compression by means of a rigid, ball- 
jointed link. This connecting-rod transmits every axle movement 
directly to the hydraulic cushions. In no device without such ccn- 
nections or without the marvelous flexible-controlled, non-compressible 
liquid, as in Hoo-Dyes, can the same comfort and safety be obtained. 


THE HOUDAILLE COMPANY, 1470 West Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Manufactured by Houde Eng. Corp. 


OO-DYE 


Double-Acting Hydraulic Shock Absorber 

















so SWerni 


built to endure 


Wood or Steel Filing Cabinets 
Visible Index 
Structural Strength Safes 
and 
General Office Furniture 





Steel Filing Cabinets 
Upper Left Illustration 


Steel Upright File 
Lower Left Illustration 


Visible Card Index 
Upper Right Illustration 


Structural Strength Safes 
Lower Right Illustration 


Globe Wernicke Office Equipment is the 
equipment to select for permanence that 
will economize in time and labor. 





Our catalog No. 822 will be mailed to you on request 


Write to Dept. N. B. 92 for it now 








When writing to Tue Hovuparre Company and Tue Grose-Wernicke Co., please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Toronto 


Canada 
The City of 
Homes, Health 
and Happiness 


ACK IN the days of the aboriginal red 
man the site of this city was known 
by the name of “Toronto,” meaning “place 
ot meeting.” Toronto was well-named, for 
it has been a place of attraction from its 
early days, drawing humanity to it by so- 
cial, religious, fraternal, educational, com- 
mercial and industrial magnets. 


Sixty-three per cent of Toronto’s people 
own their own homes. Toronto, Canada, 
has seventeen libraries and almost five hun- 
dred churches. It also has ninety-one 
standard hotels and scores of theaters. It 
is the seat of the University of Toronto, 
which is the largest within the British Em 
ire. Toronto’s zoological gardens, the 
oyal Ontario Museum, the Exhibition 
Park and the Coliseum, its art galleries, 
parliament buildings and its new $10,000,- 
000 Union Station place Toronto in the 
front rank of the world’s finest munici- 
palities. 


Toronto, Canada, has a temperate climate. 
Records for twenty-one years show the 
average temperature for July and August 
just under sixty-nine degrees, and for 
only a few days in summer does the heat 
exceed eighty degrees. In winter, below zero 
temperatures are equally rare. Toronto is 
a healthy city. 


The various utilities in Toronto, Canada, 
are owned by the city—its water, light, 
power and street railway systems and its 
abattoir. 


The residential sections of the city have 
long been the source of admiration on the 
part of visitors—not merely in the more 
exclusive districts but in the cosy and 
comfortable home localities of the aver- 
age citizens. Toronto has excellent police 
protection, a competent fire department and 
the various civic offices are administered 
with efficiency. 


Toronto, Canada, has thirty-four hundred 
different industries turning out manufac- 
tured products worth over $600,000,000 an- 
nually. There are reasons for its indus- 
trial expansion that will appeal to manu- 
facturers: 


First, plenty of power at low rates. 

Second, ideal factory sites available 
and particularly those created by the 
harbor development work in which 
$25,000,000 is being invested. 

Third, many buildings erected to ac- 
commodate light manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

Fourth, fine distribution facilities by 
vail and water including the benefits 
of the very important British Em- 
pire Preferential Tariff. 


Out of a total of six hundred and fifty- 
four American industries located in the 
Dominion of Canada, two hundred and 
three have found it to their advantage to 
establish branch plants in Toronto. 


You are earnestly invited to come to 
Toronto, Canada, and let us show you 
what we have. The service of the 
Toronto Publicity Bureau is at your dis- 
posal. Free illustrated literature will be 
sent upon request. All questions will be 
cheerfully answered, and specific informa- 
tion given on any desired point. All in- 
uiries will be considered confidential. Ad- 
ress Robert M. Yeomans, Executive Sec- 
retary, Toronto Publicity Bureau, Toronto, 
Canada, 


The Dome of the Dominion 
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News of Organized Business 


PRELIMINARY report on the development 
of Washington as “the Federal City” has 
been made to the American Civic Association by 
a committee of one hundred citizens. The mem- 
bers of the committee were invited to undertake 
the correlation of information already available, 
and then to proceed by groups to a survey to 
determine the city’s future needs. Leading ele- 
ments in the community and its different neigh- 
borhoods were represented in the committee’s 
membership. Not only did the members of the 
committee serve without pay, but each one gave 
$10 to help meet the expenses of the enterprise. 
After the organization of the main committee, 
with Frederic A. Delano, chairman, subcommit- 
tees were appointed to report on the following 
subjects: Architecture and its relation to the 
nation’s capital; forest and park reserves; school 
sites and playgrounds; housing and reservations 
for future housing; zoning; street, highway and 
transit problems; extensions of metropolitan 
Washington beyond the District line; water- 
front development; industrial development and 
limitations. 
The preliminary report includes 97 pages of 
text, with maps, charts and tables. 


Frank C. Page a New Manager 


y,RANK C. PAGE, formerly secretary of the 

American Relief Administration, has been 
appointed manager of the Department of Resolu- 
tions and Referenda of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, succeeding Ernest N. 
Smith, who resigned to accept the managership 
of the American Automobile Association, with 
offices in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Page has had a wide and varied business 
experience, which has included investment bank- 
ing, farming and real estate development. He 
was graduated from Harvard in 1910 and entered 
the banking business in New York City. For 
several months he was private secretary to his 
father, Walter Hines Page, when his father was 
the American Ambassador to Great Britain. On 
his return to the United States he took up mag- 
azine work, serving first as an editorial writer 
for World’s Work and later becoming editor of 
the Red Cross Magazine. During the war he 
served overseas as a major in the Aviation Sec- 
tion of the Officers Reserve Corps. At the end 
of the war he again turned to editorial work, 
going to Winston-Salem, North Carolina, where 
he served for a year as managing editor of the 
Journal. In 1921 he was appointed secretary of 
the American Relief Administration. 


Chamber Proposes Tax Reforms 


HIRTEEN recommendations for the repeal 

or reduction of present federal taxes and 
for changes in the administration of federal tax 
laws, made by a special committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, have 
been made public by the Chamber before sub- 
mitting the recommendations to a referendum 
vote of member organizations. The recommenda- 
tions of the committee are: 


There should be revision of the normal and 
surtax rates on individual incomes to an extent 
equal in its results on revenues to a large part 
of the surplus anticipated at the end of the 
fiscal year. 

In the rates of federal income tax there 
should be reasonable differentiation between 
earned income and other income. 

War excise taxes confined to particular busi- 
nesses should be repealed. 

There should be an amendment to the Con- 
stitution permitting non-discriminatory tax- 
ation reciprocally between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the states of income derived from 
future issues of securities made by or under 
the authority of federal and state governments. 

There should be set up in the Treasury De- 
partment, independently of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, a board of tax appeals, under 
such conditions of salary and otherwise as will 
make it possible for the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury to obtain the services of men of the high- 
est ability. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
should be freed of all duties with respect to 
the prohibition act and the narcotic act. 

In the administration of tax laws such con- 
ditions for recognition of merit, salary and 
permanency in tenure for competent men should 
be established as will make possible an efficient 
organization and reduce turnover of responsible 
employes to a minimum. 

Congress should direct the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to decentralize administration 
as rapidly and as far as possible and to report 
to Congress not later than January 1 of each 
year upon the progress which has been made, 

The various parts of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue now located in Washington should be 
brought together in one suitable building. 

Arbitrary assessments designed to extend the 
limitation period fixed in law should be pro- 
hibited. 

Taxpayers should be informed of all rulings 
which may affect their rights, adversely or 
favorably. 

Congress. should expressly authorize the fil- 
ing of a tentative return on the present due 
date with a right to file a final return not more 
than three months later. 

There should be created a joint committee, 
with members from both houses of Congress 
and representatives of the public, to make a 
thorough study of federal taxes, simplification 
of the law for the income tax, and improve- 
ment in administration, and to report its rec- 
ommendations to Congress. 


The members of the committee who signed the 
report are: James R. McColl, president, Lorraine 
Manufacturing Company, Pawtucket, R. L.; Dr. 
T. S. Adams, Sheffield Scientific School, New 
Haven, Conn.; Arthur Andersen, Arthur Ander- 
sen & Company, Chicago; Guy W. Cox, vice- 
president, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston; Philip H. Gadsden, vice-presi- 
dent, United Gas Improvement Company, Phila- 
delphia; Dr. John H. Gray, Northfield, Minn.; 
Finley P. Mount, president, Advance-Rumley 
Company, Chicago; J. H. Scales, treasurer, Bel- 
knap Hardware Manufacturing Company, Louis- 
ville; Hamilton Stewart, vice-president, Harbi- 
son-Walker Refractories Company, Pittsburgh; 
Henry M. Victor, president, Union National 
Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

Other members of the committee, who did not 
attend the meeting at which the recommendations 
were drafted, are: Thomas N. Dysart, vice- 
president, William R. Compton Company, St. 
Louis; Granger A. Hollister, vice-president, 
Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Frank J. Moss, president, American 
Sash & Door Company, Kansas City; and Henry 
C. Stuart, Elk Garden, Va. 


Eastern Division Manager Named 


4’ D. E. BABCOCK has been appointed man- 
- ager of the Eastern Division of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, with 
headquarters at Washington. Mr. Babcock has 
been actively identified with commercial organi- 
zation work for twelve years. He has served 
as secretary of the chambers of commerce at 
Rockford, Illinois, and at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, as president of the New England Associa- 
tion of Commercial Executives, and as president 
of the National Association of Commercial Or- 
ganization Secretaries. Earlier in his career he 
was a newspaper man. In his work as manager 
of the Chamber’s eastern division he will have 
the assistance and the cooperation of an advisory 
council representative of the interests of the five 
hundred organizations included in the division. 
His appointment is a step in applying the de- 
centralization plan which provides for four main 
divisions of the country with headquarters at 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas, and San Francisco. 
Through the appointment of division managers 
it is hoped to establish more intimate relations 


When writing to Toroxto Pusticity Bureau please mention the Nation's Business 
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10 Plants 


but labor ficiency ) 
in this one is 


1 A large automobile company* finds that $17 will assem- 

ble its cars in the San Francisco Bay Industrial District, 
as against an average cost of $42 in its nine other plants— 
a differential in labor costs of 248 per cent. 


Breakage for an incandescent lamp company* is reduced 
2 95 per cent in the San Francisco Bay Industrial District, 
and its average labor efficiency here is 20 per cent above its 
maximum elsewhere, because of exceptionally advantageous 
climatic conditions. 


3 A soap manufacturing company* finds its labor 20 per 

cent more efficient than in its eastern plants and “cannot 
help feel that any eastern manufacturer could profit by the 
establishment of a plant on the Pacific Coast.” 


A A food manufacturer* finds labor in the San Francisco 
Bay Industrial District “at least 25 per cent more effi- 
cient” than in the East, and says, “Every day here is an ideal 
day for factory employes.” 


so AOE i gg a 


* Name on request. 


% 





5 A knitted garment maker* finds equal labor efficiency 
and a higher type of employes than in the East. 


6 Another automobile company* finds double the labor 
efficiency obtainable either in the East or elsewhere in 
the West. 


—And we have many similar reports that support, by 
actual tests, the scientific proof that San Francisco Bay cli- 
matic conditions are the best in the world for labor efficiency. 


May we aid you in determining the value of this advan- 
tage to your business, considered separately from every other 
business? Californians Inc., a non-profit organization of citi- 
zens and institutions interested in the sound development 
of the State, is able to offer you this service. The San Fran- 
cisco Bay Industrial District is the headquarters for a grow- 
ing market of nine million prosperous people. Write to us 


if you are interested in this market under the most favorable 
conditions. 
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Have your secretary fill in and mail this coupon 






Send me specific infor- 
mation about my op- 
portunities in the San 
FranciscoBay Industrial 
District. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


po fe)! a 








quarters 


SAN FRANCISCO 


140 MONTGOMERY ST., ROOM 803 


greater 





Our product is____ 


When writing to Catirornians, Incorporate, please mention the Nation’s Business 
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between the Chamber and its member organizg- 
tions, firms and individuals included in the diyi- 
sions, and to make available to them the com- 
plete resources of the Chamber. 


Chamber Continues Veterans’ Aid 


Assets and Security odie spoke oll 


of the Caamber of Commerce of the United 
States to cooperate with the Veterans Bureau in 
obtaining employment for rehabilitated service 
men has been announced by Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the Chamber. 
Felix M. McWhirter, of Indianapolis, is the 
P P chairman of the committee, the other members 
N sverment security should be of which are William J. Dean, of St. Paul, and 
4 4 considered not only from the Frank Kell, of Wichita Falls, Texas. 


: . , a The committee, appointed at the request of 
point of view of its yield but also President Coolidge, will continue the work under- 














from that of the values behind it. taken by the Chamber in enlisting the support 
; of American business interests in behalf of the 
The capital stock of the American rehabilitated veterans. 
Telephone and Telegraph Company Haiti Chamber Issues Bulletin 


is approximatel 33,519,300. 
Scr ¥ $733,519, The HE AMERICAN Chamber of Commerce of | 











total assets of the Company are over Haiti has. begun publication of a series of | 
$1,223,000,000. Its current liabilities monthly a to oe <a men in sell- | 
‘ ing merchandise to Haiti, and in investing in 
and funded debt are only 22% of its agricultural or industrial enterprises. The bulle- 
total assets. tins, under the editorship of H. P. Davis, are 
also to include special articles on economic con- 
Dividends have been paid reeularly o ditions, trade and commerce, and on the princi- 
P gu ewes pal products. When the series is complete, the 
& the stock for over forty-one years. bulletins will constitute a handbook. The first 
: The dividends have been earned of the series of bulletins was issued in November. 
i with a surplus which has been rein- Academy Considers Price of Coal 
4 vested in the business. Investors —y PECIAL articles on the price of coal are in- 
fe the stock get their regular dividends cluded in the January number of the An- 
: and have the satisfaction of know- nals of the American Academy of Political and 
¢ . , > Social Science at Philadelphia. Among the con- 
ing that there is a large stockholders tributors are economists ard investigators who | 
: equity behind each share. served on the staff of the United States Coal — 
ry Commission, representatives of coal operators , 
ig A. T. & T. swck ba dividends. and of dealers, and of trade unions. The volume 
Hf “a> ac ety he habe te ae iad atten a includes 362 pages of text and charts, together 
i , with a selected bibliography on coal prices. An 
% i 8 yield over 77. Write for full information. obvious effort has been made to accord repre- 
rs sentation to all phases of the coal industry, and 
ig & to preserve a proper balance in the presentation 


EL TELEPH N of the different viewpoints indicated in the sev- 
eral articles. 

SECURITIES CO I How Portsmouth Builds Factories ( 

ANG. HEN business men of Portsmouth, New 


Hampshire, saw the need for available 


D.F. Houston, President facilities to attract manufacturers to the city, 
they organized a factory building association. 
195 Broadway NEW YORK The association has completed one building, and 


it is now considering the purchase of other sites 
for factory construction. The decision to of- 
ganize the association is traceable to a campaign 
made by the industrial committee of the chamber 
of commerce. Newspapers, magazines, and letters 
were widely used to inform manufacturers of 
Portsmouth’s possibilities. On the committee’s 























i i representations twenty-five concerns were placed 

Do _— want a to send this magazine regio with the city, but all of them required 
to your home address each month either financial cooperation or a modern building 

. ° into which they could move quickly. Buildings 
instead of to your office ? of suitable design were not available. That cir- 


cumstance gave direction to the chamber’s deci- 
sion to interest the community in the erection of 
a building that could be readily adapted to the 


Increasing numbers of our subscribers are asking us to send the 
requirements of any industry. 


magazine to their homes instead of to their offices, so that they i dietitian ‘the cost of conatrection a factory 
will have it handy for leisure moments. If you want us to change building association was organized vis 
. Tr) ss al , stockholders, each taking one share of st a 
your address on our records, write us, giving (1) your present Side. ‘The pmecislion wee expeutsll under a 
address as it appears on the slip pasted on the cover of this issue, declaration of trust, by-laws were prepared, 

d (2) th dd We shall be glad ke the change trustees and officers were elected. Land was 
an (2) t e newa ress. e sna ye g ac to make t S © ange bought by the trustees, and bids were then . 
for you. for the construction of the first factory ory 

The cost of organization, land and the firs’ 


’ building is estimated at $60,000. The basis of 
The NATION S BUSINESS the entire project is: 
Washi on, D.C. Instead of finding a prospect and then build- 
_ — - ing, we built and then found our pros 
This theory is based entirely on the pr 
of a man building a house to rent. In P 























var * +, . . ° y 4 , ° 
When writing to Bett Tecernone Securities Company please mention the Nation's Business 
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| When some matter needs attention in a P-A-X 
| equipped organization it is settled at once. 


ton I Via the Conference Wire, the executive and 

ae | any number of subordinates are permitted to 

, togeth re ° . ° P 

cen, A hold a joint discussion while each is seated at 

ord repre- , . . 

ustry, and his own desk. Time and messenger service are 

resen é : . * 
saved, and business goes on without interruption. 


n the sev- 





tories For 24 hours a day the P-A-X will handle all your intercommunicating calls, NEW cane As — Serect 

th, New instantly, accurately and automatically. It will save every user 18 seconds a CLEVELAND. Cuyahoga Bldg. 
ep vailab call. It will also save you money, not only because saving time is saving money, In Canada—Adarece 
: ee city, but because it dispenses with the services of one or more operators and the Northern’ Electric Co., Ltd., 121 
association. : necessity of renting a large city phone equipment. Our booklet, ‘The Straight Shearer Street, Montreal, P.Q. 
ilding, and Line,”’ will give you the facts. Write for your copy. Abroad—Address 


. International Avtomatic Telephone 
other sites Co.,Ltd, Norfolk House, Norfolk 
ion to or- 


ae Automatic Electric Company an ER et 


In Australia—Address 
and letters ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER Automatic Telephones, Ltd.,Men- 


acturers of HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S. A. nipped 
then ask 


Sydney, Australia. 
committee’s 
TRADE f \ MARK 
ictory unit. 


vere placed 
m requ 
rn building 

Buildings 
oe ‘basis of More than a ite telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric Services 
ten build of the P-A-X include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 
ir prospect. conference, watchman service and all other inter-communication needs 
e procedure 
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When writing to Automatic ELectric Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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uf *“"We should have built 
the shelving over there! 
It’s too bad we didn’t Juy 
convertible steel shelving 
in the first place—then 
we could have moved it 
as needed.”’ 





Don’t WISH You Had Built 
The Shelving Elsewhere 


(Use Van Dorn Convertible Steel Shelving and 
Relocate It Whenever Required) 


No man living can look far enough into the future to know what 
shelving is going to be permanently required. Your needs grow! 
And change! And shift from place to place! 


Modern practice is to install Van Dorn Convertible Steel Shelving, 
built up from standard units wherever required. Whole banks can be 
moved. Sections taken out or added. All torn down and reassembled. 
Built around doors and windows or under stairs. Any type of shelves, 
closets, etc. Closed or open. For light or heavy burdens. Plain 
or with attractive trim. 


Inexperienced office help can do it, and the only tools required are 
a screwdriver and wrench. Don’t use built-in shelving. Send for 
catalog of Van Dorn Convertible Steel Shelving. 


: THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 


Mastercraftsmanship-in-Steel 
CLEVELAND 


Branches: Cleveland New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington Pittsburgh 


MASTER-CRAFTSMANSH/P /N STEEL 
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ing a house he invariably has no knowledge 
of who his tenant may be, but as it becomes 
known that he has a house, he has no trouble 
in finding suitable tenants. 


Information on any particular phase of the 
project is obtainable from R. J. Eustace, man- 
aging secretary of the chamber of commerce. 


Trade of Chile and United States 


Jf @-PAGE booklet on the reciprocal trade 
and resources of Chile and the United 
States has been published by the Chile-Ameri- 
can Association, with headquarters at New York. 
The association is not a commercial organization, 
but it offers the booklet “as a contribution to 
the better knowledge of the mutual economic 
interests of Chile and the United States.” The 
foreword asserts that 


The industrial capacity of Chile is shown in 
the growing currents of commerce through the 
Panama Canal. The trade grows as a conse- 
quence of the reciprocal resources of the two 
countries. Capital fromthe United States in- 
vested in developing Chilean resources, with 
the hearty support of the Chilean people and 
the friendly cooperation of the Chilean goy- 
ernment, is one of the principal means of in- 
creasing the intercourse. It is a good reason 
for providing information about the two coun- 
tries, both in their general aspects and the 
particular relation which they bear to each 
other. 


Saginaw Board in New Home 


HE SAGINAW Board of Commerce is now 

occupying its new brick building, erected at 
a cost of $119,632. The cornerstone was laid on 
August 14, 1923, and the formal dedication took 
place on January 10, 1924. The building stands 
at the corner of North Washington Avenue and 
Johnston Street, and consists of three stories of 
fireproof construction throughout. On the first 
floor are offices for the board’s staff, and a spa- 
cious auditorium. Two large schoolrooms and 
two offices are on the second floor. The third 
floor is designed almost entirely for offices. 


Mobile Interested in Tourists 


NFORMATION for tourists has place on the 

first page of the Mobile Mobilizer for De- 
cember. A list of hotels and their rates is 
printed, and sight-seeing trips are suggested. In- 
vitation is offered to use the facilities of the 
tourist department established by the chamber 
of commerce, which are available from 8:30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. every week day except Saturday when 
the department’s office closes at 1 p.m. Mobile's 
history is reviewed briefly, and in its sketch of 
the earlier Mobile the Mobilizer asserts that 


America’s typical tourist is not the rubber- 
neck, but the explorer. This desire to travel 
and see things is a recrudescence of the pion- 
eer spirit. The traveler of today does not 
gape at the tallest building nor go into rap- 
tures at sight of a cast-metal doll representing 
some local near-deity. It is the untold story, 
the unmarked spot and the new path to old 
scenes that engages the interest of this mod- 
ern Jason. Ancient monuments will serve 
only as points of beginning in this survey of 
Mobile and vicinity. 


Plywood Makers Hold Meeting 


LANT superintendents identified with the 
veneer and plywood industry held a con- 
ference at Louisville at the invitation of the 
Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. The conference was , 
to provide a means of giving full and free dis- 
cussion of problems of the industry, including 
production operations and equipment. — Inspec- 
tion trips were made to veneering plants in 
Louisville and New Albany. ' 
The association gave a banquet for the vis- 
iting superintendents, and it also arranged for 
special addresses on important aspects of ply- 
wood production by Howard Hobbs, L. Whitting- 
hill, and M. Wulpi. At the close of the confer- 
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ence, the superintendents decided that similar 
meetings should be promoted, and that any new 
problems should be presented for discussion at 
the next conierence. 


A Folder from Poughkeepsie 


OUGHKEEPSIE’S chamber of commerce de- 

sires other communities to know of “the 
Queen City of the Hudson River.” In that pur- 
pose the chamber has prepared and distributed 
an illustrated folder telling of the city’s history, 
of its resources, and of the conveniences and 
facilities that make it a desirable place in which 
to live and to do business. Religious, educational, 
social, and industrial institutions and establish- 
ments have place in the text and the pictures. 
A map of the city and its suburbs is included 
for ready reference. The folder is prepared so 
that it may be mailed without a wrapper or 
envelope. 


American Heads British Chamber 


ITH the election of James Brown, of Brown 

Brothers & Company, to the presidency of 
the British Empire Chamber of Commerce in 
the United States, the organization for the first 
time in its history chose an American to fill the 
highest office. Congratulations on the Cham- 
ber’s selection of Mr. Brown were offered by 
J. Joyce Broderick, commercial counselor of the 
British Embassy, representing Sir Auckland 
Geddes, retiring British Ambassador. Mr. Brod- 
erick expressed his gratification over the election 
of Mr. Brown, because of Mr. Brown’s work to 
establish more friendly relations between the 
United States and the Empire. 


Los Angeles Likes Pies 


ESIDENTS of Los Angeles eat 36,500,000 

pies every year—182,500,000 pieces of pie 
if each pie is cut into five pieces—according to 
a statement made to guests at a luncheon given 
by the chamber of commerce to celebrate the 
city’s attainment of a population of a million 
persons. In addition to pies, the city’s appetite 
requires 91,250,000 pounds of meat a year, 197,- 
100,000 eggs, 12,775,000 pounds of butter, 
32,850,000 loaves of bread, and 40,150,000 pounds 
of potatoes. 


Estimates of the city’s population place the. 


number of residents at close to a million, but 
there.is a considerable variation in the results 
obtained from the several calculations. The 
street railway company’s calculation shows the 
population at 1,023,000 persons; that of the tele- 
phone company, 985,500; that of the gas com- 
pany, 1,032,212, and that of the school census, 
1,002,835. 

More than seven hundred members of the 
chamber were guests at the luncheon. 


Coming Business Conventions 


March City Organization 

6........New York..... National Automobile Chambe 
of Commerce. 

ll.,......Philadelphia...Anthracite Coal Operators As- 
sociation. 

New York..... Board of Trade of the Fur 
Industry. 

il........Boston........New England Association of 
Boiler Manufacturers. 

i12..... New Orleans...Southern Pine Association. 

12-14..... West Baden. ..National Association of Brass 
Manufacturers, 

12-13..... Philadelphia. ..Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Delaware Wholesale Grocers 
Association. 

ae Chicago....... Wholesale Sash and Door 
Association. 

4... Detroit........ National Association of Office 
Appliance Manufacturers. 

Spokane . “Timber Products Manufacturers 
Association. 

a New York.....National Association of Waste 


Material Dealers, Inc. 
. Refractories Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 


Msss....St. Louis (?). 
_ 


MDI 0's-0 6 vie 9 62 United States Sugar Manufac- 
20-2 turers Association. 
B.....Boston........ ae England Coal Dealers 
ssociation. 
Mweek.. Buffalo........ Bankers Association for Foreign 
% _ Trade. ; 
heess...New York..... Silk Association of America. 
2-April 6.Cleveland..... Society of American Florists and 


Ornamental Horticulturists. 
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A race for a market 


r A CERTAIN CITY there was a demand for an imported 
commodity for which the market was limited. Two im- 
porters knew that the market existed. Each arranged with 


his bank for the 


financing and shipment of an order, and a 


business race ensued. 


The first importer’s bank had a highly developed cable 


service. His order was shipped on the first available steamer. 


The second importer’s bank lost days in making the nec- 
essary arrangements, through an error in decoding a cable. 
This delay caused his shipment to leave a week later. 


Result: The first importer disposed of his cargo at a sub- 
stantial profit. The second found a saturated market and was 
forced to store his goods in a warehouse and later to sell them 


at a loss. 


The Cable Department of The Equitable is one of the 
features of its specialized service to exporters and importers. 
Its code system and private cipher key are such that chances 
of error are reduced to a minimum and a very considerable 
saving in time and cable tolls is frequently effected. 


THE F 


QUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 
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PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix 
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The wise government places lights 
and buoys along its coasts on those 
reefs which are a source of danger 
to ships. 

The wise man will put warnings on 
those reefs of jeopardy to his life and 
happiness—sickness and ill health. 

t is just foolish for a man to go 
blindly from month to month with- 
out having a check-up on his physical 
condition. Without knowing it, he 
may be driving straight for such dis- 
eases as Bright’s, diabetes, kidney 
trouble,or any of the many which give 
no visible warning of their onset, but 
which can develop in the system un- 
known until they have become acute. 

It is a duty you owe to your loved 
ones and yourself to have a periodical 
check-up on your physical condition, 
so that you may know if some slight 
irregularity has started. Taken in 
time, it is easily remedied; neglected, 
it may mean your physical shipwreck. 

Our service keeps this check-up on 
your system with the least possible 
troubleto you. It puts the laboratory 
scientist checking up the state of your 
health four times a year by means 
of urinalysis. It costs so little that 
doing without it is just plain neglect. 

“The Span of Life” tells you the 
whole story, aninterestingand impor- 
tant one, well worth reading. You 
may have a copy free by return mail. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 


ANALYSIS 
N. B. 34 Republic Bldg. 
Chicago Ill. 


National Bureau of Analysis, 
N. B. 34 Republic, Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, free of charge, 
a copy of your booklet, ““The Span of Life,” 
and full particulars of your plan. 





Reefs of Jeopardy 
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Recent Federal Trade Cases 


wo PRACTICES charged as unfair compe- 
tition are of importance to the hosiery in- 
dustry. First, representations of a firm that it is 
a manufacturer when it does not and has never, 
owned, controlled or operated a mill or factory; 
and second, selling “seamless hosiery” as “fash- 
ioned hosiery.” The two practices are consid- 
ered in a complaint issued by the commission 
against two partners in business in Philadelphia. 
The partners, the complaint charges, buy 
hosiery from a manufacturer and sell hosiery 
direct to consumers through house-to-house can- 
vassers and mail orders, and in so doing represer* 
that their concern 
doing business as 


advantage in competing with the independent 
retail grocers, an advantage that tends substan- 
tially to lessen competition and to create a 
monopoly in the retail distribution of the prod- 
ucts of the two compz2nies. 

In many localities, the commission asserts, it 
was impossible for an independent retail grocer 
successfully to stay in busir.ess unless he carried 
the products of the larger of the two companies, 
which is said to have 55 per cent of all the 
biscuit and cracker business in the United States, 

Chain store systems, the commission found, 
were permitted by the two biscuit companies to 

combine the  pur- 
chases of all the sep- 





“mills” manufac- 
tures the hosiery it 
sells, and is_ selling 


This article outlines some of the 


arate units in the 
systems for the pur- 
pose of receiving a 


direct from manufac- charges, findings and orders issued by larger discount, but 
turer to consumer, the commission in consideration of the biscuit compa- 
thereby eliminating complaints proceeding from trade prac- nies refused to per- 


the profits of the 
middleman at a sav- 


ing to the purchaser. Crackers 
Those _representa- Coal 

tions, the complaint Feather Beds 

asserts, deceive the Grain 

public when the facts Hosiery 


are as set out in the 





tices in connection with: . mit 


associations of 
independent retailers, 
operating stores simi- 
lar to the units of a 
chain store system, to 
buy through cooper- 
ative purchasing 
agencies. 

In order to com- 


Iron and Steel 
Near-Beer 

Radio Apparatus 
Silver-Plated Ware 
Tobacco 








complaint, that the 
firm does not now 
and has never, owned 
or controlled any factory or mill, and that “the 
retail prices for said hosiery charged by respon- 
dents and paid by purchasers are uniformly as 
high as or higher than the prices charged by re- 
taii dealers in the ordinary course of trade 
throughout the United States and paid by the 
public for hosiery of substantially the same 
quality and purchased in the same quantity.” 

“Fashioned hosiery” is described in the com- 
plaint as hosiery made of a fabric knit flat and 
of uniform texture and stitching, and closed with 
a seam. “Seamless hosiery” is described as 
hosiery knit over a cylinder without any seam 
by tightening the stitching at appropriate points 
and places. The second charge of the complaint 
is that this firm, through its salesmen, offers 
to the public “seamless hosiery” which is rep- 
resented to be “fashioned hosiery.” In order 
to aid the deception, which the complaint says 
is practiced, the firm causes the simulation of a 
seam to be knit into and upon the seamless 
hosiery offered as fashioned hosiery. 


N A complaint of unfair competition directed 

to a California retail fuel dealers association, 
a number of local associations, wholesalers and 
individual retailers, the charg: is made that com- 
petition in the distribution and sale of coal in 
the state of California has been unduly ob- 
structed and hindered and consumers in that 
state have been deprived of the advantages in 
price which they would have obtained from the 
natural flow of commerce in coal under condi- 
tions of free competition. 

Specifically, the complaint charges that uniform 
prices on coal were fixed by the organizations 
and individuals named in the complaint in co- 
operation one with another; that-the distribution 
of coal through channels other than those deter- 
mined by the association was prevented; and 
that cooperative purchasing associations were 
prevented from obtaining coal at wholesale under 
any conditions, and hence the sale and transpor- 
tation of coal in the interstate commerce was 
obstructed. 


WO COMPANIES, said to be the largest 

manufacturers of biscuits and crackers in the 
United States, have been ordered to discontinue 
alleged discrimination in prices between chain 
stores and cooperative buying associations com- 
posed of independent retail grocers when pur- 
chasing similar quantities of the products of the 
companies. In effect, the system of discounts 
granted by the two companies, the commission 
found, it says, gives to the chain stores an undue 


pete with the chain 

stores in selling the 
products of the two biscuit companies, the com- 
mission says that groups of retailers in different 
parts of the country have attempted to pool 
their purchases and obtain discounts equal to 
those granted to the chain stores. According 
to the commission, the associations of indepen- 
dent retailers have offered to pay in the same way 
that the chain stores pay, and have further 
offered to meet any requirements that the biscuit 
companies make of the chain stores, but the 
biscuit companies have refused to grant discounts 
on gross purchases of cooperative retailers’ asso- 
ciations and have continued to sell each inde- 
pendent grocer and to grant discounts only on 
his purchases as an independent buyer. 

The cost of selling the chain system, the com- 
mission found, is the same as the cost of selling 
independent retail stores with purchases equal to 
the chain stores, and similarly located. The find- 
ings of the commission further assert that in 
many instances a purchaser operating an inde- 
pendent retail store is in direct competition with 
the chain system unit in selling the products of 
the two biscuit companies, and the aggregate 
monthly purchases of the chain system unit are 
no greater than the independent retail stores, 
and yet the biscuit companies grant a larger dis- 
count to the chain store unit than they do to 
the independent retail store. 

Each unit of a chain store system, the findings 
state, is treated as a separate purchaser and, in 
many instances, the same salesman who 
orders from units of a chain store system also 
takes orders from individual retail stores in the 
same territory, and the same delivery man who 
delivers the products to the chain stores also 
makes delivery to the independent retail store. 
In many instances, payments for the products of 
the two biscuit companies are made by the units 
of the chain store system in the same way that 
payments are made by the independent stores. 

The full text of the order requires the two 
biscuit companies to discontinue: 

Discriminating in price between purchasers 
operating separate units or retail grocery stores 

of chain systems and purchasers operating m- 

dependent retail grocery stores of similar 

and character purchasing similar quantities of 
respondent’s products, where such discrimina- 
tion is not made on account of difference in 
the grade or quality of the commodity sold, 

nor for a due allowanee for the difference im 

the cost of selling or transporting nor In § 

faith to meet competition in the same or differ- 
ent communities. 
Giving to purchasers operating two or more 
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Who is Best Fitted to Build 
Our Power Plant? 


Sus Booklet contains a complete “;~ 
tion of a recent achievement of The 
U. G,. I. Contracting Company—the story 
of the Barbadoes Island Plant, a most mod- 
ern central station. 


Remarkable not for its size, which is very moderate as 
present-day stations go, but noteworthy rather for the excel- 
lent lay-out which promotes efficiency, accessibility and safety. 


Engineers, executives and investors interested in the eco- / 
nomics of power plant construction will find valuable infor- soit 
mation in this book, which will be mailed free on request. A 


Long experience and a highly trained corps of technical / 
experts enable us to undertake successfully engineering and / & 
construction projects of any magnitude. 8 Ss > 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. ae 


Factories, Power Plants, Bridges, Gas Plants, Public Works ra £. 
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Every Audit Should Be 


A Detailed Audit 


The leaders in practically every field of business 
now regard the Detailed Audit as an absolute 
necessity. The Reserve Cities Bankers Associa- 
tion, and most of the Credit Associations through- 
out the country, stand on record as preferring it 
to the Balance Sheet Audit. 


Offering an expert and independent study in 
detail of the items represented im mass by 
balance-sheet figures, the Detailed Audit not 
only verifies, but clarifies. It digs beneath the 
figures and reveals the buried facts. 


Every audit should be a Detailed Audit. It 
brings to light avoidable leaks and wastes. It 
finds the flaws in accounting, in credit and col- 
lection methods. It presents the cause, and the 


effect, of financial policies. It points to possi- 
bilities for greater profits. 


Free from the qualified statements of the Balance 
Sheet Audit, the Detailed Audit is the ideal basis 
for credit. Complete in its presentation of the 
facts behind the figures, it is the only basis for 
executive plans and action which lead to progress 
and success. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 
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Reprints of Articles 


appearing in this magazine may be ordered 
from Tue Nation’s Business, Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 


We will give permission, on request, for the reprinting of articles from THE 
Nation’s Business in house organs, or in other organization periodicals. 
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separate units or retail grocery stores of chain 
systems a discount on the gross purchases of 
all the separate units or retail stores of such 
chain system, where the same or a similar dis- 
count of gross purchases is not allowed or 
given to associations or combinations of inde. 
pendent grocers operating retail grocery stores 
similar to the separate units or stores of such 
chain system. 


N AONOPOLY of radio apparatus and com- 
i munication, both domestic and _ trans- 
oceanic, and efforts to perpetuate the present 
control beyond the life of existing patents are 
charged by the commission in a complaint which 
names a number of radio companies and manu- 
facturers of electrical apparatus. In the language 
of the complaint “the respondents have combined 
and conspired for the purpose and with the effect 
of restraining competition and creating a mo- 
nopoly in the manufacture, purchase and sale in 
interstate commerce of radio devices and appa- 
ratus, and other electrical devices and apparatus, 
and in domestic and transoceanic radio com- 
munication and broadcasting.” 
To attain the present control alleged, the com- 
plaint asserts that the companies 
acquired collectively patents covering all de- 
vices used in all branches of the art of radio, 
and pooled these rights to manufacture, use 
and sell radio devices, and then allotted cer- 
tain of the rights exclusively to certain re- 
spondents; granted to one corporation the éx- 
clusive right to sell the devices controlled and 
required the corporation to restrict its pur- 
chases to certain respondents; restricted the 
competition of certain respondents in the fields 
occupied by other respondents; attempted to 
restrict the use of apparatus in the radio art 
and sold under patents controlled by the re- 
spondents; acquired existing essential equipment 
for transoceanic communication and refused to 
supply to others necessary equipment for such 
communication; and also excluded others from 
the transoceanic field by preferential contracts. 


WO BUSINESS men of Nashville, engaged in 

selling feather beds, pillows, and similar 
articles are charged with representing to pur- 
chasers and prospective purchasers that they are 
manufacturers selling direct to the consumer at 
best factory prices, thus eliminating the profits 
of all middlemen, but, it is alleged, that the two 
men neither own, operate nor are interested in 
any factory, and that they buy from manufac- 
turers and sell at a profit. 

Further allegations are that they represent the 
selling price of their commodities to be lower 
than previously charged for the same goods, the 
representations being deceptive because the prices 
are much higher than had previously been de- 
manded for the same commodities; and that 
classes of commodities offered for sale by the two 
men are of different grades and qualities, the fact 
being, it is charged, that the commodities so 
oftered are of equal quality but are marked and 
catalogued so as to deceive the purchasing public 
into believing that there are differences in quality. 

Acts of the sort described in the complaint 
are to the prejudice of the public and competi- 
tors of the two men, is the contention of the 
commission. 


REATION of a monopoly in the purchase of 
scrap iron and scrap steel in the region of 
the Pacific Coast states is charged against several 
concerns with offices in San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and Pittsburg, California. The concerns 
are engaged in the manufacture of steel and 
iron products, and the commission contends that 
they entered into a combination to suppress Com- 
petition in the purchase of raw materials 
in their plants, and caused to be organized a 
steel mill and foundry supply company, also 
named in the complaint. That company was 
organized, the commission believes, for the pur- 
pose of buying scrap steel and scrap iron In 
Pacific Coast states and elsewhere, and then sell- 
ing the scrap to the manufacturing companies 
cited, the companies subscribing a substan 
part of the capital stock of the supply company. 
After the organization of the supply company, 
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the complaint continues, the manufacturing com- 
panies confined their purchases of scrap iron and 
scrap steel to the supply company, and refused 
to buy raw materials from any other source. 
The manufacturing companies cited in the com- 
plaint, the commission says, were virtually the 
only users of scrap iron and scrap steel in the 
Pacific Coast states and were able to buy the 
materials, it is alleged, at far below the fair 
market value by forcing those who had scrap 
iron and scrap steel for sale to deal through the 
supply company. 


AINTENANCE of standard prices at which 
silver-plated flat ware shall be sold is 
charged against a manufacturer of Oneida, New 
York. The numerous methods alleged to have 
been used by the concern to obtain the coopera- 
tion of jobbers, wholesalers and retailers in main- 
taining prices are listed in the commission’s com- 
plaint. Among those alleged methods is that of 
compiling lists of dealers who do not abide by 
the standard prices, and general difference of 
treatment between its customers who sell at such 
fixed prices and those who do not so sell. 
According to the commission, the concern’s 
practices effect the sale of its products to the 
public at uniform prices, and tend to hinder job- 
bers, wholesalers and retailers handling the prod- 
ucts in the free and open competition which 
would otherwise have existed among them. 


CHICAGO doctor has been ordered to dis- 

continue unfair methods of competition in 
the exploitation of a patented process for the 
manufacture of non-alcoholic beer. One com- 
missioner dissented. The doctor, according to 
the commission’s findings, controlled a corpora- 
tion to which he had transferred his letters pat- 
ent for the making of near beer, and received 
a royalty from brewers and manufacturers 
licensed by the corporation to manufacture near 
beer by his patented process. The investigation 
disclosed, the commission says, that the doctor 
threatened to sue persons using other processes 
than his own. 

The order requires that the doctor, his ser- 
vants, agents, representatives, and employes, dis- 
continue directly or indirectly threatening by 
letters or by other means to institute suits against 
manufacturers of non-alcoholic beer, for the in- 
fringement of the process claimed in the doctor’s 
letters patent, without in good faith intending 
to institute such suit or suits, and in fact follow- 
ing up threatening representations with suit or 
suits, brought within a reasonable time unless 
the acts complained of shall be stopped. 

The dissenting opinion expressed the belief that 
the case did not contain the necessary element 
of public interest, and that “the controversy is 
a private one which they may settle and which 
will ultimately be settled in the litigation now 
pending.” 


LATED silver should not be stamped “Quad- 

ruple plate” unless it is coated four times 
with silver, the commission contends in a ~com- 
plaint issued against a manufacturer of Taunton, 
Massachusetts. The concern, the citation states, 
manufactured for wholesalers, jobbers, and re- 
tailers, table ware and other commodities on 
which were stamped the words “Quadruple 
plate.” The commission alleges that the prod- 
ucts so marked were not coated four times with 
silver, as is generally understood by the trade 
and the public to be indicated by the designation 
of “Quadruple plate.” 

The concern’s acts, the complaint charges, are 
misleading to the purchaser and are unfair to 
competitors by creating a preference for the con- 
cern’s products over those of its competitors who 
do not mark their silver ware in similar manner 
unless it is really quadruple plated. 


MANUFACTURER of snuff and other to- 
bacco products, with offices at Memphis, is 
ed with enlisting and obtaining the support 
and cooperation of wholesale and retail dealers 
in the enforcement of a price-fixing plan. Among 
the alleged methods to compel dealers to sell at 
manufacturer’s fixed prices is the refusal 
to sell its products to dealers who did not main- 
tain its fixed prices, and the maintaining of a 
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We are able to give each customer the advantages 
of a large organization combined with the close 
personal co-operation of a neighborhood bank. 

Whether your banking business is local, national 
or international it will receive from these banks— 


INDIVIDUAL BANKING 
Multiplied By 210,000 


Instead of considering our large volume of business 
en masse, we regard each transaction as being of 
importance to ourselves as well as to the customer 
concerned. Our volume is merely the result of 
multiplying the business of one average customer 
by 210,000, the total number of our customers. 


“An Extra Measure of Service” 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


Ask for our new booklet, “The CHICAGO 
Making of a Modern Bank” 
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ALUABLE lands, buildings, 
expensive equipment, intri- 
cate machinery—these are some 
of the assets back of the bonds 


of strong industrial companies. 


To such impressive values must 
be added the less tangible factors 
of experienced management, earn- 
ing ability and good-will, if the 
purchaser of industrial securities 
is to have a thoroughly desirable 
investment. 





BONDS 








—— | 
© Captain James Suydam 


Broad Views— 
for FAR-SIGHTED INVESTORS 


Careful analysis of manage- 
ment and earnings, as well as 
of physical equipment, always 
precedes the recommendation of 
such securities by the National 
City Company. 

Our monthly publication gives 
a broad range of bonds from which 
to select. You ought to have a 
copy. 

Call, or upon request we will 
mail one to you. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


You will find offices in more than 50 leading cities 
in the United States, Canada and abroad. 


SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 


CQL 


BUSINESS 





“PHONE” without being overheard 


Wonderful sanitary whispering telephone 
mouthpiece enables you to talk freely with- 

—— overheard. -—lold secret conversa- 
tion. Every advantage of a booth telephone. 
Made of glass, quickly cleaned and washed. 
instantly adjusted. Money back if not more 
than = hm Sent postpaid for $1.00. 


THE COLYTT LABORATORIES—Dept. 7 
565 W. Washington Street CHICAGO, ILL. 








Accountants and Auditors 


PITTSBURGH HARRISBURG 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 








APABLE EXECUTIVE wants adminis- 
trative position with man-:facturing or 
industrial company. Training acquired in 
purchasing and procuring material ¢or rail- 
way rolling stock, automobiles, motors and 
bodies. Address Box 34, Narion’s Bust- 
ness, Washington. 




















Ribbons and Inks 
for the Multigraph > 
Multi-Color » 

Mimeograph 

eostyle € 
Address-O-Graph & 
Typewriters, Etc. 
1458 Grays Ferry Ra. * 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send TODAY f or our 
latest price li 
Tue SHaticross Company 
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list made up of dealers who did not abide by 
the standard fixed prices, a list made up of names 
provided by its agents and solicitors and by 
wholesalers and retail dealers. Other cooperative 
means to compel the maintenance of resale prices 
are also charged. 


“Heo gps buttons manufactured by a company 
with works at Providence and stamped 
“Sterling Silver,” but believed by the commis- 
sion to be made of brass or other base metal 
plated with silver, were advertised and offered 
for sale as “Sterling Silver Buttons,” says the 
commission in a complaint naming the manufac- 
turing company and a concern in Boston, said 
to have ordered the buttons. 

The acts of the company and the selling con- 
cern are a fraud upon the public, to the commis- 
sion’s belief, and are unfair to competitors who 
do not mark their products with misleading 
terms. 


RACTICES tending toward destruction of 

farmers’ cooperative grain markets and for 
retention of a monopoly of the grain business of 
a city, alleged against a non-stock or member- 
ship corporation engaged in the business of eon- 
ducting a grain exchange for the exclusive use 
and profit of its members, have been ordered dis- 
continued by the Federal Trade Commission, 
Men engaged in the terminal elevator, line ele- 
vator, and cash and future commission business 
are chiefly represented in the corporation mem- 
bership, the commission says. Millers and other 
grain converters are also included. 

A cooperative agency, holding membership in 
the grain exchange of another city, was affected 
by the corporation’s practices, according to the 
commission. The cooperative exchange operates 
on a patronage dividend basis plan. Under that 
plan, earnings in excess of expenses are returned 
to grain growers whose grain is sold by it. The 
grain exchange is not opposed to its members 
operating on the cooperative plan. The rules 
of the corporation are opposed to the patronage 
dividend plan, and prohibit its members from 
handling grain under that plan, the ‘commission 
asserts. 

Unfair methods of competition declared by the 
commission to have been revealed through its 
investigation, and prohibited by its order are: 


Conspiring to interfere with, or injure, or 
destroy, the business or the reputation of the 
grain exchange or the cooperative exchange, 
their members and stockholders, or any other 
competitor of the chamber of commerce by 

Publication of false statements concerning 
the financial standing or business methods of 
the cooperative exchanges; 

Instituting vexatious or unfounded litigation 
against the cooperative exchanges to injure 
their credit and reputation; 

Compelling members of the corporation to 
refuse to deal with members or customers of 
the cooperative exchanges because of the pat- 
ronage dividend plan of the cooperatives; 

Preventing telegraph companies from fur- 
nishing price quotations on grain to the ¢o- 
operatives ; 

Preventing members of the corporation from 
doing business according to the cooperative 
method of marketing grain or patronage divi- 
dend plan; . 

Denying to any organization of farmer grain 
growers or shippers admission to the corpora- 
tion because of the plan of such organization 
to pay patronage dividends on the cooperative 
plan of marketing grain; 

Compelling shippers of grain to its city from 
certain specified points to pay commissions OF 
other charges unless and until like commissions 
and charges are paid by shippers from other 
specified points; : 

Prohibiting members of the corporation when 
buying grain “on track” at country points from 
paying more therefor than the market price 
prevailing in the exchange room of the cor- 
poration, less freight and other charges, OF 
otherwise limiting the exercise of independent 
judgment of any member as to the price 
he shall pay the farmer, country shipper oF 
others, for grain “on track” at country points. 
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Your Twenty-Cent Morning Paper 


Haven’t you often awakened in the morn- 
ing, in some hotel, and wished for a morning 
paper? And you telephoned down, and it 
came promptly or tardily, and you gave the 
boy a dime or a quarter? 
That doesn’t happen in these hotels. For 
you find, every morning, that a paper has been 
slipped noiselessly under your door while you 


slept—and you don’t find a charge for those 
papers in your bill, either. 


And Your Fifteen-Cent Ice Water 


Then there’s that other annoyance of hav- 
ing to order a drink of ice-water, and wait 
till it’s brought, and tip the boy. 
That doesn’t happen in these hotels. For a 
system of circulating ice-water is no further 
away than your bathroom, and all you have to 


do, at any time of the day or night, is help 
yourself. 


What About Stationery? 


Or perhaps you want to write letters: 
haven’t you been in many a hotel where 
you had to make a request for paper and 
envelopes, pen and ink? Probably that boy 
was tipped, too; and maybe you had to wait. 
That doesn’t happen in these hotels. For 
there is always plenty of stationery in your 
room, with a penholder, new pen-points, 
blotters—everything you need. 


Just for Instance 


Those instances of provision for your com- 
fort, of thoughtfulness for your conven- 
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ience, of better value for your money are 
typical of many others that you will find in 
these good hotels. There’s the liberal supply 
of towels in your bathroom, for instance; 
and a properly-placed light to shave by; 
and plenty of clothes-hangers; and a pin- 
cushion with needles, thread, buttons and 
so on that you find on your dresser. Nor 
does this foresight stop with equipment 
and routine; the same thoughtfulness, help- 
fulness, obtains in the service of employees 
in these hotels. Here is the 


Guarantee of Statler Service: 


We guarantee that our employees will handle all 
transactions with our guests (and with each other) 
in the spirit of the golden rule—of treating the guest 
as the employee would like to be treated if their 
positions were reversed. We guarantee that every 
employee will'go to the limit of his authority to satisfy 
you; and that if he can't satisfy you he will imme- 
diately take you to his superior. 

From this time on, therefore, if you have cause for 
complaint in any of our houses, and if the manage- 
ment of that house fails to give you the satisfaction 
which this guarantee promises, the transaction should 
then become a personal matter between you and me. 
You will confer a favor upon us if you will write 
to me a statement of the case, and depend upon me to 
make good my promise. I can’t personally check all 
the work of more than 6,000 employees, and there is 
no need that I should do so; but when our promises 
aren't kept I want to know it. 

My permanent address is Executive Offices, 
Hotels Statler Co., Inc., Buffalo. 
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Every room in these hotels has private bath and running ice-water; in every room is posted its rate, printed in plain figures. 
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Durable 
Slip-proof 
Quiet 


Use them where 
you have been 
obliged to make 
frequent replace- 
ments. 





Is there in your factory a much used ramp or tunnel 
where the truck wheels wear away the floor rapidly? 


In the ramp shown here, Alundum Tile has taken the 
place of steel cleats. Six hundred pound loads of pig-iron 
and castings have been wearing away floors in this location 
in a foundry. The slipperiness has been eliminated, and 
great economy has been effected by the installation of 


Alundum Tile. 

There are Norton Floors for all places where there is 
heavy traffic and a slipping hazard. They are durable— 
slip-proof—quiet. 


NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER MASS. 


New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 


NORTON COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
HAMILTON ONTARIO 


NORTON FLOORS 
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Complete Index of All Articles in 


The NATION’sS BUSINESS during 


the year 1923 now ready 


Sent without charge to you at your request. A 
convenient cross-indexed reference to the copies 
you have been keeping. 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington, D. C. 
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WHILE waiting outside a phone booth at 
a little club I belong to, I chanced to 
hear a man carrying on a conversation with a 
woman. Evidently she had recently suffered 
some great misfortune and he, an old friend 
of the family, was trying to comfort her. 
Over and over again he told her: 

“No one could feel more sorry about all 
this than I do and I want you to feel free 
to call upon me if I can at any time be 
of the slightest help. I appreciate the pa- 
tience and fortitude you have shown through 
this whole difficulty. Now do call on me 
whenever you need me, no matter if it’s in 
the middle of the night. It will be a pleasure 
to try to aid you in any way I can. I know 
how discouraged you must feel right now, but 
I’m sure things are going to be brighter 
for you ——” 

I reflected over what an unselfish, neigh- 
borly person the speaker must be to take 
such interest in some poor woman’s troubles. 
Then he added: 

“Mrs. Smith, right across the street from 
you, had just such difficulties with her fur- 
nace, in the house she rented from us, but 
we finally got it fixed.” 

When the man emerged from the booth I 
recognized him as one of our leading and 
most enterprising realtors. 





2 E LIKE to have tenants who receive 

as few callers as possible,” said the 
manager of a big office building. ‘Those who 
have a stream of people coming all day long 
help to congest the elevator service. On this 
basis a high-priced surgeon is more desirable 
than a dealer in cheap building lots, for fewer 
people are able to consult the surgeon than 
might wish to talk about the lots. The ideal 
tenant, though, would be a novelist. We once 
had one. He wanted a quiet place to work 
and didn’t let any of his friends know where 
he was. His name was not in the building 
directory and he didn’t even receive mail 
there. I don’t believe he had a single caller 
during the eleven months he was with us. 
I'd like to manage a building for hard-working 
novelists.” 





YOUNG man carrying his arm in a sling 

applied to the manager of a machine, shop 
for a job. The talk turned to the nature 
of his injury and the young man mentioned 
a number of other accidents that had befallen 
him. He had suffered a fractured arm four 
times, once nearly lost his eyesight and had 
gone through innumerable narrow escapes. 
There was a touch of pride in his voice as 
he narrated these things. He evidently felt 
himself a bit of a hero. But he didn’t get 
the job he sought. 

“JT wouldn’t dare have him around,” the 
machine-shop manager told me afterwards. 
“He’s evidently careless or he wouldn't have 
had so many more accidents than an average 


When writing to Norton Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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rson’s share. We can’t avoid all accidents, 
but this fellow was evidently born without 
a large sense of caution. He is probably 
just as careless in his statements as he is 
about his body. Sooner or later he might get 
into trouble here, blame us for it, and then 
sue for damages.” 





mage manufacturing concern used to 
pay the regular salaries to any of their 
employes who were taken ill. They still do 
so, but now whenever they hire a man they 
take out health insurance for him and pay 
the premiums themselves, as a matter of 
economy. 


5 omg CHIEF statistician for a big bank 
in St. Louis recently declared that nine 
business men out of ten are unable to inter- 
pret even the simplest kind of business chart. 








ATHAN W. MacCHESNEY, a Chicago 
attorney who has specialized on real es- 
tate law, was trying to get passed a state 
law to raise the standards of real estate 
dealers by having some kind of character 
and intelligence requirements before one 
should be permitted to practice. Speaking 
to a member of the legislature, MacChesney 
said: “We don’t want the real estate field 
made up of no-account men who can’t do 
anything else.” 
“Well,” seriously inquired the legislator, 
“if such men can’t go into real estate, what 
can they do?” 





[™ CONSTANTLY being amazed at the 
things statisticians can figure out. A shoe 
manufacturer tells me that the per capita 
consumption of shoes in the United States 
has been reduced between 6 and 7 per cent 
in the last twenty years because of automo- 
biles and better highways. We not only ride 
more and walk less than formerly, but are 
less likely to get our shoes wet because of 
unpaved roads or poor sidewalks. 


W W. BUSICK, Jr. an Elyria, Ohio, 
¢ merchant, declares that the most ef- 
fective window display is one showing high- 
priced articles without price tags along with 
low-priced articles with price tags. 








[? IS not easy to avoid whistling tunes 
that publishers want us to whistle. Just 
recently I was in a music publisher’s office 
while he was in the midst of selling to a 
phonograph company the rights to a song to 
be published three or four months later. 

“When the song becomes popular,” he ex- 
plained, “they'll have the phonograph rec- 
ords all ready for the market.” 

“But how do you know,” I inquired, “that 
it will be popular?” 

“Oh, we'll attend to that,” he said. “Of 
course it has to have an element of tuneful 
merit to begin with, and we’ll arrange with 
vaudeville singers to sing it, with music teach- 
ers to teach it, with theater and restaurant 
orchestras to play it, and otherwise drum it 
into people’s ears until they just can’t help 
whistling it.” 

To think that even now there are men 
who know what kind of tunes I’ll whistle 
next spring and what shape of hat I must 
Wear next winter, and I’m powerless to help 
myself! 





OHN VALENTINE, secretary of the Hu- 
ron Commercial Club, of Huron, South 
Dakota, writes to remark that when a man 
with only city experience opens a restaurant 
Ma small place, he often makes the fatal 
mistake of having the lunch counter and the 
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"The Story of Brick,” a most artistic, 
illustrated book with indispensable 
information for anyone thinking of 
building. So interesting that it is used 
as a reader in a number of schools. 
Sent free. “Invaluable to home-build- 
ers. Information well worth $5.00,” 
says one of hundreds of enthusiastic 
readers. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 96 designs of 
Face Brick bungalows and small 
houses. They are issued in four book- 
lets, 3 to 4-room houses, 5-room 
houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 
8-room houses. The entire set for 
one dollar; any one of the books, 25 
cents. Please send stamps or money 
order. “I would not part with them 
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The Growing Popularity 
of the Face Brick House 


OME, the most cherished dream of the American 

family, finds its truest expression when beauty and 
durability are combined with economy. That is why Face 
Brick is increasing in popularity year by year. Its wide range 
of color tones and textures satisfies the most divergent 
tastes. It is durable as the hills. The savings in repairs, 
painting, depreciation, fuel costs and insurance rates soon 
wipe out the slightly higher initial cost of the Face Brick 
house and make it the most economical home you can 
build. These matters are fully discussed in “The Story of 
Brick.” For your copy, address American Face Brick 
Association, 1730 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Booklets you ought to have: 


for a hundred times their cost. They 
are simply invaluable to me.” 


The Home of Beauty” contains 50 
designs of Face Brick houses, mostly 
two stories, selected from 350 designs 
submitted by architects in a nation- 
wide competition. Sent for 50 cents. 
“*The Home of Beauty’ is far ahead 
of any book of house plans I have 
ever seen.” 


“The Home Fires” is a new book 
containing 20 attractive original fire- 
place designs, 25 pictures of fireplaces 
designed by well-known architects, 
and an article on proper fireplace 
construction. Sent for 25 cents. “We 
are truly delighted with this piece of 
literature.” 








AMERICAN Face Baricx Assoctation please mention the Nation’s Business 
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if it goes astray 
where is your security? 






THE NATION’S BUSINESS 





O ONE can guarantee the safe arrival of your 
parcel post package. But — prompt financial 
reimbursement is guaranteed in case of loss if you 
enclose a coupon from the North America’s Insur- 
ance Coupon Book in every package. 
No red tape delays—the coupon stub is the only 
shipping record required. 


Call up today for details about our rates for Parcel 
Post Insurance. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
LABBBBBBBWBBBBBBBBBRERRER ERR SER SE SRESR BER SE EEES 
Insurance Company of North America, 

Third and Walnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. N-3 


See a | 


Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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Have You Made It? 


XPERIENCE shows that few men 

have made their 

death of E. H. Harriman, the world 
was amazed at the brevity of his Will. 


He was one of the greatest financial 
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Wills. At the 


and yet his Will was one of the shortest 
complete Wills ever probated. 

Its exact form has often been fol- 
If you have not made 
you may be interested in 
seeing a copy of this now famous docu- 
ment, which made provision for the 
distribution of an estate of millions, 
and which was effected without legal 
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lowed by others. 


Shall we forward you a copy of this 
Will,—with a form of Will based there- 
on, adapted to the laws of the State 
in which you reside,—which may be 
conveniently used in making your own 
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Address Inquiries to Agency 


ZA, Yd: 7, IUD 
Cuirph. —. 
ur = COMPAKY 
BosTom. Massac: 


Home Office Building, 197 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Every Shipper Needs 
this Reference Book 

























produced, 





¥ 28Pages~80 Illustrations 
ERE is an invaluable guide for 
shippers. Nota eatalog buta 
complete, pocket-size manual, con- 
taining all the information the ship- 
per needs for proper and economical 
selection. packing, sealing and ship- 
=~ ping of corrugated fibre boxes. Hun- 

SJ dreds of pages of complicated packing 
regulations — boiled down into simple, 
easy-to-follow instructions. 

This manual tells how to select the right type of 


box. Shows how to pack various products correctly 
and how to seal everv style of corrugated fibre box. 


Complete. Convenient. Authoritative And yours 
for the asking. Write today 

THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 
304 West Water Street. Sandusky. 








































OOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED on 
your subject. Immediate atten- 
tion and report. Expert editing 
and manufacture, superior editions 
and adequate national publication. 
DORRANCE & COMPANY 


General Publishers 


Dept. N,Walnut and 3:d., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


FEEL RONG BY ELOY, 
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dining tables all in the same room. This js 
all right in a large city where people do 
not know one another, but in a small 

men at the lunch counter in their work; 
clothes do not like to dine within sight 
their fellow-townsmen who are ing in 
greater style. Mr. Valentine mentions g 
small-town restaurant that was saved from 
bankruptcy by the simple plan of putti up 
a partition to separate the lunch comnter Ain 
the tables. 





A WIDELY known manufacturer discovered 

that a bright idea must be proposed three 
times before it is heeded. We'll suppose that 
an employe goes to his foreman and says: “Tf 
you painted the walls white, we could alll see 
better and work faster without having to 
burn so much electricity.” The foreman says 
yes, maybe so, but he pays no attention to the 
suggestion. He secretly thinks that it prob. 
ably ‘isn’t practical, else it would have been 
done long before. A few months later, an- 
other employe offers the same suggestion, 
This time the foreman thinks perhaps the plan 
might be good and intends to try it some day, 
but doesn’t get around to it, and forgets all 
about it. Then a third man proposes the 
identical idea. This time the foreman is con- 
vinced that it zs good. Without recalling ex- 
actly where, he has a vague recollection of 
having heard of it before. There must be 
something in it or he wouldn’t keep having 
this idea come to his mind. So he adopts it, 
and the man who made the suggestion—not 
the first one, but the most recent one—is re- 
warded. The man who suggested it a year 
previous gets no credit. 

Having discovered that it takes three at- 
tempts to put an idea over, the manufacturer 
mentioned has all suggestions made in writing 
and kept on file. Then when a new idea is 
adopted the man who first thought of it, as 
well as the last one to suggest it, receives a 
reward. Moreover, the foreman who failed 
to adopt it when he first heard about it must 
help to pay the reward. 





HE BIGGEST luxury in the world is the 

price we pay for living close to other peo- 
ple. Rents are ordinarily high in proportion 
to how great is the pressure of human beings 
trying to live in that neighborhood. If you 
go to the country or to a small place where 
not many people live, rents are comparatively 
low. Many persons are just as well off as to 
earning power in a small place as in a large 
city. The higher rent they pay in the city is 
luxury money. Even a surprising number 
of the industries in a great city might just 
as well be carried on in villages. Recently I 
stood in front of a large candy factory lo- 
cated amid belching smokestacks of a great 
industrial center. Is the candy any more 
palatable for this location? Would not both 
the product and the workmen be better off 
if the factory were in a village? 





Toe HEAD of a corporation recently had 
his salary raised from $35,000 to $50,000. 
Some one asked him if reaching this flatter- 
ing salary figure gave him the biggest thrill of 
his business career. 

“No,” he said, “the greatest kick a man can 
ever hope to get from business 18 when 
first discovers that he is able to support him- 
self and supply all present needs by his own 
effort. The biggest job I ever had was one 
that paid me $12 a week; on that salary for 
the first time I was able not only to buy my 
own clothes but to pay board to my father 
and mother. I was no longer dependent on or 
beholden to anyone!” 


When writing to the above advertisers please mention the Nation’s Business 
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